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Since the 1950's, there has been extensive development of infrastructure, i.e., pipelines, 
navigation channels, and petroleum-related facilities, to support hydrocarbon production 
from the Gulf of Mexico's Offshore Continental Shelf (OCS) region. Outer Continental 
Shelf-related activities have been blamed for detrimental impacts to the barrier islands, 
beaches, and wetlands on the northern Gulf of Mexico coast. Prospects for new OCS 
activities, especially in the Eastern Gulf, required that past impacts be documented in 
order to gage the potential for future impacts in frontier exploration and production 
areas. Therefore, this study was initiated with the major objective being to document the 
impacts of OCS-related «uctivities on sensitive coastal habitats in order to assess the 
significance and extent of past impacts and to predict future impacts. To predict future 
impacts, observable and quantifiable impacts of existing OCS-related facilities were 
correlated with construction techniques, including mitigative measures, and/or 
environmental conditions at the activity site, and existing Federal and State regulations 
governing construction in sensitive habitats. 


The study area extends from Cameron County in South Texas through Bay County in the 
Florida Panhandle. Outer Continental Shelf-related activities include: (1) pipelines 
originating from Federal OCS waters, (2) navigation channels constructed and/or improved 
for use by OCS traffic, and (3) selected, onshore facilities. Onshore facilities had been 
identified by previous researchers as oil storage tanks; gas processing and treating plants; 
oil refineries; compressor, pumping, and metering stations; terminals; shipyards; pipe 
coating and/or storage yards; platform fabrication sites; service and supply bases/dock 
facilities; and helicopter services. 


Sensitive coastal habitats are defined as barrier islands and beaches, emergent wetlands, 
such as fresh-to-saline marshes, and submerged aquatic grassbeds. However, emergent 
wetlands and aquatic grassbeds between East Bay, Texas, and the Louisiana-Mississippi 
border were excluded from this study, except for those wetlands associated with barrier 
islands. For comparative purposes, data were synthesized by coastal ecosystem: Texas 
Barrier Islands System, Strandplain-Chenier Plain System, Mississippi Delta System, and 
North Central Gulf Coast System. 


A review of the literature on impacts of OCS-related activities revealed that over 25 
types of direct and indirect impacts have been associated with the construction of open, 
non-backfilled rig cuts, pipeline canals, and channels. This gulf coast overview sought to 
evaluate all OCS canals and navigation channels within the selected habitats; therefore, 
the focus was on testing two major hypotheses using field investigative techniques and 


analysis of aerial photographs: 


1. Emplacement of pipelines and navigation canals result in direct land loss 
and habitat change. 


2. Emplacement of pipelines and navigation canals results in indirect land 
loss and habitat change. 


a. Saltwater intrusion replaces fresher hydrologic conditions with a 
more saline regime. 


b. Erosion continues along the newly created, steep-sided, land-water 
interface (i.e., canal bank). 


ce. A weak zone is created in the beach, barrier island, and wetland 
substrate at the site of the canal or pipeline right-of-way (ROW) 
ditch which subsequently erodes as a result of natural or man- 


enhanced processes. 


d. Natural physiographic forms and processes are altered which result in 
habitat change, most notably loss of vegetation. 


e. Longshore transport of sediment is disrupted by entrapment of 
sediment into canal sinks. 


Scope of Research 


The research effort included four major tasks. Task 1 summarized impacts attributed to 
OCS-related activities and assembled relevant data on OCS pipelines, facilities, and 
navigation channels. Questioners went to petroleum companies to verify location, size, 
line content, date and construction method of pipelines initially identified from existing 
pipeline maps. Data were tabulated and OCS pipelines and related facilities were 
mapped. Pipeline construction techniques and mitigation measures were documented for 
individual pipelines to the extent the data permitted and were summarized for pipelines in 
general. Data sources included published and unpublished documents, permit applications, 
and personal communication with petroleum company personnel. 


Navigation channels which had been dredged or improved for use by OCS-related 
activities were identified from government documents relating to funding of navigation 
projects. U.S. Army Corps of Engineers personnel, their records, and other special reports 
provided descriptions of the channels. Shoreline crossings of pipelines and navigation 
channels were delineated on 1:24,000 USGS quadrangles for analysis and on 1:250,000 
maps reproduced at 1:500,000 in an Atlas designed to accompany the Technical Report. 


Physical and cultural environmental parameters having a potential influence on the type 
and extent of OCS impacts were mapped and characterizations were written for the four 
coastal systems. These parameters, as grouped in the Atlas, included: (1) cultural 
resources, (2) vegetation, precipitation surplus, and hydrology, (3) shoreline type, depth to 
Pleistocene, and sediment transport direction, (4) geomorphology and shoreline change, 
and (5) nearshore energy levels. 


State and Federal policies, guidelines, and laws presentiy governing emplacement of 
pipelines, navigation channels, and facilities in sensitive coastal habitats were 
documented by state. Data sources included printed documents and personal 
communication. 


Task 2 quantified direct impacts of all OCS pipelines by : (1) measuring and comparing 
rate of shoreline change at shore crossings of pipeline ROW and controls for all OCS lines 
crossing barrier islands and beaches and (2) measuring change in canal width for OCS lines 
in flotation canals through barrier islands, beaches, and wetlands in the Texas Barrier 
Islands and North Central Gulf Coastal Systems. Analysis of modern and historic air 
photos provided descriptions of OCS lines, navigation channels, OCS-related facilities, and 
their surrounding environment. Direct impacts of three OCS navigation channels 
(Matagorda Ship Channel, Mermentau River Gulf of Mexico Channel, and Belle Pass), out 
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of the 11 identified, were quantified by measuring changes in channel width and 
comparing differences in shoreline retreat updrift an downdrift cf channel jetties. 


Task 3 involved field sampling at 11 pipeline sites which were representative of various 
construction techniques (i.e., open flotation canal, open and backfilled push-pull ditches) 
employed in each coastal system. Collection and analysis of vibracores and beach profiles 
at ROW and control sites revealed differences in morphology and stratigraphy at the 
natural versus the impacted site. Bathymetric profiles and observations on water 
movement and salinity indicated the extent of a pipeline's impact on local circulation and 
drainage patterns. Percent cover estimations within 1-m2-quadrant-sampling areas and 
clipping, drying, and weighing of 1/16-m2 subsamples documented differences in plant 
standing crop biomass at pipeline ROW and control sites. Statistical analyses were 
performed with StatView computer software. 


Comparison of historic and modern air photos, including interpretations along ROW and 
control transects, provided comparative, descriptive, and quantified data on habitat 
change and land loss for each pipeline site investigated in the field. Air photos were 
essential to locating most pipelines in the field because the ROW shore crossings are not 
marked. 


Task 4 summarized impacts of pipelines, navigation channels, and OCS-related facilities 
by coastal system and related the impacts to construction techniques and system 
characteristics. Future impacts were discussed in terms of existing regulations, 
construction techniques, and system characteristics. 


Conclusions Regarding Impacts 


Pipelines 


Of 164 Federal OCS pipelines constructed between 1950 and 1986, 70% cross barrier 
island complexes (including major tidal passes through island complex segments) or 
beaches and 30% land along marshy shorelines. The percentage of lines by coastal system 
are: 57% for Mississippi Delta, 34% for Strandplain-Chenier Plain, 6% for Texas Barrier 
Islands, and 3% for North Central Gulf Coast. Gas was carried in 65% of the lines and 
77% of the lines are 20 in or less in diameter. Only one line is 42 in. 


Grouping of pipelines by construction technique at the shore or island crossing is as 
follows: push-pull ditch (69), flotation canal (24), undetermined (15), buried in tidal pass 
(5), directional drilled (1). Almost all of the undetermined lines are in the Mississippi 
Delta System where erosion of shore or marsh interior has obscured the construction 
signature and collateral data on construction technique were unobtainable. The majority 
of push-pull ditches (43) are located in the Strandplain-Chenier Plain System. Where 
collateral data was unavailable, it was often difficult to discern whether the push-pull 
ditch had been backfilled originally or closed naturally due to siltation and revegetation. 


Pipelines can be emplaced using a variety of techniques which, with incorporation of 
mitigation measures, can influence the extent of impact to the environment. The two 
major emplacement techniques used historicaliy in wetland environments are the flotation 
canal and push-pull ditch. The standard flotation canal is designed to have a bottom width 
of 12 to 15 m and be 1.8 to 3.0 m deep. The push-pull ditch is considerably smaller, 
ranging in width from 2.4 to 3.0 m and having a depth of 1.2 to 2.4m. The directional 
drill technique, first used on a Texas barrier island in the early 1980's, does not impact the 
environment along the ROW through which drilling occurs. This technique may be 
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required more in the future for crossing short, sensitive habitats, such as barrier islands, 
beaches, or steep, eroding shorelines. 


The extent of direct and indirect environmental impact of a flotation canal is influenced 
by whether the canal is left open or backfilled and/or whether it is dammed at all tidal 
water body crossings. The extent of impact is also influenced by environmental factors 
such as coastal system location, habitat type and condition (eroding, stable or prograding 
barrier islands and beaches; isolated, low energy, interior fresh marsh; or saline marsh on 
firm substrate), and sediment availability. Furthermore, spoil deposition will have 
variable impacts depending upon the environmental forms and processes active at the 
disposal site and the configuration of the deposit (i.e., continuous on one or both sides of 
the canal with no breaks; discontinuous on one or both sides of the canal with breaks 15 m 
wide every 152 m; 152-m long spoil banks alternating on both sides of the canal; or 
removal of spoil by dragline for backfilling or creation of new marsh habitat) with respect 


to hydrologic regime. 


The extent of impact from the push-pull ditch technique also is influenced by whether the 
ditch is backfilled and/or dammed. However, the long-term success of backfilling is 
related to various factors such as substrate composition, marsh type and condition, and 
quality of the backfill operation. Spoil deposits associated with push-pull ditches are 
considerably smaller than those of flotation canals, but as with flotation canals, have a 
potential for impact related to their configuration. Smaller spoil deposits directly 
smother less marsh initially. However, spoil deposits can impound water when they block 
surface flow, thus killing brackish-to-saline marsh vegetation. For both flotation and 
push-pull canals, a double ditching technique can be used to ensure that the top soil is 
placed on top when the canal is backfilled. This is intended to expedite revegetation and 
lessen the potential for detrimental impacts such as land loss due to erosion along the 
unvegetated ROW. 


Analysis of air photos and field investigations of selected OCS lines reveal that mitigative 
measures, when adjusted to environmental processes, can significantly lessen or eliminate 
long-term environmental impact in most coastal systems. Within the Texas Barrier Island 
System, this study found that the direct and indirect impacts of the 10 OCS pipelines were 
virtually nil. This is a result of several fortuitous circumstances which include: 
mitigative construction techniques (backfilling of ROW) across barrier islands and 
wetlands, environmentally sensitive ROW alignments (generally, avoidance or selection of 
shortest wetland crossing), a barrier island system with adequate sediment in transport, 
and a relatively stable and firm saline-to-brackish marsh along ROW. 


Based on data from pipeline companies and interpretation of air photos, it appears that all 
pipelines in this area were emplaced in a push-pull ditch and/or trench across barrier 
islands and mainiand wetlands, and that these sites were immediately backfilled to 
preconstruction contours; bulkheaded where necessary; and in several instances, 
replanted. The literature and permit data indicate that a number of these lines were 
intentionally routed, often at the urging of regulatory agencies, to avoid sensitive habitats 
and to cross as minimum an area of wetland as necessery. This is easier to do in South 
Texas and the North Central Gulf Coast System than in the Strandplain-Chenier Plain and 
Mississippi Delta Systems because these systems have uplands near the back bay and sound 
areas with little or no fringing wetlands. 


The abundance of sand in transport along the Texas Barrier Island System quickly covered 
the flotation push-point canals and nearshore trenches dredged during the construction 
phase. This, plus the fact that the backfilled trenches across the barrier islands were 
comparable in sediment composition to adjacent areas, eliminated the formation of a 
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weak zone that would be more susceptible to erosion than the adjacent beach areas. The 
firm, stable, coarser materials of the barrier islands and most of the wetlands crossed by 
these 10 lines were suitable for backfilling and recontouring. This condition avoided 
creation of a sunken or irregular topography along the ROW, which is more susceptible to 
flooding, or formation of tidal channels, both of which prevent reestablishment of 
emergent vegetation. The ability to backfill successfully a pipeline ROW removes the 
potential for: (1) saltwater intrusion via an open-water canal into interior, freshwater 
wetlands, (2) erosion along a ROW embryonic tidal channel, (3) alteration of natural 
physiographic forms and processes, (4) creation of a weak zone susceptible to future 
breaching, and (5) formation of a sediment sink which would remove material from the 
littoral system. 


The rate of revegetation is commonly stated in the literature to be two years. This was 
the case on some lines studied, especially within more humid areas of the northernmost 
Texas coast. However, on dunes and barrier flats in more arid areas, revegetation success 
appears to require enhancement by sprigging in biodegradable mats, fertilizing, watering, 
and protecting the site from grazing and traffic until the vegetation is established. Field 
observations of one line approximately two years old revealed that evidence of 
revegetation was barely discernible at the ROW on the irregularly flooded marsh and 
barrier flats. However, this phenomenon of sparse vegetation is a common feature of the 
zone located between the vegetated dunes and intertidal bayside marsh. Analysis of air 
photos revealed no dune blowouts resulting from the placement of pipelines across barrier 
islands. 


The reestablishment of seagrass beds was documented on the slightly elevated subaerial 
spoil left from the trenching of one of the field-sampled pipelines across Matagorda Bay. 
A review of the air photos also indicated that submerged grassbeds have spread over the 
backfilled trench on the backside of barrier islands for some other lines. However, more 
field investigations and documentation of other factors in the area which affect seagrass 
distribution would be needed to determine the extent of pipeline impacts on seagrass beds. 


There were 55 OCS pipelines identified as crossing a barrier beach within the Strandplain 
of eastern Texas and the Chenier Plain of western Louisiana. Most of these lines (80%) 
appear to be installed using a push-pull ditch. Of the 11 lines placed in flotation canals, 
there were three instances of lines sharing the same canal, despite their being emplaced 
at various dates. These lines, each set within a ROW belonging to the same company, 
were all in the eastern portion of the Chenier plain where the sand-shell beach is very 
thin, narrow, and patchy-to-nonexistent. These flotation canals were bulkheaded inland 
from the shore often at chenier ridge crossings, where present. 


The ROW crossings of flotation canals, and in a few instances the push-point canals for 
the push-pull ditches, evidenced a slightly higher rate of shore retreat than control points. 
The westernmost flotation canals in this system were plugged with finer-grained clay and 
silty clay and overtopped by a sand-shell beach comparable in width and thickness to that 
of the surrounding beach. The easternmost flotation canals were in an area having 
minimal sand or shell and therefore were not plugged by a sand-shell beach. However, 
analysis of air photos indicates that several of the bulkheaded canals south of Cheniere au 
Tigre are being filled with what appears to be fine-grained clays and organic bits (coffee 
grinds), probably from the Atchafalaya Delta. Because these eastern canals are not 
sealed with a sand beach, bulkheads have had to be rebuilt each time the shoreline 
retreats inland of the dam. In contrast, the sand-shell, beach-sealed canals to the west 
have not had their bulkheads replaced once the shoreline migrates inland of the dune. 
Furthermore, field studies and air photo analysis revealed that these bulkheaded flotation 
canals had actually filled for considerable distances ini ind (commonly to the inland limit 
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of the high sea rim marsh zone) as a result of beach overwash. Several of these infilled 
canals contained saltmarsh vegetation for a couple of hundred meters behind the beach. 


All of these flotation canals had con‘inuous spoil banks (for those areas observed near the 
Gulf) and most had bulkheads at recular intervals along the canal and at water-body 
crossings. Field investigations revealed that one flotation canal had culverts within the 
spoil to facilitate drainage, but at the time of the visit, the canal had silted to the top of 
the culverts located nearest the beach. The continuous spoil banks with culverts may be a 
landowner requirement that facilitated the north-south movement of cattle across grazing 
wetlands while preventing impoundment of surface waters by the spoil. 


The potential for direct and indirect impacts related to flotation canals crossing barrier 
beaches has been mitigated because the canals have remained isolated from tidal 
movement by maintenance of bulkheads or natural formation of beach over the cut. 
Therefore, widening of the canal segments located between the beach and the first 
bulkhead has been minimal or reversed. There is no tidal flow through the canal to cause 
scouring, bank erosion, or saltwater intrusion through the beach crossing. Natural 
nearshore processes have established the beach-berm complex in most instances so the 
pipeline emplacement did not permanently alter this physiographic form. However, the 
canal cut through the marsh substrate remains, even though presently being filled by fine- 
grained clay and silty clay as the shoreline retreats inland. This filled canal corridor 
differs from the surrounding area and has the potential for more rapid erosion should the 
sediment supply be reduced or removed. 


These canal corridors and, to a lesser extent, the push-pull ditch corridors, across the 
beach are functioning as a sediment sink, but only for short segments, because all of these 
lines are perpendicular rather than parallel to shore. These sediment sink areas appear 
minimal compared to the numerous ponds and lakes that are being infilled as the shore 
retreats inland along the Strandplain-Chenier Plain System. 


The nonbackfilled, push-pull ditches observed near the shore are experiencing the same 
siltation processes as the flotation canals. However, because they were originally less 
than 10% the size of a flotation canal, their potential for impact as a result of saltwater 
intrusion, erosion along the ditch interface, breaching of the shore, alteration of natural 
physiographic forms and processes, and functios as a sediment sink is minimal. 


Field and air photo observations revealed no visible impact of these push-pull ditches at 
the beach, except where the push-point canal is still visible. Even though pipelines are 
periodically exposed in the surf as the shore retreats into the zone where the line is only 
about 0.3 m below the marsh, this study uncovered no evidence of accelerated erosion 
along the pipeline corridor at the beach. Failure to sufficiently bury the pipeline 
originally leads to periodic habitat disturbance over the lifetime of the line because of the 
need to lower the line. 


Within the Mississippi Delta System, impacts were researched for only those OCS lines (41 
pipelines or 43% of the total number of lines) that crossed barrier islands or beaches. 
Surprisingly, most of these lines (30 lines) came ashore at three locations (East Timbalier 
Island [12 lines], Belle Pass-to-Pass Fourchon [10 lines] and Grand Isle [8 lines] ). 
These sites contain separator facilities, terminals, and processing facilities, respectively, 
which serve some of these 30 lines. Five OCS lines in the western portion of this barrier 
island system appeared to have been installed originally in tidal passes between the 
islands. Nine pipelines crossed beaches on the west side of the Mississippi River Delta and 
also made landfall in groups: four near Pass Chaland, four west of the Empire Navigation 
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Channel, and one across Shell Island. East of the Mississippi River, only two OCS lines 
crossed the Chandeleur Island complex. 


These lines were identified as OCS lines because, by the time of this study, they were 
connected to a platform in an OCS lease block and/or were verified as being OCS by their 
operator. All of these lines crossed the beach at basically a perpendicular angie. One line 
parallel to the beach was studied using both photographic and field methodologies in order 
to document impacts. When constructed this line was a non-OCS line. However, no 
attempt was made to evaluate the impact, either singularly or cumulatively, of several 
other pipelines which parallel the shore between the West Delta and East Timbalier Island. 
This is because, primarily, these lines appeared to have been constructed many years ago 
to carry petroleum products from wells located in the lower delta or state waters. More 
research needs to be done to document their original status (OCS or non-OCS) and 
significance of their impact with regard to other processes operative in the Barataria 
Basin and Bastian Bay area. Continued widening and deepening of tidal passes and erosion 
of berrier islands and marshes will expose these shore parallel lines, as well as interior 
marsh/bay lines, to boat traffic and fishing operations without constant vigilance to 
ensure that they remain buried. 


It was impossible to evaluate construction techniques in relation to impacts for most of 
the lines in the Mississippi Delta System for several reasons: the construction data were 
not available from the operator or owner; the lines were old and shore processes, as well 
as human activities, had obscured their construction signature on the beach or across the 
island; the extension of the line into interior marshlands was poorly delineated on existing 
maps and air photos; or there had been so much erosion of interior marshes that the 
construction type signature was obliterated or indistinguishable. 


Air photo analysis indicated that the flotation canals continued to widen in the marsh 
inland of the beach. However, all but one of the pipeline crossings (i.e., the Shell Island 
crossing) were plugged at or near the shoreline by natural beach formation processes or 
bulkheads. It appears that as long as there is sufficient sediment being transported 
alongshore, the flotation canals and push-pull ditches are filled with fine-grained clay and 
silty clay and overtopped by sand and shell material. Where a barrier island or beach 
segment is narrow and sediment supply is decreased, as was the case when the Empire 
jetties were constructed and extended, the beach narrows and breaches. 


Further evidence of the importance of a sufficient sediment supply in offsetting the 
impact of dredging flotation canal across a barrier island is present in the case of two 
flotation canals crossing the Chandeleur Islands. Despite high erosion rates, numerous 
hurricane assaults, and the apparent failure to mitigate (i.e., bulkhead and backfill) these 
canals when originally dredged, there has been no breaching of the island or formation of 
a deep, tidal channel at the pipeline crossings. Littorally transported and overwash 
sediments have closed the canal cuts through the beach-berm complex and most of the 
back-bay marsh. However, one line has had to be lowered at least twice on the sound 
side, thereby exposing a deeper channel visible on air photos. 


In general, the potential for future breaching of the shoreline in the Mississippi Delta 
System remains at the site of the flotation canal crossings because the width of beach 
infilling is small; the sediments beneath the sand-shell beach plug are unconsolidated and 
susceptible to erosion; and, in most cases, the width of the beach and interior marshland 
behind the beach is diminishing because of Gulf and bay erosion. Pipeline crossings 
perpendicular to the shore do not appear to have permanently altered the beach-dune 
complex, although this habitat is narrower at the flotation canal sites than along natural 
shorelines in the area. However, high spoil banks show a tendency to trap overwash 
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sediment on the updrift side and to impound water where two spoil banks are close 
together and intersect minor beach ridges. 


The one shore-parallel pipeline that was studied revealed that the bulkheaded canal 
segments had trapped overwash sediments and material eroding from the spoil banks. One 
segment had become elevated to the point that it was colonized by saltmarsh vegetation. 
The bulkheads prevented tidal scour and major erosion of the banks within the island 
interior. The spoil banks did not appear to have impacted wetland drainage to the extent 


that vegetation was destroyed by impoundment. 


Only two of the eleven pipelines studied in the North Central Gulf Coast System 
originated in OCS waters. These two lines were installed across a stable, narrow (relative 
to the Louisiana delta marsh), salt marsh and backfilled. Air photo analysis and field 
inspection from the upland site where the lines terminated at the Chevron Refinery in 

revealed that the ROW for these lines was not visible. A non-OCs line running 
perallel to these lines was also camouflaged by marsh vegetation, thus indicating that 
these three lines were installed in such a manner as to avoid permanent impact to the 
wetlands. Interpretation of aerial photographs indicated that no erosion was occurring at 
the shoreline crossing. 


Another non-OCs line in a backfilled push-pull ditch showed no indication of major erosion 
at the shore and water body crossing or in the interior saline to brackish wetlands. Field 
investigations documented that the ROW was revegetated, though lower in elevation and 
different in species composition than the adjacent marsh. 


The five non-OCS pipelines studied in Alabama were installed using a directional drilling 
technique. Field inspection showed no evidence of the line at the landfall site on the 
shore and bluff. This was expected because the drill hole was placed inland from the 
shore. 


The remaining two OCS lines were in flotation canals and evidenced significant impact, 
although not as extensive as for similar flotation canals dredged through marshes in the 
Mississippi Delta System. The emplacement of these two pipelines has resulted in the 
replacement of the shallow, sinuous, natural, east-west tidal drainage system by a 
straight, deeper, wider north-south flow pattern. The damming function of the bulkhead 
near the shore crossing is negated by erosion around its western side. Unless repaired, 
his break will enlarge and increase tidal flushing via the flotation canal. These two 
flotation canals now function as one major canal because the spoil bank between them has 


Saltwater intrusion has not affected the interior marshland cut by the canal complex 
because the area was originally a saline-to-brackish marsh. The marsh, as a physiographic 
form with a roughly east-west grain (along the tidal channels of Campbell Inside Bayou 
and Campbell Outside Bayou and the relict beach ridges such as Campbell Island), has 
been altered by the dredging of the canals and deposition of spoil, and former marsh 

yy? = Ay-y However, it appears that the natural, 
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overland flow to the point that marsh vegetation has been destroyed by elevated water 
levels. 
Navigation Channels 


Studies of three of the 11 OCS navigation channels reveal that these channels have 
impacted the physiography of the nearshore environment, primarily because of the 
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presence of jetties. These jetties trap sediment and create beach on the updrift side 
while accelerating erosion of the shoreline on the downdrift side. 


Erosion of channel banks is substantial where the crossing consist of unconsolidated 
materials less suitable for supporting riprap, as is the case along the Mermentau River 
Navigation Channel. Bank erosion does not appear to be a problem at the Matagorda Ship 
Chunnel crossing because the channel is revetted with riprap that continues offshore in 
the form of jetties. This has prevented the washing out of the beach at the point where 
the jetties touch shore. In contrast, the sides of the Mermentau River are not stabilized 
and scouring has occurred at the northern end of the jetties, which requires periodic 
filling of the scour site and extension of the jetties inland. Erosion also occurred on the 
downdrift side of the Belle Pass jetty-beach contact, necessitating installation of a west- 
wing jetty. Deposition of maintenance material on the downdrift side of the jetties in 
front of the wing has created, temporarily, a beach in front of the wing jetty. 


In the case of both the Matagorda Ship Channel and the Mermentau River Channel, 
dredging of a new ship channel and cessation of maintenance of the former channel 
through a natural pass or river mouth has resulted in these natural passes shoaling (at 
Matagorda) or completely filling with beach material (at Mermentau). 


The original channel dredging (at Mermentau and Matagorda) or enlargement of the 
natural channel (at Belle Pass) generated an enormous amount of spoil, which was 
deposited in retainment areas adjacent to the channel. The material at Belle Pass is being 
eroded on the seaward end but remains as a high, shrub-vegetated spoil bank along the 
channel. The spoil material at Matagorda remains elevated, vegetated, and in the original 
deposit formation. The spoil at Mermentau is being eroded rapidly as the ship channel 
widens. 


The material from maintenance dredging at the mouths of the Matagorda and Mermentau 
channels is deposited in deeper offshore waters and is thus being lost, in all probability, to 
the nearshore system. Maintenance dredging of the Mermentau channel through Lower 
Mud Lake results in material being deposited on the shallow lake bottom, thereby silting 
this water body. There appears to be no attempt yet to place this material in such a 
manner as to accelerate the creation of wetlands to offset the wetlands lost to original 
channel dredging or present channel erosion processes. 


Maintenance dredging at Belle Pass has been used to create a beach on the downdrift side 
of the jetty and to nourish the beach updrift of the pass in front of an oil terminal. 
Future plan: for the use of this maintenance dredged material is not known. 


In general, it appears that construction and maintenance of the navigation channels 
studied has focused primarily on the engineering aspects of the channel. The monitoring 
of the ongoing effects of these channels, with the exception of nearshore profiles for the 
Matagorda Ship Channel, appvars to be limited or nonexistent. Furthermore, the 
beneficial use of maintenance dredge material does not appear to be incorporated into the 
long-term operation of these channels. 


OCS related Facilities 


An obvious direct impact of OCS facility siting in the coastal region is the filling of 
wetlands for site preparation and facility construction. Wetlands may be indirectly lost as 
a result of impoundment of surface drainage, discharge of contaminants, and expansion of 
development associated with OCS facilities. 
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Analysis of aerial photographs in reference to a listing of OCS-related facilities revealed 
that these facilities (i.e., oil storage; gas processing and treating plants; oil refineries; 
compressor, pumping, metering stations; terminals; oi] and gas-related shipyards; pipe 
storage yards; platform fabrication sites; service base and dock facilities; and helicopter 
service) are not constructed on barrier beaches. Furthermore, there are few OCS-related 


the islands. yt — have facilities. Galveston Island 


supports two oil terminals; a gas-processing plant; at least one compressor, pump, and 
metering station; and helicopter services on the eastern portion of the island. 


Matagorda Island has several small groups of oil storage tanks, as does Mustang Island. 
Additionally, Mustang Island has an oil terminal. North Padre Island contains a gas 
processing plant, helicopter services, and a smal] group of oil tanks. These facilities 
comprise a very small percentage of the total island area. 


The only barrier islands with facilities in the Mississippi Delta System are Grand Terre, 
Grand Isle, and East Timbalier Island. A compressor, puinping, and metering station cover 
1.6 ha of former marsh on the bayside of Grand Terre. On the eastern end of Grand Isle, 
Exxon USA, Exxon Pipeline Company, and Conoco, Inc. cover approximately 117 ha, 9 ha, 
and i15ha, respectively. These facilities provide helicopter service and boat 
transportation, materials handling, petroleum and natural gas processing and training for 
Exxon USA employees, terminal facilities for Exxon Pipeline Co., and terminal facilities 
and a supply-service base for Conoco, Inc. 


Despite the numerous petroleum-related facilities on East Timbalier, only one complex of 
oil storage tanks and separator facilities was identified as being OCS-related. This 
complex covered less than 1 ha and included elevated walkways. 


No OCS facilities were identified on barrier islands in the North Central Gulf Coast 
System, except for a small dock area operated by Mobile on the eastern enc of Dauphin 
Island. The only OCS facility that appeared to impact wetlands in this system was the 
Chevron USA refinery at Pascagoula, Mississippi. Expansion of this site in recent years 
appears to have replaced about 113 ha of intertidal marsh with water storage-treatment 
impoundments or landfill. 


A true assessment of the cumulative, direct impact of OCS facilities would require 
comparison of aerial photographs of each site before and after facility construction. 
However, in general, it appears that, except for water-dependent facilities such as supply 
and service bases and platform fabrication yards, wich need to be at ports near the Gulf, 
the majority of OCS facilities are located on uplands in Texas and Mississippi and uplands 
and natural levees in Louisiana. Impacts of facilities on wetlands in Louisiana were not a 
part of this study. 


The most obvious conclusion regarding the impact of OCS-related facilities is that these 
facilities comprise a relatively small percentage of the area of barrier islands and 
basically none of the area of barrier beaches. Where located on islands, facilities are 
generally on higher ground behind dunes and along highway systems in the vicinity of other 
types of development. To ascertain which came first and possibly attracted the other— 
the OCS facility or the other development—would require a detailed study on the land use 
history of each site. 


Supply and service bases, in contrast, are located on the back or protected side of berrier 
islands along navigable waterways. Maintenance or expansion of these facilities has 
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required dredging of channels and filling of wetlands for development. Again, a detailed 
land use history of these sites would be necessary to determine the extent of wetland 
impacts resulting solely from the construction of OCS water-dependent facilities. 


In general, it appears that most OCS facilities located in the Texas Barrier Islands System 
and the North Central Gulf Coast System are located in interior uplands, which are closer 
to the Gulf in these systems and have minimal impact on wetlands. 


While no studies were done on the impact of OCS-related facilities in wetlands in the area 


located between East Bay, Texas, and Waveland, Mississippi, a cursory review of aerial 
reveal that numerous processing facilities; oi] storage tanks; and compressor, 


facilities has eliminated some wetlands, but quantification of wetland loss requires 
detailed information on land use and comparative analyses of historic photos. 


Prediction of Future Impacts 


Decision-makers and the general public now recognize and accept the value of coastal 
wetlands systems. Both acknowledge the need to protect the renewable resources from 
wanton and unnecessary destruction whether through pipeline installation or, in fact, 
many other activities. Most of the regulations that are now in effect are general, that is, 
they protect or prohibit the use of classes of areas and make no distinction on the quality 
of the particular feature. For example, all states are conscious of the importance of 
reefs and aquatic grassbeds and describe them in such broad terms. But in dealing with 
the ager.cies, it is recognized that the regulations are becoming more specific within the 
guidel) nes established by the Federal anc, more importantly, State governments. 


In the future, scientists and administrators within each state will concentrate on refining 
the existing regulations as more and be*ter information becomes available. Sources of 
this information may take the form of exchange of publications between and among 
siates, better application of our understanding of coastal processes to the routing of 
pipelines, or the availability of studies that identify the most critical areas. For example, 
louisiana has published only a few, general guidelines which leave much to the 
iiterpretation of the reviewer. Guideline 3.8 can be interpreted to mean that dredging 
across reefs is possible if the company restores the reef to its natural conditions. After 
considering how other Gulf coast states prohibit pipelines from crossing or adversely 
impacting reefs, Louisiana would be expected to modify Guideline 3.8 so pipelines will 


avoid crossing or adversely impacting reefs in order to preserve the many benefits they 
contribute to the coastal system. 


With the availability of data, as a result of the added emphasis in the universities and the 
Federal government during the past 20 years on coastal forms and processes, scientists 
and engineers are now able to design and construct pipelines in a safer and more 
environmentally responsive manner. State programs can be expected to require that 
pipelines make landfall on either prograding or stable shorelines with narrow or absent 
fringing wetlands. These are the settings where minimal impacts can be expected. For 
example, pipelines could cross beaches or islands on the updrift side of jetties or groins in 
the active zone of sedimentation. Another possibility is to require that pipelines be 
buried at sufficient depth to remain below the seabed for a period of time equal to or 
greater than the life expectancy of the pipeline. Therefore, if the useful life of the 


pipeline is 40 years, the pipe must be buried to such a depth that at the end of 40 years it 
will not have been exposed during this period because of erosion of the shoreline. 


Finally, regulations will change because new ideas on the Federal-State relationship will 
become accepted. The U.S. Army Corps of Engineers now processes applications for 
pipelines across wetlands as a Nationwide Permit, a process that may not be in the best 
environmental interest of the nation. In the case of Louisiana, it would seem more 
advisable to look at each pipeline through the review process for an individual p.. it. 
This analysis requires a more detailed investigation than what is common unc» ‘he 
nationwide procedure and would provide for input based on the environmental andc. .ral 
conditions characterizing a particular site. A greater chance exists for state review and 
comment through the individual permit procedure. In the case of Texas or Mississippi, it 
appears that the nationwide procedure -; desirable and should continue. Wetlands in these 
areas can be avoided; or if they are impacted, the scope of the affected areas can be 
quite limited in extent or quality. Therefore, the future holds a change for the 
application of the Nationwide Permit procedure by the Corps cf Engineers in Louisiana 
and more stringent review of what effect pipelines really have on the coastal wetlands. 
Furthermore, as industry technology changes, as better installation techniques are 
developed, and as companies pool their assets to construct one large line to service many 
individually developed fields, the regulations will change to incorporate these advances. 


Navigation Channels 


Almost every natural major river system that discharges into the Gulf of Mexico and 


several large tidal passes have been modified by jetties and dredging to serve commerce. 
In those locations where the passes could not be economically maintained, such as the 
Matagorda or Mermentau systems, new channels were dug across the barriers or beaches. 
Finally, new channels, for example the Mississippi River Gulf Outlet Canal and the Houma 
Navigation Canal, were dredged where natural channel systems of the desired size did not 


exist. 


There are few, if any, remaining channels or passes to be dredged, jettied, and enlarged 
for deep draft navigation needed by general commerce or the offshore oi] and gas 
industry. In addition, maintained, shallow draft harbors (East Channel, Bayou LaBatre, 
Biloxi) are available to serve the demand for smaller boat access. A sufficient number of 

Graft harbors are located in each of the four systems in this study area and can serve 


deep 
adequately the OCS industry. 


In the future, environmental laws are not expected to change so drastically as to allow for 
excavation of any new deep draft harbor along the Gulf of Mexico. Moreover, money will 
also be difficult to obtain for this type of public works project and, in fact, is not always 
available even today for maintenance of existing channels. Present laws, regulations, and 
guidelines will limit new OCS support base development to lands along those channels that 
have the capacity to meet the needs (draft and width) of the particular industry. 


OCS-related Facilities 


With the exception of supply-service bases and platform fabrication sites, OCS-related 
facilities are not water-dependent uses. Therefore, new construction of the other OCS- 
related facilities is likely to be planned for upland sites in order to avoid delays in 
construction as a result of the need to do environmental impact statements or prepare 


mitigation for development in wetlands. 
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New construction on barrier islands can be expected to be confined to areas where other 


development is also present. No new construction is likely for areas designated as Coastal 
Barrier Resources Areas because such sites do not qualify for insurance. 


Small facilities such as compressor, pumping, and metering stations may continue to be 
built in wetlands and barrier islands for Louisiana because of the long expanse of wetlands 
to be crossed before an upland site is reached. New technology, however, continues to 
provide for a smaller size and more efficient design, thus limiting the direct impact of 
their emplacement. 


The primary factor operating to ensure that impacts of future OCS-related facilities will 
be minimized is an aware public that maintains the pressure needed to insure compliance 
with existing environmental regulations. From an environmental point of view, the first 
choice is to avoid an environmentally sensitive area. Where facilities must be built, the 
public and regulatory agencies must require that all environmental precautions be taken 
and acceptable mitigative measures be incorporated as part of the project. 
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The primary objective of this study was to document the impacts of Outer Continental 
Shelf (OCS) related activities on sensitive coastal habitats in order to assess the 
significance and extent of these impacts. OCS-related activities included pipelines 
originating from Federal OCS waters, navigation channels constructed for use by OCS 
traffic, and selected onshore facilities. Onshore facilities included: oil storage tanks; gas 
processing and treating plants; oil refineries; compressor, pumping, and metering stations; 
terminals; shipyards; pipe coating and/or storage yards; platform fabrication sites; service 
and supply bases/dock facilities; and helicopter services. 


Sensitive coastal habitats are defined as barrier islands and barrier beaches, emergent 
wetlands, such as fresh-to-saline marshes, and submerged aquatic grassbeds. The purpose 
of establishing a correlation among the OCS activities (especially type and construction 
techniques utilized); physical, biological, and cultural forms and processes active at the 
site of the activity; and the amount of observable, quantifiable impacts was to formulate 
ee regarding impacts of future OCS activities along the coast of the Northern 
Gulf of Mexico. 


As documented by a literature review, there are many divergent and often negative 
perceptions regarding the magnitude and extent of impact of OCS activities on sensitive 
habitats. By establishing correlations based on emplacement techniques and the 
environmental setting, it is possible to predict the impact of future OCS activities prior 
to construction and work within the environmental constraints to minimize or alleviate 


negative impacts. 


Study Area 


The study area encompasses selected sensitive habitats (barrier islands, barrier beaches, 
wetlands, aquatic grassbeds) located along the northern coast of the Gulf of Mexico from 
Cameron County, Texas to Bay County, Florida (Figure 1.1). For purposes of 
investigation, impacts with references to coastal forms and were collected and 
analyzed by coastal ecosystem modified from Terrell (1979). The Texas barrier island 
system, as described by Terrell (1975) stretches from the Texas-Mexico border to 
Galveston Bay (Rollover Pass). It is characterized by an extensive lagoon system and 
barrier islands and beaches composed of sand. Freshwater infiow is regular on the upper 
coast and coastal wetlands consist of fresh-to-saline marshes. Freshwater inflow becomes 
progressively diminished on the lower coast, thus resulting in formation of hypersaline 
conditions, massive grassbeds, and wind tidal flats with hardly any marshes. 


The Standplain-Chenier Plain System lies between Eastern Galveston Bay, Texas, and 
Vermilion Bay, Louisiana (Terrell 1975). The area is comprised of extensive saline-to- 
fresh marshes and cheniers (e.g., relict beach ridges historically vegetated by live oaks). 
Several small river systems supply freshwater inflow. 


The Mississippi Delta System, for purposes of this study, was defined as lying between 
Vermilion Bay and Pearl River, Louisiana. The area is characterized by broad expanses of 
saline-to-fresh marsh; barrier island chains east and west of the active Mississippi River 
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Delta; and extensive shallow, turbid, estuarine waters directly influenced by Mississippi 
River discharges (Terrell 1975). 


The North Central Gulf Coast System has been defined as lying between the Pearl River 
and the eastern border of Bay County, Florida for this study, whereas, Terrell (1975) 
located it between Pascagoula-Horn Island and Cape San Blas. This system has white sand 
beaches, clear water, an extensive dune system, and a barrier island system with a 
relatively high-energy beach environment (Terrell 1975). 


The geographical limits of sensitive habitats to be investigated varied within 
physiographic segments of the coastal zone because of research being conducted by others 
(Turner and Cahoon 1988). Specifically, the impacts of OCS activities on the marshes 
from East Bay, Texas to Waveland, Mississippi were studied through another Minerals 
Management Service (MMS) contract when this project began (Turner and Cahoon 1988). 
Data on impacts provided by the preceding MMS-sponsored study were incorporated into 
this report, for purposes of summarizing causes and extent of impacts, and predicting 
future impacts. For most of Texas and Mississippi and all of Alabama and panhandle 
Florida, the study area extended inland to include all coastal marshlands. No impacts on 
Louisiana marshlands were surveyed. However, this examination did observe, on 4 
descriptive level, in.,ac*s of pipelines on wetlands in East Texas (east of East Bay). 
Furthermore, three pipelines west of Waveland, Mississippi were selected for field 
investigation because they represented the best opportunity to document the impacts of 
a 
Gulf Coast. 


All barrier islands and barrier beaches were studied to de-emphasize effects of OCS 
pipelines, navigation channels, and facilities (see Glossary for definition of geological 
terms). Pipelines making landfall along non-barrier island/beach shorelines were not 
included, although the owners and physical characteristics of each system were identified 
using available data. For example, many OCS pipelines make landfall in the vicinity of 
the Atchafalaya Delta and the lower Mississippi River Delta where the shoreline consists 
primarily of marsh-mud flats. Therefore, any OCS pipeline impacts for this area were 
addressed by the Turner and Cahoon (1988) study. 


Scope of Study 


The research effort was divided into four tasks: (1) literature research, personal 
consultation, and synthesis of data; (2) map and air photo analysis for gulf coast overview 
and site specific description and quantification of impacts; (3) field investigations and 
laboratory analysis; and (4) summation of relationships between activities and 
environment and prediction of future impacts. 


In order to maximize the comprehensiveness of this study in terms of activities reviewed 
and environments present along the Gulf Coast, the decision was made to evaluate, at the 
descriptive level, all pipelines, navigation channels and selected facilities associated with 
OCS activities that could be located on 7.5 minute U.S. Geological Survey (USGS) 
topographic maps and aerial photographs. Task 1, therefore, involved the identification 
and verification of these activities using published and unpublished sources. Furthermore, 
basic information on the facilities that could have a bearing on type of impact was 
documented, such as type, location, size, construction date, and construction technique. 
Background information on environmental conditions, that is, physical, biological, and 
cultural parameters, of each coastal system was mapped and described with regard to how 
these parameters would interact with the OCS-related activities. 


» 
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Task 1 also included documentation of the existing State and Federal regulations 
emplacement of OCS facilities in order to adequately discuss the type of 


Task 3 consisted of four sets of field investigations conducted at the site of eleven OCS 
pipelines and two navigation channels. Vegetative, bathymetric, hydrologic, and geologic 
data were collected at each site. Field observations were used to corroborate site- 
specific air photo and map analyses. These parameters were selected because they are 
the major indicators of impacts which allow for correlation of quantifiable data from both 
ground investigations and air photo interpretation. By this technique, ground data can be 
extrapolated to analyses of coastwide aerial photographs. 


of the three preceding tasks, information was generated that established the 
number of OCS-related activities within this study area, the variety and method of 
construction techniques used, the existing regulations governing present construction, the 
variations in environmental forms and processes within the study area, and the type of 
impact associated with particular construction techniques in particular environments. 
Data were tabulated to establish correlations among activities, environments, and 
maries of information generated were prepared for each of the final three 
final task consisted of analysis of the data base to allow for making 
statements on the actual, observable impact of OCS activities on sensitive environments 
northern Gulf of Mexico coast. 


2 
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2. Definition, identification and verification of OCS-related facilities. 
3. MKentification of previously reported impacts and causes of impacts. 
4. 


Documentation and mapping at a scale of 1:250,000 of environmental 
parameters and facilities, i.e. (a) location map with OCS facilities; (b) 
land use and navigation channels; (c) cultural resources; (d) vegetation, 
precipitation surplus, and hydrology; (e) shoreline type, depth to 
Pleistocene, and sediment transport; (f) geomorphology and shoreline 
change; and g) nearshore energy levels. 


5. Documentation of existing State and Federal regulations influencing 
facility emplacement. Reviewed data were summarized and discussed in 
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chapters on OCS facilities (Chapter 2), navigation channels (Chapter 3), 
regulations (Chapter 4), and Gulf Coast Environment (Chapter 5). 


Major data sources included Gulf Coast ecological characterization studies (narratives and 
maps) and primary sources cited in publications generated by federally sponsored 
research. Literature and collateral information were also obtained from regional research 
facilities, universities, private companies, and State and Federal regulatory agencies. 


Pipeline operators (44 companies) were contacted for verification of OCS pipelines and 
basic pipeline characteristics. Virtually all companies contacted responded eventually, 
but the thoroughness of the data provided varied considerably. A great deal of time was 
expended on this research phase because the acquisition of historic information on 
construction techniques and basic pipeline parameters was essential to execution of the 
research effort. Summaries of the information from these sources were presented in 
written and tabular form. The latter materiel was used to correlate significance and type 
of impact between pipeline characteristics and environmental characteristics. 


Map and air photo analysis began with identification and acquisition of the most recent 
1:24,000 and 1:250,000 USGS maps of the study area and selected aerial photographs for 
specific sites. Because the aerial photographs were from different years, formats ranged 
from black and white, quad-centered, controlled photo-mosaics, to black and white, and 
color infrared (CIR) prints and transparencies. Scales ranged from 1:7200 to 1:65,000. To 
the greatest extent possible, this study utilized aerial photographs in-house or at nearby 
facilities, such as Louisiana State University and the Louisiana Department of Natural 
Resources in Baton Rouge, and the National Cartographic Information Center, Bay St. 
Louis, Mississippi. Selected additional photography was purchased from the EROS Data 
Center, Sioux Falls, South Dakota and the Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service (ASCS), Salt Lake City, Utah. Collateral data, in the form of published, small- 
scale pipeline maps and unpublished, large-scale "as built" maps, facilitated location of 
pipelines on aerial photographs and large-scale USGS maps. This step (i.c., projecting 
ta from aerial photographs of various time periods onto USGS topographical maps) was 
necessary in order to calculate changes along pipeline and channel rights-of-way (ROW) 
and controls, and to relate observabie impacts to the facilities. Selected OCS facilities 
were also mapped for further analysis. 


Map and photo data were tabulated in order to document type and amount of impact and 
correlate them to facility and environmental characteristics. 
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Once OCS pipelines were plotted on maps and aerial photographs, four sites were selected 
for field investigation. The field studies were intended to verify air photo data, thus 
allowing for extrapolation of findings to future transportation corridors, and to provide as 
much data as could be extracted reasonably in a one-time site visit. Sites representative 
of the different pipeline construction techniques were chosen for each of the four Gulf 
Coast systems. Two OCS navigation channels were also selected for field surveys. CS- 
related facilities were observed in the field but discussion of impact was confined to air 


photo analysis. 


The final task focused on summarizing all the data generated from the literature and 
personal contacts, map and photo analysis, and field investigations. Whereas Tasks 1 
through 3 emphasized data collection and analysis of impacts at specific levels, Task 4 
emphasized making the correlation between past activities and impacts in terms of 
specific Gulf Coast environments, and explicit construction techniques and future impacts 
with consideration of present regulations. 
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Organization 


The data and information generated from analysis of the various types of data has been 
organized in a format building from the past (literature and documents, maps, and photos) 
to the present (field investigations and current regulations). For purposes of data 
presentation and discussion, OCS-related activities have been divided into pipelines, 
navigation channels, and facilities, and have been grouped by each of the four coastal 
systems. This facilitated a discussion of impacts within similar environments, as well as 
discussion of differences that could be expected because of environmental variation along 
the Gulf coast. 


The large-scale maps present the physical, biological, and cultural data and appear in 
Volume Il. The atlas aids in interpreting the causes of observable impacts and in 
predicting future impacts. 


The objectives, scope, methodology, and report organization are presented in Chapter 1. 
Chapter 2 contains information on OCS pipelines and related facilities, including location, 
type, and construction techniques. A description of pipeline construction techniques, as 
well as factors influencing selection of techniques, is also discussed in Chapter 2. 


Chapter 3 surveys navigation channels within the study area and presents the rationale for 

those channels considered to be OCS-related. The environmental problems that 
have been attributed to OCS-related pipelines, navigation channels, and facilities are 
reviewed in Chapter 4. Mitigation measures that have been incorporated into 
construction are also sum marized. 


Chaptes 5 contains a review of Federal, State, and local regulations governing 
construction of canals within the study area. The information focuses primarily on 
current regulations and is presented by state. 


In Chapter 6, the environmental and cultural characteristics of each of the four coastal 
ecosystems are described. Included in the chapter are data on geology and sedimentology, 
climate and tropical storms, hydrology, vegetation, and land use and cultural features. 
Maps depicting the characteristics are printed at 1:500,000 in Yolume Il. The study area 
is covered by ten base maps and basic data has been combined into seven sets of overlays 
printed on each of the bases. 


Chapter 7 presents the impact of OCS pipelines selected in each of the four coastal 
ecosystems based on analysis of field data (on geologic, hydrologic, and vegetative 
parameters) and discusses air photo interpretation in detail. The hypothesis and 
methodology used to investigate impact are described in the beginning of the chapter. 
This is followed by a Gulf Coast overview of impacts of OCS pipelines derived from 


analysis of aerial photographs. 


The impact of OCS-related navigation channels and facilities is presented in Chapter 9 
and is based primarily on analysis of data compiled from air photos and maps. 


In Chapter 10, impacts of OCS pipelines, navigation channels, and related facilities are 
summarized. Based on conclusions derived from analysis of observations of past impacts, 
as well as present regulations governing construction of these OCS infrastructures in each 
of the Gulf coast states, predictions regarding future impacts are presented. 


The appendices include tabulated data which were compiled, analyzed, and presented for 
the study. 
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CHAPTER 2: OCS PIPELINES AND RELATED FACILITIES: 
LOCATION, TYPE, AND CONSTRUCTION TECHNIQUES 


Managemen 
Palik and Kunneke 1984; Smith 1984; Garofalo and Burk and Associates 1982; 
Associates 
Chevron U.S.A. Inc. 1986 
Line Company 1985; Tennessee Gas Transmission Company 1982, 1986a, 1986b; 
Transcontinental Ges Pipe Line 
maps (Texas Generai Land 
1953, 1964, 1973, 1974, 1977; Louisiana Department of Natural Resources 1986; Texas 
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For purposes of this study, Federal OCS pipelines were defined as those lines extending 
guifwerd of the State-Federal demarcation boundary as delineated on the most recent 
U.S. Geological Survey (USGS) topographic maps. A number of lines included in this study 
were originally constructed into state waters and only later extended to serve the Federal 
offshore. However, this study did not track the history of each line in order to determine 
its original lease block origin as a criteria for determining its OCS status. 


Baseline data on individual pipelines (j.e., owner/operator, lease block origin, landfall 
location, size, content, construction date, and emplacement technique) has been tabulated 
for purposes of summarizing the information (Appendix A.1 through A.4). These data 
came from pipeline maps; various permit applications to the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers (USACE), Galveston and Mobile Districts; journal articles; pipeline operators; 
and the 1986 Operators Manual from the Minerals Management Service, Gulf of Mexico 

The data on location, size, operator, and content has also been mapped (Maps 1A- 
10A, Vol. I) in order to relate pipeline data to the environmental setting and to correlate 
these parameters with any detectable impacts observed as a result of the air photo studies 
or the field investigations. While all other measurements in this report are given in 
metric units, pipeline diameter is left in English because of the pervasive use of this 
system within the industry. 


One hundred sixty-four pipelines extend from the Federal offshore and make landfall in 
the study area. Of these, 116, or 70%, cross barrier beach or island complexes, while the 
remainder intersect marsh or mud-flat shorelines. The Chandeleur Pipeline 12-in and 16- 
in were counted twice because they cross the Chandeleur Islands in the Mississippi Delta 
System and make landfall in Mississippi in the North Central Gulf Coast System. Of these 


164 pipelines, the majority (95 lines or 57%) enter the M Delta em, but only 
46 (28%) cross a barrier island (or island complex) or beach 2.1). Of these 46 
pipelines, seven (Trunkline 30 in, 30 in, Transco 26 in, Tennessee 26 in, 36 in, Texas 
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Figure 2.1. Distribution of OCS pipeline lendfalls by coastal system. 
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Figure 2.2. Contents of OCS pipelines making landfalls by coastal system. 
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Tubie 2.1. Distribution of OCS Pipciines By Pipetine Operster and System of Landfall. 
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While the pipeline landfall sites are fairly evenly distributed within each of the four 
coastal systems, some clustering occurs in all but the Texas Barrier Island System 
(Maps 1A-10A, Vol. I). Clusters consist of pipelines sharing the same canal or right-of- 
way or making landfall in close proximity to each other. Within the Strandplain-Chenier 
Plain, four landfall clusters exist and account for 66% of the pipeline landfalls in this 
region: (1) vicinity of Sabine River (7 lines), (2) near Johnsons Bayou (7 lines), (3) south of 
Grand Chenier (20 lines), and (4) west of Freshwater Bayou (9 lines). At each of these 
sites, various companies have constructed treatment or processing facilities along the 
major highways to handle the OCS products. 


Of the 46 pipelines making landfall along barrier island/beach systems in the Mississippi 
Delta, 68% cross the beach in clusters: (1) East Timbalier Island (12 lines), (2) vicinity of 
Port Fourchon (9 lines), (3) eastern end of Grand Isle (7 lines), and (4) north of Bay 
Chaland (4 lines). At the first three sites, facilities such as tank batteries or compressor- 
pumping-metering stations, exist to semi-process or temporarily store OCS products. 


In the North Central Gulf Coast System, half (2 lines) of the OCS "product" lines go to the 
Chevron Refinery at Pascagoula, while the remainder (2 lines) go through Mississippi to a 
refinery in Portland, Tennessee. 


Several companies have two or more pipelines located in the same flotation canal. In the 
Strandplain-Chenier Plain, Transco and Columbia Gulf have two lines per canal (L34, L35, 
and L36, L37, respectively), while Trunkline has three lines (L39, L40, L41). In the 
Mississippi Deltaic System, Transco has four lines in one canal (L58, L59, L60, L61), while 
Gulf Refinery and Tennessee Gas each have the two lines per their canal (L87, L88 and 
L101, L102, respectively) (see Maps 1A-10A, Vol. II for location of these lines). 


OCS-related Facilities 


It appears that most major facilities are originally located on higher, more stable ground, 
such as the Pleistocene Terrace or natural levees, and near transportation corridors such 
as roads or navigable waterways (Maps 1B-10B, Vol. I). Expansion of some facilities may 
have displaced wetlands, but this has become more difficult since the early 1970's because 
of regulations governing dredge and fill operations in wetlands. The only way to obtain an 
accurate estimate of the area of wetlands displaced by OCS facilities would be to identify 
all such facilities and historically map their expansion into wetlands. Such data 
information is not available in the literature. 


This study was also intended to evaluate the impact of OCS-related facilities on all 
barrier islands and beaches, and marshes, except those wetlands lying between East Bay, 
Texas, and Waveland, Mississippi. Identification of the impact of OCS-related facilities 
was difficult because of the lack of a comprehensive and up-to-date data base on facility 
type, size, location, and use by OCS-related industries. For example, the data have never 
been completely compiled for east Texas and the Chenier Plain region of Louisiana, 
though such a project is presently underway (Davis ongoing). Even companies contacted 
for maps showing the areal extent of major facilities were often unable to provide such 
maps for a variety of reasons. 


However, a review of existing data (Larson et al. 1980, Garofalo and Burk and 
Associates 1982, Kimber et al. 1984, Smith 1984, Palik and Kunneke 1984, MMS 1987) 
identifies the following types of facilities located in the coastal zone of the northern Gulf 
of Mexico as OCS-related: (1) oil storage; (2) gas processing and treating plants; (3) oil 
refineries; (4) compressor, pumping, metering stations; (5) terminals; (6) oil and gas- 
related shipyards; (7) pipe storage yards; (8) platform fabrication sites; (9) service base 
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and dock facilities (for oil logistical support); and (10) helicopter service. For purpuses of 
this study, those facilities that were mapped as being within marshlands or on barrier 
islands and beaches have been depicted on Maps 1A-10A, Vol. I. Additional facilities 
identified in the course of locating pipeline landfalls were also mapped. Table 2.2 is a 
compilation of available data depicting the type and amount of OCS-related facilities 
identified by coastal system from south Texas to northwest Florida. 


In general, oi] storage facilities can be found throughout the region and range from single 
tanks to tank batteries or farms consisting of numerous tanks. The major oil storage 
facilities are generally associated with the oil refineries. There are 31 oil refineries in 
Texas, 21 in Louisiana, 1 in Mississippi, 3 in Alabama, and 0 in Florida (MMS 1987). In 
Texas, all the refineries are located near major cities and 71% of the refineries are in 
three counties: Harris, Jefferson, and Nueces. Galveston County has three refineries, 
Cameron and Brazoria have two refineries each, and Hardin and Chambers Counties have 
one each. 


In Louisiana, the oil refineries are scattered throughout 11 parishes, only 8 of which are 
coastal (Table 2.3). The refineries are generally confined to inland areas of the coastal 
parishes and located primarily on elevated, better drained natural levees and Pleistocene 
terrace. The three refineries in Alabama are located on upland areas near Mobile. Most 
of the Chevron USA refinery in Pascagoula, Mississippi lies on Pleistocene terrace, but 
there appears to have been some plant expansion into wetland areas south of the terrace. 


There are over three times as many gas processing and treating plants as there are oil 
refineries in this area (Table 2.4). Texas coastal parishes have at least 74 plants, while 
Louisiana has at least 83 (MMS 1987). In Texas, 53% of these plants are located in five 
coastal parishes (Chambers, Galveston, Jefferson, Nueces, San Patricio), while all the 
plants are located near cities or communities on upland sites. Overall, the expansion of 
these sites into coastal marshes has probably been minimal and could only be verified by a 
case study of each plant's expansion since original construction. Only three plants are 
located on a barrier island (e.g., Galveston). 


Approximately 45% of the gas processing plants in Louisiana are located in ten coastal 
parishes where construction or expansion of the plant may have impacted some marshland. 
The extent of such impact, if any, could only be determined by case histories of each 
plant. However, the major portion of these plants, if not all, were constructed originally 
on natural levees, chenier ridges, or Pleistocene terrace. 


There appear to be no marshes in the vicinity of the gas processing plants in Alabama, 
Florida, and Mississippi. Therefore, construction or expansion of these plants probably 
had no impact on marshes. 


Compressor, pumping, and metering stations are quite numerous but require relatively 
little area, for example, less than 0.10 ha to about 1.22 ha. These stations are located at 
the head of a pipeline system or at the juncture of a system handling different grades of 
crude oil (Bell 1963). Tanks are often located at the station to receive and hold some 
grades while the pump transports other grades. Compressor stations are needed to force 


lower pressure products into higher pressure lines. 


Previous studies only mapped these facilities for Texas and Louisiana (177 for all of 
coastal Texas and 2 for Louisiana barrier islands) (Table 2.2; Maps 1A-10A, Vol. 11) 
Terminals were only mapped for Texas (47) (Table 2.2). 
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Chevron US.A., In. 


Tipperary 
Union Oil Co. of California 


Mobile 

Mobile Mobile [Chickasaw] 
Calcasieu Lake Charles 
Acadia Church Point 
Acadia Mermentau 
Calcasieu West Lake/Lake Charlies 
St. John the Baptist Mt. Airy 
Acadia 

Calcasieu Lake Charles 
E. Baton Kouge Baton Rouge 
St. Charles Good Hope 
Plaquemines Belle Chasse 
St. Charles St. Rose 
Terrebonne Dulac 
Calcasieu Lake Charles 
St. James St. James 
Vermilion Gueydon 

St. John the Garyville 

St. Bernard Meraux 

W. Baton Rouge Port Allen 

St. Charles Norco 

St. Bernard Chalmette 
St. James Convent 
Jackson Pascagoula 
Jefferson Port Arthur 
Galveston Texas City 
Harris Houston 
Nueces Corpus Christi 
Harris Houston 
Nueces Corpus Christi 
Harris Pasadena 
Brazoria Freeport 
Harris Houston 
Harris Baytown 
Jefferson Port Arthur 
Jefferson Port Neches 
Cameron Brownsville 
Nueces Corpus Christi 
Galveston Texas City 
Nueces Ingleside 
Jefferson Beaumont 
Cameron Brownsville 
Brazoria Sweeny 
Chainbers Mt. Belview 
Nueces Corpus Christi 
Nueces Corpus Christi 
Harris Deer Park (Houston) 
Hardin Silsbee 

Nueces Corpus Christi 
Jefferson Port Arthur, Port Neches 
Galveston Texas City 
Nueces Ingleside 
Nueces Ingleside 
Jefferson Nederland 


1 data from Lynch and Risotto (1985) 


* closed in 1985 (Lynch and Risotto 1985). 


Table 2.4. Distribution of Ges Processing Plants in Coastal Region by Owner and 
State (after: MMS 1987). 
Alabama County/Parish City 
Getty Oil Co. Mobile Satsuma 
Union Oil Co. of California Mobile Chunchilla 
Mobile Oil Corp. Mobile Delchamps (Mary Ann 
Plant) 
Florida 
Exxon Escambia Co. Canoe 
Louisiana 
Amoco Production Co. Calcasieu Lake Charles 
Cameron Grand Chenier 
E. Baton Rouge Baker 
Lafourche Raceland 
Livingston Denham Springs 
Vermilion Kaplan 
Atlantic Richfield St. Mary Franklin 
Ceieron E. Baton Rouge Baker 
Iberville Plaquemines 
St. Mary Baldwin 
Gibson 
Chevron U.S.A., Inc. Cameron Johnsons Bayou 
Cities Service Co. Acadia Crowley 
St. James St. James 
Conoco, Inc. Acadia Egan 
Calcasieu Lake Charles 
Cameron Grand Chenier 
Danson Oil Co. Cameron Creole 
Exxon Corp. Acadia Morse 
Jefferson Grand Isle 
Lafourche Thibodaux 
St. Landry Opelousas 
St. Centerville 
Getty Oil Co. Cameron Cameron 
Gulf Energy Processing Group St. Martin La Rose 
Kerr-McGee St. Martin St. Martinville 
Koch Industries, Inc. Calcasieu Manchester 
Iberia Bayou Postillion 
Liquid Products Recovery Assumption Napoleonville 
Assumption Napoleonville 
Louisiana Land and Exploration Co. Terrebonne Houma 
Marathon Oil Co. Calcasieu Toomey 
- = - > 
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Table 2.4 continued. 


Mobil Oil Corp. Calcasieu lowa 
Cameron Cameron 
Cameron Creole 
Lafourche Golden Meadow 
Vermilion Kaplan 
: Vermilion Abbeville 
| Mullis and Pritchard E. Baton Rouge Burtville 
Phillips Petroleum Co. Lafourche Valentine 
5 Vermillion Erath 
Placid Oil Company St. Mary Patterson 
St. Mary Patterson 
Terrebonne Chauvin 
| Resources Extraction and Processing St. Mary Bayou Vista 
, Shell Oil Co. Ascension Geismar 
Calcasieu Bell City 
Cameron Johnson's Bayou 
Cameron Hackberry 
Cameron Jonnson's Bayou 
Iberia Weels 
J Iberville Bayou Goula 
St. Bernard Toca, Yscloskey 
St. Charles Hehnville 
St. Mary Patterson 
Terrebonne Gibson 
Terrebonne Chauvin 
Southern Natural Gas St. Bernard Chalmette 
J Sun Exploration and Production Co. Pointe Coupee Lottie 
Sun Gas Co. Caicasieu Moss Bluff 
St. Mary Belle Isle 
J Vermilion Maurice 
Superior Oil Co. Cameron Lowery 
Terrebonne Dulac 
J Vermilion Kaplan 
Tenneco Oil Exploration and 
Production Calcasieu Vinton 
| Texaco Inc. Iberia New Iberia 
St. Charles Paradis 
St. Mary Berwick 
» Plaquemines Venice 
| Plaquemines Buras 
Terrebonne Houma 
Terrebonne Cocodrie 
Vermilion Erath 


Texaco Producing Inc. Plaquemines Venice 


Texas Exploration Corp. St. Landry Eunice 
Union Oil Company of California Terrebonne Houma 


J Union Texas Petroleum Corp. St. Bernard Toca 
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Acadia 
Cameron 
Plaquem ines 
St. Landry 
Hancock 


Atlantic Rienfield Co. 
Champlin Petroleum Compeny 
Cities Service Company 

HNG Petrochemicals 

Houston Oi] and Minerals Corp. 


Exzon Corporation 


Conoco Inc. 


Tabie 2.4 continued. 
Warren Petroleum Co. 
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Table 2.4 concluded. 
Marethon Oil Company 
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Mitenell Energy & 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 
Superior Oil Co. 

Sun Ges Company 
Tenneco Oil Company 
Tenneco Oil Exploration & 
Texaco Producing, Inc. 
Texas Oil and Gas Corp. 
United Texas Transmission Co. 
Valero Hydrocarbons Co. 
Warren Petroleum Co. 


Texaco Inc. 


— 
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shipyard country, probably the largest 
1984:111). This area occasionally services petroleum industry-related vessels. No oil and 
gas related shipyards were identified for northwest Florida (Palik and Kunneke 1985). 


No study has documented the origin or expansion of these shipyards in response to 
increased activity in the oi] and gas industry from the late 1940s to the present. 
of these facilities and mapping of associated 

be needed to adequately document the impact of such 

facilities on marshes within the study area. However, it would appear that most of these 
serve other types of maritime activities (for example, 

fisheries, and military or recreational), although perhaps not on as large a scale of 


z 
| 


operation. 

end Yards 
Pipe-coating and storege yards have been identified in Texas, Louisiana, and Mississippi 
(Table 2.6) 1A-10A, Vol. I). Such yards may cover over 40.5 ha (Davis 1984) and 


serve as major distribution centers for pipe-laying operations throughout the Gulf Coast 
region. At such facilities, steel pipe is coated to a company's specifications to protect it 
from corrosion when laid in the Gulf of Mexico or buried in coastal wetlands. These yards 
must be located on navigable waterways to facilitate transportation of pipe by barge from 


the yard to the site of pipe-laying operations. 
Platform Fabrication Sites 


The majority of platform fabrication sites occur in coastal Louisiana along waterways 
sufficiently deep to float the platforms to offshore locations (Table 2.7) (Maps 1A-10A, 
Vol. 1). The fabrication sites are themselves constructed primarily on higher land along 
natural levees. 


Supply- Service Bases/Dock Facilities 


The logistical supply-service bases are associated with many of the dock facilities in 
coastal areas, with the largest number being in Louisiana (Table 2.8) (Maps 1A-10A, 
Vol. I). Intracoastal City, Port Fourchon, and, to some extent, Venice were developed 
specifically to service the offshore industry, while other ports expanded as offshore 
demands grew during the 1960s and 1970s. A large number of ports also exist in Texas to 
supply and service offshore activities, but these ports pre-dated OCS activities and served 
other marine interests as well as OCS activities. 
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Major shipyards: building capacity 144.8 m or longer (MMS 1987). 
Number of shipyards at site. 
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Pennsylvania to user centers in central and eastern Pennsylvania (Hall 1959). The need to 
protect these lines from hazards, such as farm machinery and vandalism, and the concern 
for public safety resulted in lines being buried by the late 1920s (Hall 1959; Mousselli 
1986). This trenching technique is still used in coastal areas having dry, firm ground such 
as high dune fields on barrier islands and beaches and natural levees. Generally, in coastal 
areas, a backhoe will dig and refill the trench which ranges from 1.2 to 2.4 m deep and 0.9 
to 1.5m wide at the bottom except through high dunes where depth and width will be 
higher. A bulldozer recontours the surface once the line is in place and the excavated 
material is backfilled. Of the four emplacement techniques, this requires the least 
construction right-of-way (ROW) (30.4 to 38.1 m) and maintenance ROW (15.2 to 30.4 m). 
The width of ROW varies with the minimum size being determined by the physical needs 
for construction, maintenance, and repair. 


Proper site restoration measures, such as recontouring with top soil on the surface, 
revegetation, and installation of erosion control measures, where necessary, minimizes 
the extent of impact of this emplacement technique. The primary permanent impact is 
that the ROW is kept clear of tall vegetation such as shrubs and trees, in order to allow 
biweekly surveillance of ihe pipeline route for leaks, damage, or encroachment. 


Flotation Canal 


The flotation canal consists of an excavated waterway sufficiently wide and deep to 
accommodate, at various times and in sequence, the dredge barge, the lay barge, and the 
pipe supply barge. While flotation canals can be dredged in any wetland environment, 
they are especially common in wetland and shallow water areas where the soils are too 
unconsolidated and unstable to support marsh-buggy-mounted draglines. Canal depths 
below mean low water are determined by the draft of the inland lay barge and loaded pipe 
barge, which commonly draw 1.2 to 2.4 m of water. 


Standard plans, as attached to permit applications or presented in the literature, cite a 
typical flotation canal as being 12.2 m wide and 2.4 to 3.0 m deep. This width refers to 
minimum bottom width as dredged by a 11.0-m-wide barge. Commonly used 12.2-m 
barges would dredge a bottom width of about 12.7 m. These two barge sizes appear to be 
the most commonly employed in wetland and shallow water environments from the 1950s 
to the present (Table 2.9). Barges used in offshore pipe-laying operations have always 
been considerably larger than the onshore variety. In the 1950s offshore barges ranged 
from 41.1 m x 12.2 m x 2.6 m, to 76.2 m x 15.2mx3.5 m. Today these barges range from 
106.6 m x 18.2 m x 7.2 m, to 128 m x 39m x 8.5m. Semi-submersible and ship-shape lay 
barges are 152.4 m and 182.8 m, respectively. These larger sizes are necessary to operate 
in higher seas; 1.2 m for smaller barges, up to 3.4 m for the larger barges (Gard 1963). 


Spoil deposition within the construction ROW was determined primarily by the property 
owners, ROW agreement stipulations, or, in the absence of such special conditions, the 
dredging company engineers. Today, State and Federal regulatory agencies attach special 
conditions, usually on a case-by-case basis, to pipeline permits in order to minimize the 
environmental impact of the process. 


Historically, spoil deposits were placed in continuous lines parallel to, but slightly back 
from, the canal banks and mounded to thie level that the spoil could be maintained before 
flowing outward at the base. Some landowners, even on the earliest pipeline routes 
demanded alternating spoil banks, leaving breaks in spoil, or even backfilling trenches in 
areas such as one with an abundant muskrat population and trapping leases, where the 
natural hydrologic regime was to be maintained. More recently these practices, such as 
19.2-m breaks in spoil at least every 152.4 m, have been adapted by regulatory agencies 
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for many of the same environmentally based reasons. However, continuous spoil banks 
may be required, if they are part of a permitted managemert program involving water 
level control within an impounded and managed unit. 


A major difference between pipeline canals and rig or navigation canals is that once 
constructed, continuous water access through the canal is not required and is even 
discouraged by the operators in order to lessen the chance of pipeline damage. Therefore, 
flotation canals are almost always dammed at the point of ingress and egress (e.g., bays 
and gulfshore) through wetlands and at intersecting waterways, both natural and man- 
made. Many long pipeline canals also have weirs or bulkheads spaced at regular intervals 
along their course, the design and location often being determined by the property owner's 
contract or governmental agency conditions. The dams reduce bank erosion by minimizing 
boat traffic or tidal exchange. Bulkheads are also placed at the juncture of the onshore 
(push-pull ditch) and offshore (floatation canal push point) to lessen the possibility of 
erosion. These bulkheads are usually placed 61.0 m to 152.4 m inland from the shore at 
the time of construction. 


An OCS pipeline can be emplaced using the flotation technique from shallow, nearshore 
areas across barrier islands or barrier beaches and wetlands until upland areas are 
reached. In the deeper waters, where the offshore portion of the lay operation occurs, the 
only dredging done involves trenching or jetting in-place pipeline, which must be covered 
by at least 0.9 m of material from the shore to the 61.0 m water depth (43 CFR 2883). A 
standard scenario for this procedure involves the dredge barge excavating a flotation 
channel from the nearshore area through the beach and across interior bays or wetlands to 
a termination point or to where upland trenching operations begin (Figure 2.5). 
Immediately prior to pipe-laying operations, a second dredge barge begins traversing the 
flotation canal and excavating a ditch in the bottom of the canal sufficiently large and 


deep to accommodate the pipe and provide the required amount of cover. The lay barge 
then proceeds along this canal, in a stop-and-go manner, welding, inspecting, and laying 
pipe in the ditch. The barge remains stationary while the pipe joints are welded and 
inspected. A tug moves the lay barge forward the length of the welded pipe section, 
allowing the string to slide off the stern of the barge and into the prepared trench. 
Pipelines transporting gas must be weighed with concrete coating or secured with iron 
river weights when they pass through marshes, swamps, and open water, otherwise they 
will float. Preliminary coating also protects the lines from corrosion (Huffman and 
Whipple 1965). Once in the trench, the pipe will be jetted in place to achieve the required 
depth of water and/or bottom material cover. As the lay moves along the canal, it 
is accompanied by regular auxiliary boat traffic consisting of crew and supply boats and 


pipe supply barges. 


If the beach crossing is the only route for materials, and there is a lot of littoral drift 
along the coast, the beach opening will be maintained open during the installation 
procedure. Once the line is in place, this beach cut can be allowed to fill naturally with 
littoral drift material. Airphoto analysis, field investigations, and literature reviews 
indicate that most, if not all, of the flotation canals were initially dammed or bulkheaded 
upon completion of the line lay. Generally, these bulkheads were set back 91.4 to 121.9 m 
from the shoreline (Herlevic 1988). In time, and in areas of shoreline erosion, the 
shoreline retreats landward of the bulkhead, leaving it exposed in the nearshore and 
requiring the pipeline operators to construct another set back bulkhead (Figure 2.5), as 
insurance that the canal won't cause breaching of the existing littoral drift plug or erosion 
along the canal if no sand/shell plug is present. 


A cross section of a typical flotation canal illustrates the initial forms resulting from 
dredging, for example, spoil, berm, canal, and pipe ditch (Figure 2.6). As shown in 
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Figure 2.5. | Comparison of change along a typical flotation canal over a 30-year period. 
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Figure 2.6. | Comparison of typical cross sections for a push-pull ditch and a flotation canal. 
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Table 2.9, the size of each of these forms varies considerably, largely because of the 
variations in substrate stability and size of dredge barge. Unstable soils will flow farther, 
creating a lower, wider spoil area. Such soils will also slump or slough along the cut bank, 
causing a wider canal to be formed than depicted in design drawings. Wider, deeper draft 
barges will also dredge canals that are initially larger. 


The push-pull diteh emplacement method has the potential to result in fewer direct and 
indirect negative impacts on the environment than the flotation canal technique. A cross 
section of a typical push-pull ditch illustrates the need for a narrower construction ROW, 
narrower and shallower pipe ditch, and narrower spoil deposits (Figure 2.6). These ditches 
can be dredged in areas where soils are too wet and unstable for upland trenching 
techniques but sufficiently firm enough to support marsh-buggy-mounted draglines. 
Excavated spoil can be deposited on the side opposite the dragline work side or parallel 

diteh if the marsh buggy is backing along the ROW. 
When the dragiine is moving along only one side of the canal, wooden mats are sometimes 


Historically, these ditches were probably backfilled only if landowners made this a 
stipulation of the ROW lease agreement. In recent years, regulatory agencies have begun 
to require that all ditches be backfilled and that the spoil be initially double-ditched to 
allow for replacement of top soil last. Double ditching is often achieved by having two 
ditching machines operating in tandem, with the front machine cutting and depositing the 
topsoil and back machine completing ditching and depositing material in separate piles 
(Muckley 1963). This procedure provides a seed bank that would, in theory, expedite the 


revegetation process along the ROW. 


The accejerated rate at which pipelines can be laid using this technique, rather than the 
flotation method, allows for prompt backfilling of the trench and results in less soil 
compaction from spoil mounding, a more complete ditch filling and faster marsh 
recolonization of the ROW (Chabreck 1978). Two major problems associated with 
backfilling are: 1) grading the backfill site to a level contour to prevent ponding and 2) 
scraping the spoil into the ditch without gouging holes in the spoil deposit areas that then 
remain as shallow open water areas susceptible to erosion. 


Emplacement of an OCS pipeline utilizing the push-pull method can involve establishment 
of a push-point at the beach with push-pull directed inland (Figure 2.7), or establishment 
of a push-point on an inland, navigable channel with push-pull directed gulfward across the 
wetland. Pipe can also be welded at the beach push-point and floeted offshore with 
pontoons for positioning and burial between the shore and the offshore platform. In some 
instances, the onshore portion of the line will be laid and the ditch backfilled prior to the 
cutting of a push-point slip in the beach for positioning of the lay barge which will weld 
and deliver the pipe offshore. 


The push point site resembles the typical flotation canal in both plan and cross-sectional 
view because it must accommodate the same type of equipment, that is, dredge barge, lay 
barge, and pipe supply barges. Some Gulf shore push-point sites may be double wide (24.2 
to 3.4m) to allow the pipe supply barge to navigate alongside the push barge for 
stockpiling of pipe onshore and/or transfer of pipe to the lay barge. The work area ROW 
at the shore can cover several acres of high ground and temporarily contain stockpiled 
pipe, supplies, and construction equipment. 
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Pigure 2.7. | Comparison of change along a tyical push-pull ditch over a 30-year period. 
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ORIGINAL PIPELINE AND LANDFALL PROFILE 
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PIPELINE AND LANDFALL PROFILE AFTER LOWERING 
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Figure 2.11. Bore hole being directionally drilled from the 
beach to offshore (Knight 1988). 
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threaded through the bore hole to shore. Within a barrier island? system, the entire line 
would probably be laid using upland trenching methods untii the unstable back marsh and 
back bay areas are reached. Here conventional flotation, or more likely, push-pull 
methods are employed. 


With the directionally drilled technique, no cuts are made in the beach. The only habitat 
disturbance involves site clearance and grading for drilling equipment placement and 
operation. Under present regulations, these sites are to be restored to grade, and 


revegetation may be required. 


Factors Influencing Selection of Emplacement Techniques 


Pipeline companies have the right to condemn property for use of pipeline ROW, so 
factors other than the possibility of ROW acquisition often influence ROW selection. 
Major factors that are often cited are as follows: 


1. Distance between origin and destination (with the shortest route 
generally being the most desirable in terms of time and amount of pipe 
required) (Smith 1981). 


2. Difficulty of emplacement as a result of terrain conditions (i.e., uplands; 
wetlands; shallow, non-navigable water bodies) (Mousselli 1986, 
Gard 1963). 


3. Number of property owners with which to negotiate ROW lease 
stipulations. 


4. Difficulty in negotiating with landowners or regulatory agencies ROW 
lease stipulations (ranging from complete site restoration to pre- 
construction conditions to minimal restoration or on- or off-site 
environmental mitigation) (Muckley 1963, Ivey 1958). 


5. Presence of foreign lines, navigation channels, or other transportation 
corridors that must be passed under (Smith 1981). 


6. Environmentally-sensitive habitats and threatened or endangered species 
habitat which must be avoided. 


7. Number of jurisdictional bodies with which to negotiate, such as state 
and county/parish highway and road departments, flood and drainage 
boards, railroads, power companies having interfering easements, Corps 
of Engineers and state coastal zone agencies. 


8. Type and density of development along proposed ROW. 


The primary objective for pipeline operators is to select a transportation corridor that 
allows for prompt emplacement of a line, in terms of engineering practices and 
compliance with ROW stipulations from Federal and State agencies and private 
landowners, along the shortest distance practicable. Principal considerations governing 
selection of ROW and emplacement techniques are economic factors and environmental 
and safety concerns (Vincent-Genod 1984). The speed with which a pipeline can be put in 
place has long been a vital factor in the decision-making process (Love 1957). Table 2.11 
contains a listing of the major advantages and disadvantages of the four major techniques 
that are considered when selecting a route and a technique. 
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Tebie 1.11. Comparison of Advantages ani Disedveniages of Major Empiecement 
Tectuqwea. 


Upiend Trencning 
Advantages Dissdventages 
Requires nerrower construction ROW Cannot be used in areas with [looded 
or unconsolidetes soils. 
Exeeveted irencn can be veck{illed 
end suceess{ully resiored. 
Easy site eceess for consiruction 
and any subsequent maintenance 
Photetion Cone 
Adventages (Gerd 1963) Disedver: tages 
Easy eccess if neve to return [or i. Construction directly removes 
repairs or —+- by eet tape hy dy 
nevigation on crossing : repleces = —3 
subject lo continued erosion. 
Sain aeammee 2. Provides « corridor for salt water 
placed over original line without intrusion, tidal scour, end {resh- 
having te lower it. water drainage which must be 
managed in order io lessen nege- 
Construction can be quicker (hen tive environmental impacts. 
push diteh under some circumstance. 
3. = Initially it disturbs more nabitet 
than the other three 


Creaper end less nazerdous ie-ins long-term al ter ation of pre- 
where it is necessary to set vaives cone Lruction 
end pass under other lines. forms and processes. 
Push-Pull Diten 

Advantages Disedventages 
Small diten similar to (net associated 1. Route tes to be fairly streignt 
with upland trenching techniques. because line cannot be pushed or 

pulled around bends. 

Can be beckfilied and recont oured te 
approximete preconstruction eievations 2. Pipe must be nendied maa 


Less disturbance of site than in other 


techniques, thereby facilitating quicker 
site recontouring and restoration. 


6. Marsh buggy traffic along ROW 


during construction cer lead to 
long-term or permanent marsh 
destruction. 


1. May be limited to use in areas 
where bore hole can be 
maintained during drilling and 
pipe inreading process. 
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CHAPTER 3: IDENTIFICATION OF OCS 


NAVIGATION CHANNELS 
Rod E. Emmer 
Ports have always been important to the economic activity of the Gulf of Mexico. The 
history of all of the major cities and many of the small communities of the Gulf is 


y tied to waterborne commerce and the maritime industry. Ports serve as the 
commercial transfer point for agricultural products and mineral resources, as well as 
manufactured goods and petrochemical products originating in the interior of the United 
States. They also serve as the gateway to the United States for foreign goods, such as 
bananas from Central America, oil from South America, and cars and electronics from 
Europe and Asia. Not only do ports serve commerce but they are also centers of support 
and supply activities for the domestic fishing industry and for the extraction of oil and gas 
from the outer continental shelf. 


Natural harbors are found at several locations along the Gulf of Mexico, but were only 
accessible through tidal passes or across river mouth bars. Navigable waterways are 
integral components of al] harbor systems; as long as the ships did not exceed the natural 
channel capacity, no insurmountable problems existed. However, with the advent of 
larger sailing ships and, eventually, motorized vessels, improvements to these natural 
water courses became essential to serve the deeper draft ships. The restrictions (tidal 
deltas, bay and river mouth bars, and shallow nearshore bars and bottoms) had to be 
eliminated. Dredges excavated channels; jetties confined flows, while at the same time 
interrupting longshore sediment transport; and canals were dug where no natural water 
courses existed. Although they are, for the most part, very beneficial for the local and 
regional economy, many projects caused adverse primary and secondary impacts on the 
surrounding physical and biological environment. Primary impacts are those that "are 
caused by the action and occur at the same time and place" as the action. Secondary 
impacts are those that "are caused by the action and are later in time or farther removed 
in distance, but are still reasonably foreseeable" (40 CFR 1508.8). As a result of the 
nation's growing awareness of the values of the natural systems and our final 
acknowledgement that projects do cause detrimental effects, the Federal and State 
governments have been trying to determine which actions are responsible for degradation 
of the coastal areas. Activities associated with the extraction of oil and gas from the 
Outez Continental Shelf (OCS), of which navigation canals are one element, have been 
cited as major causes of deterioration of the coastal systems. 


The purpose of this section, then, is to determine which navigation projects were dredged 
or improved for the purpose of better serving the OCS activities in the Gulf of Mexico. 
First, the characteristics of OCS-related vessels are presented; second, a brief summary 
of the history of the project is given; and finally, those navigable waterways which were 
initially dredged or later improved for the purpose of facilitating the OCS oil and gas 
industry are identified. A project is defined as OCS-related if: 


1. channel improvements arc c.'cd in the published literature as supporting or 
intending to support OCS a *ivi'.es; or 


2. the OCS industry is cited «: »>enefiting from a project and the savings to the 
industry are made part of a Benefit/Cost Analysis. 


Channel improvements (project) authorized for depths to or exceeding 9m before 1947 
(when the first Outer Continental Shelf activities started) are considered to be in response 
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to foreign trade, not to a demand from the OCS industry. To determine which navigation 


systems are OCS-related, it is necessary to specify the channel requirements for OCS 
vessels and to identify the beneficiaries of the navigation system. 


OCS Navigational Needs 


During the early years of OCS oil and gas extraction in the Gulf of Mexico companies used 
a variety of existing watercraft modified to serve the industry. Shrimp boats were 
converted to carry supplies to the platforms; surplus Navy ships served as floating crew 
quarters. Eventually specialized boats were designed and constructed to meet the 
particular needs of the industry (Table 3.1). Table 3.2 shows the dimensions of the typical 
types of vessels that are used in the offshore industry. 


In addition to these typical vessels (Table 3.1), the industry must provide for supplying 
fabrication yards. Fabrication yards are on navigable waterways that are usually 4.6 to 
9.1m deep with a horizontal clearance of 64.0 to 106.1 m. Pipe yards are also on 
channels that must be from 4.6 to 9.1m deep (Clark et al. 1978) because some supply 
boats may require 9.1 m of water. 


Project Beneficiaries 


Many natural channels in the study area have been improved for navigation by dredging to 
widen or deepen a water course or the nearshore or by the construction of jetties to 
confine flow or affect sediment movement. Several artificial channels have been dredged 
to facilitate waterborne commerce. Table 3.3 summarizes important characteristics 
about channels in the study area which cross either wetlands, a barrier beach, or a barrier 
island arc. The locations of chese channels are shown on Maps 1B-10B in Volume II. The 
channels in the table are in sequence from south Texas to Florida. In the case of 
Louisiana, the study area is limited to either the barrier beach or barrier island systems of 
the coast. Therefore, navigation channels which do not cross a barrier island or beach are 
not included in this report. Examples of projects which are OCS-related but are not 
shown because they are not in the study area are Bayous Boeuf, Black, and Chene, and the 
Lower Atchafalaya River near Morgan City and Grand Pass, a distributary of the 
Mississippi River, in Plaquemines Parish. 


Navigation Channels 
Texas 


In extreme south Texas is the Rio Grande and Brazos Santiago, the gateways to interior 
Texas and northern Mexico. The Rio Grande is a shallow, meandering river with its Head 
of Navigation 402.2 km up the river (Alperin 1977). Shifting sandbars and poor anchorages 
put the Rio Grande at a decided disadvantage compared to the Brazos. Good anchorages 
on the Brazos close to the Gulf and the railroad eliminated use of the Rio Grande for 
navigation in 1870. Improvements by the Federal government to the Brazos began in 
1878. In 1919 Congress authorized a 5.4-by-121.9-m channel through the pass. In 1927, a 
918.2-m north jetty and a 426.7-m south jetty were erected. An improved jetty system 
and a 7.6-by-91.4-m channel were completed by 1935. In 1945 the Brownsville Channel 
entrance was set for 10.6 m and the channel was deepened to 10.0 m across the Laguna 
Madre. The Brownsville and Port Isabel turning basins were dredged to 9.8m. Today the 
channel is 11.0 to 11.6 by 91.4m. The inner channels and turning basins for Brownsville 
and Port Isabel kept pace with the depths across the bar and through the jetties (U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers, New Orleans District [USACE] 1979). 


et al. 1978). 
Type of Vessel Description 
Crew For personnel transport; high speed boat. 
Utility/supply General maintenance and movement of 
light-weight equipment and cargo. 
Supply For transport of bulk cargo. 
Utility Maintenance and general work. 
Tug Light to heavy towing. 
Tug-supply Moderate towing and transport of portable 
equipment and cargo. 
Crew/utility Personnel transfer and general work. 
Crew/supply Transfer of personnel and equipment. 


Table 3.2. Characteristics of Typical Support Vessels Serving the OCS 
Industry (Clark et al. 1978). 


___Type_ Vessel Length Draft Width 
65 ft Class Crewboat 65 10 17 
100 ft Class Crewboat 90 7.5 21 
110 ft Class Production/ 

Utility Vessel 110 11 25 
165 ft Class Supply Vessel 166 13 38 


8000 Horsepower Class 
Tug/Supply Vessel 210 17.5 40 


Tebie 3.3. Charecteristics of Maintained Nevigation Channels through Barrier islands and Barrier Beeches and within the Coastal Zone. 


Authorized to Channei 
County, Corps of Engineers Depth x 
— — ExceptesNote¢ = Completed ‘Deters! 
Brownsville Cnannel Cameron, 1919 1960 7.4 91.4 
(Brazos Santiago) Texas 
Port Mansfield Willecy, Local interest 19387 4.8 x 76.2 
Cnrannel Texas USACE 1959 1962 
Corpus Christi Snip Nuevo, 1899, 1902 1996 7.6 « between 
Channel, Aransas Pass Texas 1905, 1907 19% g td 
Metagorde Sni Metagords, 1958 1967 11.46 « $1.4 
Channel Texas 
Freeport Brazoria, 1889, private co. 1568 orig. 1.6 x between 
Texas 1899 USACE pectres jetties 
complete 
Boliver Roeds Galveston, 1890 1897 7.6 x between 
(including Houston Texas jetties 
ship channel and 
Galveston channel) 
Sabine River Jefferson, 1913 1920 7.9 x between 
— East Jetty jetties 
1929 
West Jetty 
1912 
Channel 


Present 
Owter Bar 
Structures in Chane) 
Sn Meters 
North Jetty 1929.4 11.6-11.0 x 91.4 
South Jetty 1552.0 
North Jetty 701.0 46% 76.2 
South Jetty 691.8 . 
North Jetty 2816.6 14.3 « 213.4 
South Jetty 2250.9 
North Jetty 1796.3 11.6 91.4 
South Jetty 1828.4 
North Jetty 2346.9 14.3 x 121.9 
South Jetty 2633.4 
Relocation and 
rehabilitation 


euthorized in 1970 


North Jetty 7896.4 12.8 x 243.8 
South Jetty 10851.8 


East Jetty 7702.2 
West Jetty 6662.9 


12.8 x 2438 


Present Jetty 
Crannel 
__2 Meters _ 


11.6-11.0 x 91.4 
48x 76.2 
13.7 x 182.8-222.5 


11.6 « 91.4 


13.7 x 121.9 


12.2 243.8 Commerce 


12.2 x 243.8-152.4 Pine lumber 


replaced by 
chemical and petro- 
leum industry 


Table 3.3 continued. 
Present 
Authorized to Chane Outer Bar Present Jetty 
County, Corps of Engineers Depth x Width Structures ia Chameei Chaame 
—___Meme_...- __ State _i Meters in Meters _ in Meters — _ Comets 
Caleasieu River Cameron, 1937 Jetties 1942 8.8 x 121.9 East Jetty 2627.4 12.8 x 243.8 12.2-12.8 1 2343.8 For general 
Louisiane 1946 1949 11.22121.9 and 2078.8 from com merce 
shoreline 
West Jetty 2453.6 
and 2071.1 from 
shoreline 
Mermentau River Cameron, 1941 1952 276.7 sqm — For discharge of 
Louisiane below mean nooo flows 
low gulf 
Mermenteu River, Cameron, East Cameron 1971 46x 61.0 East Jetty approx. 4.6 x 61.0 4.6 x 61.8 Nevigation for 
Guif of Mexico Louisiana = Port, Harbor 304.8 m; West industry J 
Nevigation Cronnel and Terminal Jetty approx. w 
District of m 
Cameron Parish 
Freshweter Bayou Vermilion, 1963 1968 3.6 x 76.2 — 12 x 250 — Serve offsnore oil 
Louisiena industry end fisning 
Houma Navigation Canal 1955 by 1962 46x 45.7 — — x 91.4 — For offshore oul 
Terrebonne Parish industry, USACE 
1962 USACE Maintenance in 1962 
Belle Pass Lafourche, 1935 1939 1.8 « 18.2 Jetties completed, 6.0 x 91.4 6.02 91.4 Greater Lafourche 
Louisiane 1960 1968 60x 91.4 East Jetty approx. Port Com mission 
731.5 m; West Jetty deepens and widens 
approx. 457.2 m in 1967-68 for OCS 
ectivities, fishing, 


~~ 


Present 
Astherined to Caannal Outer Bar Present Jetty 
County, Carps ef Eagincers Depem zs Widtn Srectwre in Cuaanai (reomel 
—— — Compietes «i Meters ip Meters ip Meters _eeees  _ Cees 
Grend Bayou Pess Plequea ines, 1938 1934 18 = 18.2 - unknown - Pisnery ind@atry 
Lownssane 
Empire Canal oe 1946 1986 2.7 « 24.3 Rest Jetty $34.1 2.72 24.3 272243 Fisting industry end 
West Jetty 683.6 inshore a iniustry 
Mississippi River Gulf St. Bernard 146 1967 11.62 182.8 North G@ke-4026.6 11.6 c 152.4 11.0 5 152.4 Por deep dreft 
Ont bet Plequen ines, South Gike=/ 3,309.0 com merce to New 
Lousiana Orteans 
Cedet Bayou (Bayou Hancock, 1969 is7e 2.45 304 Small com mercial 
Missi ssippe industries, recree- 
tone] dDoets - 
Well end Jordan Rivers NHencock, 1967 1908 Lis 4 Seal) creft > 
Missusugp 
Gudfpert Herbor Harrison, 1899 5.8% 91.4 64x 91.4 =~ Cnennei 
wmeciuiing com mercial Mississipn §«=—«- 1: 948 1950 R.1= 674 
smal) boet nertor 1938 ongoing 2.45 34 com merce, mainten- 
ence serves some 
OCS ectivities 
Biloxi Herbor Marrtson 1831 1980 3.8 = 45.7 West 3.6 « 45.7 — Sema!) creft anc 
Jackson, of Deer Isiend 3.0 « 46.7 — fisming boets 
Mississippi 3.6 = 45.7 Biloxi 
Bay Chrennei 
Pascegoule Ho vor Jeckson, 1913 1965 642914 — 12.2 = 106.4 = 
orginal commerce, 
channel builders, 12.2 « 61.0 
x 457.2 m impounding 
erees at western end 
of island 


Table 3.3 concluded. 
Present 
Authorized to Channe] Outer Bar Present Jetty 
County, Corps of Engineers Depth x Width Structures in Channel Channel 
Name State Except as Noted Completed in Meters in Meters in Meters in Meters Comments _ 
Bayou La Batre Mobile, 1925 1967 3.6 x 30.4 Began 1925, upgraded 
Alabama 1945, 1965 for fishing 
industry 
Mobile Harbor Mobile, 1902 1981 12.8 x 182.8 12.8x 182.8 — Ocean-going commerce 
including smaller Alabama , 
supplemental projects 
Perdido Pass Channel _ Baldwin, 1965 1969 3.6 x 45.7 East Jetty - 487.6 — 3.6 x 45.7 East Jetty has 304.8 m 
Alabama West Jetty - 518.2 weir and deposition basin 
to permit passage of 
littoral Grift; dredged and 
redeposited; marinas; 
small craft 
Pensacola Harbor Escambia, 1939 1965 9.8 x 152.4 — 11.2 x 243.8 11.2x 243.8 General commerce; Navy 
Florida 1962 10.6 « 152.4 maintains at 11.2 x 243.8 
since 1958 
East Pass Chaunel Okaloosa, 1930 1931 1.8 x 30.4 East Jetty - approx. 304.8 m weir in west 
Florida 1965 1969 3.6 x 54.8 152.4; West Jetty- 3.6x 54.8 3.6x 54.8 jetty to allow for 
approx. 762.0 littoral passage; 
dredged and redeposited 
Panama City Harbor Bay, 1935 1934 8.8 x 137.2 East Jetty - 632.46 10.4x 137.2 10.4x 137.2 Originally dredged under 
Florida 1948 1949 9.8 x 137.2 West Jetty - 882.7 National Industrial 
Recovery Act; Jetties 
renabilitated between 
1961-1968 


- 
Be > 


were 
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The Port Mansfield channel crosses Padre Isiand and gives the town of Port Mansfield and 
its commercial and sports fishing fleets a direct outlet to the Gulf, an action 
accomplished by Willacy County in the mid 1950s (Alperin 1977). Jetties of tetrapods 
were completed in September 1957 and were destroyed by a storm in November 1957. 
Two years later Congress authorized the Corps to improve the channel and rebuild the 
jetties. Work on the 4.8-by-76.2-m channel was completed in 1962 (USACE 1979). 


Corpus Christi Bay has always been a center of commercial activity on the Texas coast. 
Access to the bay was through Aransas Pass when private companies initiated efforts at 
improvement in 1852 (Alperin 1977). Between 1880 and 1885, a 1676.4—m jetty was built 
from Mustang Island. Other efforts were never really successful. The Federal 
government became involved through the Rivers and Harbors Act of 1899. By 1919 the 
jetties reached their present length of 2816.6 m for the north jetty and 2230.9 m for the 
south jetty. The overall navigation system within Corpus Christi Bay is composed of 
several projects including turning basins, inner basins, branch channels, a jetty channel, 
and the outer bar channel, collectively known as the Corpus Christi Ship Channel. Each of 
these individual projects was initiated at the request of the public, usually represented by 
special interest groups dependent on shipping for some part of their livelihood. The 1913 
authorized depth of 7.62 m was deepened to 9.1 m by 1930, including the channel from 
Aransas Pass to the Corpus Christi channel. In 1954 a branch channel 9.8 m deep was 

to the vicinity of the Reynolds Metals Company at LaQuinta, Texas 
(USACE 1979). Today, 59,000 deadweight ton ships can pass fully loaded through the 13.7- 
m channel. 


The next channel to the north is Pass Cavallo where improvements (3.6 m across the bar) 
were proposed in 1879 (Alperin 1977). A single jetty was begun in 1881; however, the 
project was abandoned in 1888. Pass Cavallo served in its natural state for shallow draft 
vessels serving the offshore oil and gas industry. By 1949 the outer bar reduced traffic to 
boats of less than 1.8 m of draft. The Corps attempted a 5.2-by-41.1-m channel in 1949, 
but by 1952 the channel had shoaled to 2.4m. In 1958 Congress authorized the first deep 
draft project for Matagorda Bay, a 11.6-by-91.4-m, artificially cut channel with jetties 
(USACE 1979). The primary impetus for the project was the desire to satisfy the needs of 
ALCOA to bring in South American bauxite to its Texas complex on vessels drawing 
10.4 m. Prior to this, bauxite was brought in on barges from Corpus Christi Bay. Also 
benefiting from the channel was the fishing industry, and the oil and gas exploration and 
production industry which could transport materials, equipment, and supplies for offshore 
(U.S. House 1958). These latter two activities were minor when compared to the ALCOA 
benefits, but they still contributed to the need for the action. Within the bay system 
small projects were undertaken before 1945. One of these is the Port Lavaca Channel, 
which was started in 1910 and by 1958 was 3.6 by 38.1 m. 


The Brazos River basin was especially important to the sugar and cotton trade in Texas as 
early as 1832 (Alperin 1977). Moving the agricultural products to market was a problem 
because of the shifting river mouth bar where depths varied from 1.2 to 3.0 m, too shallow 
for many of the carriers. Congress authorized improvements to the mouth of the Brazos 
in 1880 with the construction of two jetties. However, the work was suspended in 1886 
for lack of funds. The Brazos River Channel and Dock Company received Congressional 
authorization to improve the mouth, which they tried to do between 1889 and 1896. The 
company lacked the finances to complete the jetties and as a result gave the work back to 
the United States in 1899. Under the federal government, jetties were completed by 1908 
and even with no dredging the channel deepened to between 4.0 and 5.8 m. Because of the 
lack of commercial activity no dredging was undertaken until 1950 when a 11.6-m channel 
was authorized to serve the petrochemical industries of the area. The navigation channel 
is now 13.7 to 14.3 m deep across the outer bar and into the jetty channel (USACE 1979). 
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Size, depth, its central location, and the fact that it had the best railroad facilities on the 
Gulf made Galveston Bay the most important shipping center on the Texas coast (Alperin 
1977). In the 1870s, jetties were constructed to improve the crossings of the mouth bars, 
but by 1879, no important results could be identified. Congress increased appropriations 
and by 1890 the south jetty extended 579.1 m from Avenue A in Galveston into the Gulf. 
After a USACE study showed Galveston Bay to be an important estuarine system in Texas, 
work on the navigation projects intensified. By May 1897 the south jetty was 10,851.8 m 
and the north jetty was 7,896.9 m. The channel across the outer bar was 7.8m. In 1902, 
the channel was authorized to 9.1 m by 365.8 m (USACE 1979). By 1935 the Houston Ship 
Channel was 9.8 m deep and 121.9 m wide through Galveston Bay. "Houston Ship Channel" 
is a name given to a collection of navigation projects which serves the city. Individual 
projects included under this name are side channels, straightening of bends, turning basins, 
and major extensions into smaller water courses. For example, in 1913 the Texas City 
channel was 9.1 by 91.4 m. To the northeast the Anahuac Channel was authorized in 1905. 
In 1912 a 1.8-m channel to Liberty, Texas was authorized; by 1946 the Trinity River 
project resulted in a channel 2.7 by 61.0 m through Trinity Bay from the Houston Ship 
Channel. Improvements in support of commerce and trade through the ports of the bay 
have continued; today the jetties are well maintained and the channel is 12.8 m deep. 


A part of the boundary between Louisiana and Texas is the Ssbine River, a channel which 
serves the commerce of the region. Under natural conditions Subine Pass was only 5 ft 
deep at low tide (Alperin 1977). Between 1875 and 1881 the Corps dredged a 3.6-m 
channel. To complement the dredging program, jetties were begun in 1883. The east 
jetty was completed in 1920 (7,702.2 m), while the west jetty was completed in 1929 
(6,662.9 m) (USACE 1979). The impetus for this activity was initially the lumber industry 
and by 1901, with the discovery at Spindletop, the petroleum industry. By 1909 the need 
for a 9.1-m channel between the jetties was recognized, but it would require the passage 
of the 1922 River and Harbor Act to reach the 9.1l-m depth between the Gulf and 
Beaumont. Similar to other navigation systems on the Gulf coast the Sabine Neches 
Waterway is actually a number of individual projects such as turning basins, channel 
alignment, deepening and widening, and placement of jetties sponsored over a period of 
years. In 1935 a 10.4-m channel was authorized. Trade and commerce are the primary 
beneficiaries of these navigation improvements. 


Louisiana 


East of the Sabine River is the Calcasieu River, a water course which had many 
impediments to its use by large ships. First, the channel had to be snagged, which the 
Corps began in 1872 (Alperin 1977). Second, the river flowed into Calcasieu Lake where 
there was a mouth bar to cross in order to get into the Gulf. Calcasieu Parish tried to 
avoid these problems and gain access to the Gulf by dredging a canal to the Sabine River. 
By 1926 Lake Charles was functioning as a deep water port through this canal. In 1937 
the Corps was authorized to make the Calcasieu River useful for navigation by providing a 
9.8-by-121.9-m channel with jetties (2072.6 m) (USACE 1979). In 1946 the depth was 
increased to 11.2m. At present, the authorized channel is 12.8 by 243.8 m, and was 
completed in 1968. 


East of the Calcasieu River is the Mermentau River, the only natural water course that 
crosses the Chenier Plain between the Calcasieu and West Cote Blanche Bay. After 
flowing from the Pleistocene terrace across the Chenier Plain, the Mermentau River is 
deflected to the west before eventually cutting through Grand Chenier and flowing to the 
Gulf. Corps of Engineers' action on the Mermentau was authorized by the Flood Control 
Act of 1941. The project was designed to imorove discharge of flood waters in the lower 
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Mermentau by enlarging the channel to a minimum cross section of 278.7sqm below 
mean guif level (USACE 1979). 


Intensive use of the lower Mermentau River to Grand Chenier was the result of actions by 
the East Cameron Port, Harbor, and Terminal District of Cameron Parish. The District 
dredged the Mermentau River, Gulf of Mexico Navigation Channel in 1971 (Cowdrey 
1977). This artificial waterway is 7.4 km long with channel dimensions of 4.6 by 61.0 m. 
The east jetty is 304.8 m long, while the west jetty is 548.6 m. The Corps was given 
maintenance responsibility by the Water Resources Development Act of 1976 (PL94-587). 
The Navigation Channel was dredged to accommodate the petroleum and commercial 
fishery interests primarily based on Grand Chenier. Users of the waterway include crew 
boats, supply boats, utility boats, and shrimp boats (U.S. House 1976). 


A second artificial water course across the Chenier Plain is the Freshwater Bayou channel 
which extends from the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway into the Gulf of Mexico to the 3.6-m 
contour. The project with a navigation channel of 3.6 by 38.1 m through the wetlands and 
3.6 by 76.2 m offshore was authorized by the River and Harbor Act of 1960 (USACE 1979). 
Jetties are authorized when needed, but have not yet been built. The project was 
completed in 1968. The purpose of the Freshwater Bayou project is to serve the offshore 
oil industry and the fishing industry (Cowdrey 1977). 


The next project of interest east of Freshwater Bayou is the dream that finally became 
reality, the Houma Navigation Canal. The canal was dredged directly from the Gulf to 
Houma, a shortcut that had been in the thoughts of the business community in Terrebonne 
Parish for many years because navigation to the Gulf had been along natural water 
courses, a trip that was very long and very slow (Anon 1962). In i954 the Police Jury 
appointed the Terrebonne Parish Deep Water Channel Committee, an assemblage of 
prominent local citizens who wanted development in the Houma area from the rapidly 
growing oil industry. The Houma Navigation Canal seemed the best way to attract 
companies, as a canal would provide 29.0km of attractive sites near Houma. Private 
money and parish bonds were used to dredge the 74.8-km canal. The project channel is 4.8 
by 45.7 m within a 182.8-m right-of-way. In 1962 the River and Harbor Act provided for 
USACE maintenance of the canal (USACE 1979). In 1973 the Cat Island Pass channel was 
authorized to 5.4 by 91.4 m. The project was completed in 1974. 


The next project which crosses a barrier beach or island system in Louisiana is the Belle 
Pass channel and jetties at the mouth of Bayou Lafourche. Bayou Lafourche, an old 
course of the Mississippi River, has always been a main transportation corridor for south- 
central Louisiana. In 1935 the River and Harbor Act authorized a 1.8-by-18.2-m channel 
from LaRose to the Gulf with a set of jetties at the mouth of Belle Pass (USACE 1979). 
The jetties were completed in 1939, and it was not until 21 years later that additional 
work was done on the Pass. The River and Harbor Act of 1960 provided for restoration 
and extension of the jetties and a 3.6-m channel. However, such a channel was not 
satisfactory with local interests. The Greater Lafourche Port Commission obtained a 
permit from the Corps to dredge a 6.0-by-91.4-m channel from inside the shoreline to the 
6.0-m contour offshore (Coastal Environments, Inc. 1977). The work was completed in 
1968. The purpose of the project enlargement was to provide for deeper draft ships using 
Port Fourchon. These ships included offshore oil-and gas-related supply, utility, and crew 
boats. Port Fourchon is a major support base for the offshore activities. The channel is 
now at a 6.0-m depth. 


Two channels on the west bank of Plaquemines Parish cross barrier islands or barrier 
beaches—Grand Bayou Pass and the Empire Canal. Grand Bayou Pass (U.S. Senate 1938) 
was the principal route for shrimp and fishing boats from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
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canneries and road at Buras, Empire, and Myrtle Grove. A distributary of the Mississippi 
River, the channel had a natural depth of 2.4 m that was maintained by tidal action. 
However, the 1915 hurricane widened the inlet and diminished the scouring action of the 
tidal currents; as a result, the channel depth was reduced to between 0.9 and 1.2m. The 
1938 River and Harbor Act included dredging a 1.8-by-18.2-m channel through the 
entrance bar, a project which was completed in 1939. Since then the entrance has 
deteriorated and no longer serves as a major access route to the interior. This role has 
been assumed by the Empire Canal which extends from the community of Empire to the 
Gulf. Local interests requested federal assistance for the project. The purpose of the 
project was to reduce damage to the fishing fleet which then had to use much shallower 
natural waterways to allow for basing of deeper draft trawlers for offshore shrimping and 
to benefit the oil industry (U.S. House 1946). The oil industry seems to be that which 
existed within the coastal wetlands because the canal would be used by barges carrying oil 
from producing fields to refineries up the Mississippi River. The companies did not want 
to build expensive pipelines across the marsh. Most of the benefits expected from the 
project would accrue to the seafood industry. The Empire Canal (River and Harbor Act 
of 1946) included dredging a 2.7-by-24.4-m chaniiel and two jetties, a 554.1-m east jetty 
and a 683.6-m west jetty. The work was completed in 1950 (USACE 1979). 


The final channel in Louisiana, the Mississippi h er Gulf Outlet (MRGO), crosses the 
Chandeleur Islands arc. The New Orleans business community had always been fascinated 
with the idea of a sea level, deep draft channel to the port of New Orleans. Such a 
facility shortens the distance to the open Gulf, allows shipping to avoid the bar at the 
mouth of the Mississippi River, and eliminates problems with annual floods of the 
Mississippi River. Numerous studies investigated possible routes, such as through Lake 
Pontchartrain or the Barataria estuary. Strong political action on the part of the City 
resulted in the project being authorized in 1956 (Cowdrey 1977). The 11.0-by-152.4-m 
channel extends from Orleans Parish through St. Bernard Parish, and into Plaquemines 
Parish. Once through the Chandeleur Island Arc, the channel is 11.5 by 182.8 m. Initial 
dredging was completed in 1967. Two jetties extend across Chandeleur Sound: the north 
jetty is 4,828.0 m; the south jetty, 13,309.0 m (USACE 1979). 


Mississippi has three navigation channels which cross the barrier islands arc. Gulfport is 
the westernmost port and has always been a center of commerce for the state. 
Originally, the port developed to serve a fairly large lumber-exporting business. With the 
depletion of the forest products, the port turned to more diverse commerce. Today it 
primarily handles general cargo and bananas from Central America. Work on the 
navigation channel across Mississippi Sound, that is, between the mainland and the barrier 
islands, began with the River and Harbor Act of 1899 (U.S. Senate 1957). The Act 
provided for a 7.9-m channel through Ship Island Pass and a 5.8-by-91.4-m channel across 
Mississippi Sound. This work was completed by the Gulf and Ship Island Railroad Company 
at a cost of $1,603,594. However, the Federal government only paid $150,000 because 
that was the limit established by the River and Harbor Act. The 1930 River and Harbor 
Act prescribed a 8.2-by-91.4-m Ship Island Bar channel, a 7.9-by-67.0-m channel across 
Mississippi Sound, and a 7.9-m anchorage. Completed in 1934, the Corps dredged the 
channel several feet below project depth to accommodate Navy vessels using the port in 
1944 and 1945. The 1948 River and Harbor Act empowered the Corps to deepen the bar 
channel by 0.9m, the Mississippi Sound segment by 1.2 m, and the anchorage by 1.2 m. 
The project was completed in 1950. 


Adjacent to and west of the Gulfport anchorage is a 10.5-ha commercial, small boat 
harbor constructed by local interests under the sponsorship of the Gulfport Port 
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Commission (U.S. Senate 1957). The project was completed in 1952. By 1956 the local 
interests requested that the Corps accept responsibility for maintenance of the access 
channel into Mississippi Sound. As a result of a Corps study, a 2.4-by-30.4-m channel 
from the harbor to the 2.4-m contour (1310.6 m) was adopted as part of the Federal 
system by the River and Harbor Act of 1958. One of the beneficiaries of the project is 
the offshore petroleum industry. In 1956 eight vessels between 18.2 and 31.6 m in length 
and drawing 1.6 to 2.2m of water operated in the harbor. These vessels were used to 
transport supplies and equipment to the offshore drilling areas. However, the greatest 
benefits were attributable to the commercial fishing industry. 


East of Gulfport is the Biloxi Harbor, a multipurpose complex catering to the smaller 
craft—fishing boats, tugs, and barges. The project has been built in phases beginning in 
1931. In 1966 a channel project 3.6 by 45.7 m connecting Mississippi Sound with Biloxi 
Bay and Back Bay of Biloxi and extending further to the west as the Industrial Seaway 
through Gulfport Lake and about 2 mi beyond was made part of the River and Harbor Act. 
This phase was completed in 1975. A commercial small craft harbor was authorized in 
1979 and completed in 1980. Deer Island is immediately offshore from the mainland and 
has navigation channels on either side (USACE 1979). 


East of the harbors in Mississippi is the Pascagoula system, which includes Bayou Casotte 
and the Pascagoula River. The town originally known as Scranton was a major port for 
the fishing industry, the handling of yellow pine lumber from the interior, and 
shipbuilding. By 1910 there was a 6.4-m dredged channel extending through Horn Island 
Pass (U.S. House 1912). Tne Corps was authorized to work in the Pascagoula area in 1913. 
Ingalls Corporation arrived in 1930 and became Mississippi's largest industry. By 1954 a 
10.6-by-99.0-m channel was through Horn Island Pass (U.S. House 1954). The access 
channel across Mississippi Sound is now 11.6 by 106.6 m. At the western tip of Petit Bois 
is a 12.2-by-61.0-by-457.2-m impounding area; the pass chanuwel is 12.2 by 106.6 m. The 
project was completed in 1965 (USACE 1979). Accommodations exist for ocean shipping, 
ship building and repair, barges, a commercial fishing fleet, and recreational craft. 


Two small navigation projects are along the coast and make small water courses 
accessible from deeper waters. Cadet Bayou (Bayou Caddy) is west of Waveland, 
Mississippi and was authorized in 1969. The project, a 2.4-by-30.4-m channel from the 
Bayou into Mississippi Sound, was dredged to serve a boat yard, marinas, private wharves, 
and recreational boating. Dredging activities were commenced and completed in 
December 1970. East of here and within Bay St. Louis is the Wolf and Jordan Rivers 
project to serve small boats. Authorized in 1907, the 2.1-by-30.4-m channel was 
completed in 1908. 


Alabama 


Alabama has only one major port and navigation system, the Mobile Bay channel and 
harbor complex. Mobile was established in 1702 and has served as a focus of trade ever 
since. Lumber and naval stores were the two important, early export items and were 
later replaced by cotton from interior plantations. Agricultural products, iron and steel 
from Birmingham, and petroleum are major products today. The Corps of Engineers was 
first authorized to improve the Mobile system in 1902 to enhance its use in foreign trade. 
By 1940 the Mobile channel was 9.8 by 91.4m. In 1954 the Corps began to enlarge the 
a vA ¥ present depth of 12.8 by 182.8m, a project completed in 1965 
USACE 1979). 


Several other improvement projects are associatec with the Mobile channel. The United 
States dredged the Theodore Channel (9.8 by 53.3 m) plus a turning basin and dock 
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facilities in 1943 (U.S. House 1970). The channel served the U.S. Army Theodore 
Ammunition Depot. In 1965 the Mobile City Industrial Development Board and the 
Alabama State Docks acquired the 1826-ac depot and created the Theodore Industrial 
Park, the location today of several heavy industries. Bon Secour River (3.0 by 24.4 m) 
was dug for the seafood industry and boat repair. It was authorized in 1963 and completed 
in 1964. Dog and Fowl Rivers (2.4 by 45.7 m and 2.4 by 30.4 m, respectively) serve a 
boat-fabricating yard and marinas. They were authorized in 1969 and completed in 1973. 
Fly Creek (1.8 by 24.4 m) for recreational and fishing boats was authorized in 1950 and 
completed in 1957. Dauphin Island Bay (2.1 by 15.2 m) channel and anchorage (authorized 
in 1945 and 1954 and completed in 1959) serves the seafood docks, the public dock, and 
the recreational craft on Dauphin Island. 


West of Mobile Bay is Bayou LaBatre (U.S. House 1964). The first Corps effort was part 
of the 1925 River and Harbor Act which authorized a 1.8-by-30.4-m channel. The work 
was completed in 1926. The channel was upgraded as a result of the 1945 River and 
Harbor Act to 2.7 by 30.4m. The last modification to the project began with the River 
and Harbor Act of 1965, which specified a 3.6-by-30.4-m channel. All of the benefits for 
these improvements accrue to 25 large shrimp trawlers and 5 medium-class snapper boats 
based at Bayou LaBatre. Bayou Coden which connects with the Bayou LaBatre was 
dredged to 1.2 by 12.2 m to serve the fishing and oyster industry (authorized in 1945, 
completed in 1956). The 1969 River and Harbor Act deepened and widened the channel to 
2.4 by 30.4 m and now claims benefits for access to recreational marinas. The project 
was completed in 1976. 


Perdido Pass Channel is in Alabama very close to the Florida state line (U.S. Senate 1964). 
Improvements to navigation began in 1939 when, at the urging of local interests, a 1.8-to- 
2.1-by-4.6-m channel was dredged across the entrance bar. This apparently 
complemented a Federal project authorized by the River and Harbor Act of 1930 for a 
2.1-by-12.2-m channel. In 1953 local interests again persuaded Alabama to enlarge the 
channel, this time to 3.0 to 4.8 m by 18.2 to 30.4 m. In 1965 the Corps was authorized to 
dredge a 3.6-by-45.7-m channel with jetties for the commercial and recreational boating 
interests within the bay. Dredging and construction of the jetties (east jetty = 487.6 m; 
west jetty = 518.2 m) were completed in 1969. Flowing into Escambia Bay are the 
Escambia and Conecuh Rivers. In 1958, Congress provided that a 3.0-by-30.4-m channel 
would be dug to provide access for barges needed by the chemical industry near the bay 
and for coal barges for the Gulf Power Company generator. Both improvements were 
completed in 1960. 


Within the Florida section of the study area are three channel and harbor systems. 
Pensacola is on the largest natural, landlocked, deep-water harbor in the state and 
because of its natural attributes changed hands many times since its first settling by the 
Spanish in 1696. Pensacola was chartered as a city in 1822 and the U.S. Navy yard was 
established in 1825. The port has served many industries, including forest products, 
turpentine, rosin, insulating wall board, as well as furniture, agriculture, and commercial 
fishing. The Naval Air Station was established in 1914 to train Navy pilots for aircraft 
carriers. By 1939 the Federal government had completed an entrance channel of 9.8 by 
152.4m, the bay channel, and approach channels to the docks. In 1962 the Corps 
recommended a 10.6-by-152.4-m channel to handle larger cargo vessels (U.S. House 1962). 
However, the Navy desired a 11.2-by-243.8-m channel so aircraft carriers could enter and 
exit the hay safely. Thus, the Navy is responsible for financing the incremental part of a 
deeper channel. The Bayou Chico project (entrance channel, bayou channel, and turning 
basin) was part of the 1345 River and Harbor Act, but these enlargements have been 
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deferred for restudy. Flowing into East Bay is the Blackwater River. Congress funded 
channel improvements on the system in 1905. The 2.7-by-30.4-m channel for the grain 
elevator and petroleum terminal at Milton was completed in 1916. 


No other water courses, either natural or dredged, cross the barrier island complex until 
the East Pass channel from the Gulf of Mexico into Choctawhatchee Bay, Florida (U.S. 
House 1964). For the most part, this is an area whose economy revolves around 
commercial fishing and the recreation industry. The original project for East Pass was 
authorized by the River and Harbor Act of 1930 and provided for a 1.8-by-30.4-m channel, 
which was completed in 1931. By 1945 the Corps had dredged the channel to 3.6 by 
54.8 m, but it was not maintained and eventually shoaled to a 6-ft depth. By 1951 the 
channel was again dredged to 3.6 by 54.8 m. But it was not until 1965 that the Corps was 
authorized to construct two jetties at the channel. Beneficiaries of the channel 
improvements include charter ‘ishing boats, commercial fishing boats, private pleasure 
boats, and U.S. Department of Defense. 


The last navigation project in the study area is the Panama City Harbor and entrance 
channel (U.S. House 1947). The entrance to the Panama City harbor has been under 
Federal improvement since 1910 when East Pass, the natural channel, was dredged to 6.7 
by 61.0 m. In 1931 a very large pulp mill was built near Panama City and became one of 
the biggest employers in the state. As part of the Public Works Program under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, an artificial channel was dredged to 8.8 by 137.2 m 
through the barrier beach and twin 213.4—m jetties were built into the Gulf. The project 
was completed in 1934. In 1948 the Corps began improvements on the navigation system 
dredging the channel 3 ft deeper and extending the jetties, an effort completed in 1949 
(USACE 1979). Within St. Andrews Bay are authorized anchorages, loading basins, turning 
basins, and connecting navigation channels. The Grand Lagoon Channel (2.4 by 30.4 or 
45.7 m) was authorized in 1967 and completed in 1972. Panama City Harbor is for general 
ocean commerce, but is mostly used by International Paper Company and a fuel company. 


Conclusions 


The objective of this section is to determine which of the navigation channels within the 
study area, if any, were improved to benefit the OCS oil and gas industry. Two criteria 
were used to make this decision: first, whether a project was cited in the literature as 
supporting or intending to support the OCS activities; and second, whether the OCS 
activity is used to justify a project, such as appearing on the benefit side of a benefit/cost 
analysis. If either criterion is satisfied, then the project is considered to be the result of 
the OCS petroleum activity. However, if the channel was greater then 9.1 m in depth 
before 1947 or OCS activity could take place without further improvements, then the 
project was jucged not to be the result of OCS activity, regardies) of subsequent 
activities on the water course. 


There are seven channels along the Texas coast that have been improved for navigation. 
Only one meets the criteria established and thus is identified as resulting from OCS 
activity—the Matagorda Ship channel. House Document 388 (1958) includes oil and gas 
companies for offshore «xploration, the transportation of materials, supplies, and 
equipment as prospective commerce for the channel. It is stated that the oil and gas 
exploration and production industry for the offshore will benefit from the construction of 
the Matagorda Ship Channel. Other channels in Texas were either built for foreign 
commerce and/or in support of the local fishing industry. Except for the Port Mansfield 
Channel, which serves the fishing industry, all of the navigation channels are either equal 
to or deeper than the Matagorda Ship Channel. In the case of jetty length the same 
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ena is noted. The longest jetties, on Bolivar Roads and Sabine River, are four to 
six times the length of the Matagorda Ship Channel jetties. Only the jetties on the Port 
Mansfield Channel are shorter. 


In Louisiana, nine channe|s impact barrier islands or barrier beaches and four of these 
channels were either dredged or modified specifically to serve the OCS industry. These 
four are: the Mermentau River, Gulf of Mexico Navigation Channel; Freshwater Bayou; 
Belle Pass; and the Houma Navigation Canal. The rationale for the Corps assuming 
maintenance of the Mermentau River, Gulf of Mexico Navigation Channel was to serve 
the users, including crew boats, supply boats, and utility boats, in addition to the fishing 
industry (U.S. House 1976). Cowdrey (1977), in his history of the New Orleans District, 
Corps of Engineers, states that Freshwater Bayou was dredged to serve as an access route 
for the OCS industry. The Houma Navigation Canal was a private venture which 
eventually was accepted by the Corps for maintenance. It was dredged specifically to 
provide a more direct route across Terrebonne Parish so that the OCS-related industries 
would locate near Houma. Pinally, the story of Belle Pass is slightly different. An 
improved channel and jetty system existed. However, local interests obtained a permit to 
increase the depth of the channel and extend the jetties so that larger OCS-related 
vessels would use Port Fourchon. Thus, OCS incentives contributed significantly to the 
modification of a navigation project. The Houma Navigation Canal and Freshwater Bayou 
do not have jetties extending into the Gulf. The Belle Pass Jetties are an extension of 
older jetties, while the Mermentau Channel jetties were constructed specifically for the 
project. In both cases they are relatively short compared to the 13,309.0-m jetty on the 
Mississippi River Guif Outlet or the 2627.4-m jetty on the Calcasieu River. 


Three channels are OCS-related (Bayous Boeuf, Black, and Chene; the Lower Atchafalaya 
River south of Morgan City; and Grand Pass south of Venice) but do not cross either 
barrier islands or barrier beaches. Therefore, no detailed consideration or study was 
rendered on these because they are beyond the limits of the study area. 


Nine navigation systems were investigated in Mississippi, Ala.ama, and the panhandle of 
Florida. Only the small commercial boat harbor in association with the Gulfport Harbor 
was identified as resulting from OCS activity. All other systems were dredged and 
improved in a desire to support and encourage commerce, the local fishing industry, 
recreational boating, or the military. 
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CHAPTER 4: ENVIRONMENTAL PROBLEMS ATTRIBUTED TO 
OCS-RELATED PIPELINES, NAVIGATION CHANNELS, AND FACILITIES 


Karen M. Wicker 


Introduction 


approximately 1364 km of berrier island-barrier beach shoreline along the Gulf 
Cameron County, Texas to Bay County, Florida (Table 4.1). The Texas Berrier 
em has the longest expanse of barriers (39%), followed by the North Central 
(26%), the Strandplain-Chenier Plain (23%), and finally, the Mississippi Delta 
12%). Of the three systems with barrier island shorelines, the Texas Barrier 
tem has the longest island shore (64%), followed by North Central Gulf Coast 
and Mississippi Delta (14%). The Texas Barrier Island System is backed by 
vely narrow lagoon and bay systems, whereas the water bodies behind the North 
Gulf Coast and Mississippi Delta islands are wider. There are five major passes, 
which have to be dredged to maintain navigable depths associated with the five 
in Texas. In the Mississippi Delta System there are six barrier island complexes 
cut by nine passes (e.g., Isles Dernieres, Timbalier, Grand Isle, Grand Terre, Bastian-Shell, 
Chandeleur, only one of which is dredged to maintain navigation (e.g., Houma Navigation 
Channel). Each island complex contains one or more islands that are separated by passes. 
The North Central Gulf Coast System has seven large islands (Cat, Ship, Horn, Petit Bois, 
Dauphin, Perdido Key, Santa Rosa) and two smaller islands (Shell and Crooked) with 10 
passes, two of which (Horn Island Pass and Pelican Passage) are dredged for navigation. 


“THe 
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The barrier beaches in the study area either directly front the mainland (terrace headland 
or Strandplain-Chenier Plain) or front peninsulas. In some instances, river channels cut 


While there has been erosion along almc-t all barrier islands as they migrate both 
landward and along the coast, the most severe erosion has been identified for barrier 
islands within the Mississippi Delta System. Between 1880 and 1980, Louisiana's total 
barrier island area decreased from 98.6 km? to 57.8 km? for a loss of 41% (Penland and 
Boyd 1982). Within this century, these islands have been migrating landward at an 
average rate of 50 m/yr and have decreased in area at a rate of 65 ha/yr (Mendelssonn et 
al. 1983). Several isicnds in Louisiana lost land area because of dredging of navigation 
channels, marinas, and well access and pipeline canals, and because of natural shoreline 
erosion. As these islands migrate inland, the marshland behind them is also retreating 
inland as a result of erosion. 


Emergent grasslands (fresh and non-fresh marsh vegetation) cover over 1.2 million ha of 
the study area with the largest expanse being in the Mississippi Delta System (Table 4.2). 
Wetland habitats have been delineated and digitized for each of the four coastal systems 
(Kimber et al. 1984; Wicker et al. 1980, 1983; Wicker 1980, 1983; Rathbun et «}. 1987; 
National Wetlands Inventory 1985), but the data has been tabulated and analyzed only for 
Louisiana and Mississippi with regard to habitat type and change between the mid-1950's 
and late-1970's. Data presented in Table 4.2 is incomplete for three states and refers to 
only two habitat types (fresh and non-fresh marsh). However, the data provide an 
indication of the distribution of marshes and some areal changes among the coastal 
systems hy state. For example, very large losses of fresh marshes occurred in both the 
Chenier Plain (42%) and Delta (55%) systems of Louisiana end Mississippi (46%), while 
there was very little loss for Alabama (less than 19%) during this same period. Data are 
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Table 4.1. Length of Barrier isiand and Berrier Beach 
Shorelines by Coastal System. (Measured from 
1:250,000 USGS maps.) — 


COASTAL SYSTEM Barrier Shore Length in Km 

ISLAND | BEACH | TOTA 

TEXAS BARRIER ISLANDS 527 
Texas 461 66 

STRANDPLAIN/CHENIER PLAIN 311 
Texas 69 
Louisiana 242 

MISSISSIPPI DELTA 162 
|_Louisiana 105 57 

NORTH CENTRAL GULF COAST 366 
Mississ:ppi 48 41 
Alabama 28 46 
Flonda 77 126 

| TOTALS -~ 719 647 1366 


Non Presn 
Coastai System 19503 187s 1950s 1970s Prem tharsh Mars 
Texas Barrier isianc! 23,846° ae 44, 453° na aa na 
, Piain 
— A. & Jefferson)! 8,035° as 65,057° asa na. Aa. 
180, 693 104,340 174,367 177,244 -76, 353 *2,877 
Diramasigg Delite? 361,665 163,822 $52,015 627,142 -197 , 843 75,127 
Nerth Central Gulf Coast 
3 2,633 1,48 26,922 25.970 -1215 -1,012 
Alatame 3,593 3,566 16,533 14,383 -27 “2,150 
Pieridae aa. 350 aa. 8,752 aa. aa. 
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not available to calculate loss for Florida and Texas for either fresh cr non-fresh marshes. 
In contrast, non-fresh marsh increased in the Louisiana Chenier Plain region (2%) and 

Delta (13%). Non-fresh marsh area declined in Mississippi (4%) and Alabama 
(13%). Louisiana wetland loss occurred in both fresh and non-fresh zones, but there was 
an overall increase in salt marsh because salt marsh plants invaded formerly fresh marsh 
areas, thereby changing the association of the mar nh zone. Fresh: marsh was losi also 
because of dredging, erosion, fresh marsh dieback with replacement by open water, and 
reclamation for industrial, commercial, and residential development. Losses in Mississippi 
and Alabama were primerily a result of drainage and fill operations associated with 
commercial, residential, and industrial development and some shoreline erosion (Wicker et 
al. 1980, Rathbun et al. 1987). 


A comparison of spatial distribution of barrier islands, barrier beaches, and wetlands, as 
well as areal changes that have occurred within these habitat types during the latter palf 
of the twentieth century, provides a focus for the correlation between impacts of 
pipelines, navigation channels and facilities and changes in habitat type and geomorphic 
forms as a result of environmental variations. The correlation between the massive 
amount of barrier island and wetland loss in Louisiana (41% and 16%, respectively) within 
the past 22 years and the large number of OCS pipelines making landfall within the 
Chenier Plain and Mississippi Delta Systems are further evidence as to why there has been 
a focus on the role of OCS-related facilities in land loss and habitat change in some areas, 
primarily coastal Louisiana. 


The causes for land loss in Louisiana are numerous and there is much controversy 
concerning the order of contributing factors. Major causes itemized recently, in order of 
decreasing importance, by Coleman et al. (1984:1) include the following: 
1. Changes in the depositional site and stage in the delta cycle. 
2. Composition and localized differential subsidence. 
Sea level changes and their short-term variations. 


Man's modification of the river system (dams and levees) which results 
in decreased sediment yield and overbank flooding. 


Dredging of canals. 
Biological degradation. 
7. Fluid extraction. 
8. Short-term catastrophic events (hurricanes and wave reworking). 
9. Regional geosynclinal downwarping. 
10. Long-term climate changes. 


Of these causes, seven (numbers 1, 2, 3, 6, 8, 9 and 10) nave been operative in this area 
prior to the accelerated rate of land loss, which began after the mid-1950"'s (Figure 4.1). 
The three causes that have become prominent since the mid-1950's and coincide with the 
period of accelerated land loss are numbers 4 (modification of the river system), 5 
(dredging of canals), and 7 (fluid extraction). 
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showing rates of land loss for the Mississippi 
Deltaic Plain Region (Louisiana) and the Louisiana coastal zone region 


(Mississippi Delta and Chenier Plain): 1880-1980 (Gagliano 1984). 


The coincidence of accelerated rates of land loss and proliferation of oil- and gas-related 
activities and facilities (both OCS and non-OCS) focused research on the causes of land 
loss and the petroleum industry, primarily rig access canals, pipeline canals, navigation 
channels, and infrastructures. One of the first reports concerning this causal relationship 
identified numerous negative impects associated with oil and gas activities (St. Amant 
1971) (Table 4.3). This article was followed by another stucy identifying and quantifying 
impacts of all types of canals, dredging activities, and land reclamation projects in 
coastal Louisiana (Gagliano 1973). These two initial studies enumerated most of the 
detrimental aspects of canals and/or navigation channels but did not include a systematic 
program of fieldwork to quantify cause and effect relationships between these activities; 
other environmentally detrimental processes; and observable, mappable impacts such as 


In the early 1970's, two major studies funded by the petroleum industry discussed the 
environmental problems confronting the gas pipeline industry and gathered field data to 
qualify and quantify selected effects of pipelines on coastal marshes within the Gulf 
Coast region (McGinnis et al. 1972, Willingnam et al. 1975). The first study (McGinnis 
1972) calculated that the average amount of habitat change directly attributed to pipeline 
canals varied from 0.25 na/km for push-diteh canals to 1.5 ha/km for flotation canals, 
assuming the average flotatior canal to be 15.2-m-wide at the water surface. 
Furthermore, land impacted by spoil disposal from push-ditch and flotation canals was 
8.3 ha/km and 9.3 ha/km, respectively. In the second study (Willingham et al. 1975), field 
data collection focused on plant and animal productivity in nearshore marine, dune, 


Impect 
Type of Impect Site 
Direct 
1. Removal of aquatic and Wetlands 
wetland habitat (flora) 
and non-mobdile fauna 
through and 
spoil deposition (variable) 
2. Impostion of uniformly Wetland 
deep, straight 
channel within wetland 
formerly having only 
overland flow and/or 
sinuous channels decreasing 
in depth toward headland 
3. Less or reduction in Wetlands 
habitat quality and Barrier dunes 
value 
4. Seginentation of natural Wetlands 
physiographic units or barrier islands/ 
forms beaches 
$. Destruction of historic Wetlands 
and archaeological sites 
6. Release of large a:nounts Wetlands 
of nutrients from the 
interstitial water of the 
dredged sediment (temporary) 
7. Oxidation of sulfides to Wetlands 
sulfuric acid (temporary) 
8. Increase in and Wetlands 


1. Floral and faunal Wetlands 


oyster and muskrat 
areas and waterfowl feeding 
an! wintering areas 
2. Land loss Wetlands, 
barrier islands/ 
beaches 


Research 


Gagliano 1973; St. Amant 1971; 
Gulf South Research 1980; 
Nichols 1959; Willingham et 
al. 1985; Hinchman and 

1987; McGinnis et 
al. 1971; Darnell 1976; 
Blackmon 1979; Dozier et al. 
1983; Turner 1987; Craig and 
Day 1987 


Gagliano 1973; St. Amant 1971; 
Gagliano and Wicker 1988; 
Turner ct al. 1982; Craig and 
Day 1971 


Gagliano 1973; St.Amant 1971; 
Tabberer et al. 1985 


Gagliano 1973; Mossa et al. 
1985; van Beek and 
Meyer-Arendt 1982 


Gagliano 1973 


Frankenberg and Wester- 
field 1968; Conner et al. 1976 


Frankenberg and Wester- 
field 1968; Conner et al. 1976 


Frankenberg and Wester- 
field 1968; Conner et al. 1976; 
St. Amant 1971 


Hinchman and George 1967 
Mendelssohn et al. 1983. 


Penland et al. 1987; Mossa et 
al. 1985; van Beek and Meyer- 
Arendt 1982 


Penland et al. 1987; Mossa et 
al. 1982; van-Beck and Meyer- 
Arendt 1982 


Craig and Day 1977; 

Darnell 1976; Gagliano 1973; 
St. Amant 1971; Tabberer et 
al. 1985; Meintire and 
Morgan 1980; Dozier et al. 
1983; Turner 1987; 

by , Costanza & Scaife 
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Gagliano 1973; St. Amant 1971; 
Willingham et al. 1975; Wicker 
et al. 1980, 1983; McGinnis et 
al. 1972; Turner 1987; 
Gagliano and Wicker 1988; 
Turner and Cahoon 1987; 
Howard et al. 1984 
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Tabie 4.3 concluded. 

4. Accelerated erosion due Wetlands, Gagliano 1973; St. Amant 1971; 
to increased length barrier islands/ Johnson and Gosselink 1982; 
of land-water interface beaches Craig and Day 1977; Turner 
exposed to waves [rom 1987; Darnell 1977; Wicker et 
wind and boat-generated al. 1982; Howard et al. 1984 
waves 

$. Increased (reshwater Wetlands Gagliano 1973; Craig and 
runoff and loss of fresh- Day 1977; 
water storage in some 
areas 

6. Increased salt water Wetlands Gagliano 1973; St. Amant 1971; 
flooding of former {resh- Craig and Day 1977; 
water areas Darnell 1977; Wicker et 

al. 1982 


1. apoundment and flooding — Wetlands 


8. Accelerated erosion due Wetlands, 

to inerease in tidal prism barrier islands/ 
beaches 

9. Alteration in circulation Wetlands 
patterns in beys and sounds 

10. Alteration and/or dis- Barrier islands/ 
ruption of longshore drift beaches 
of sand 

11. Introduction of Wetlands 
tural, urben, and industrial 

12. Changes in water cycling Wetlands 
rates volumes 

13. Siting considerabie Wetlands 
distances from site of (interior 
change in 3 
velocity of currents 

14. Inerease the likelihood Derrier islands/ 
of island/deach breaching beaches 


Turner 1987; Turner 


Gagliano 1973; St. Amant 1971 


Gagliano 1973; Penland and 
Boyd 1982; Mossa et al. 1985 


Gagliano 1973; Craig and 
Day 1977 
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marsh, and canal habitats containing pipelines. The research team found that "...the 
impact on the environment exists according to the degree of disturbance" (Willingham et 
al. 1975:4.1.8) which was in turn determined by the type of construction (flotation or push 
ditch) and type of mitigation, such as backfill, recontour, revegetate, and canal closure. 


Field investigations of the backfilled portions of an OCS gas pipeline crossing Matagorda 
Peninsula, Bay, and mainland, Texas, revealed that: 


Soil, plant, and animal systems from small profile dunes (1-6 feet) have tremendous 
resiliency compared to marshes. Small dunes appear to recover within a few years after 
installation of pipelines. Large primary dunes will surely require more time. These 
processes of dune reconstruction can be accelerated by plantings of dune vegetation, such 
that dune communities can be expected to recover within a few years, to soil, plant, and 
animal conditions similar to an undisturbed small dune (Willingham et al.:1975 3.1.9) 


The impact of other OCS pipelines on marshland, as derived from field studies and 
overflight and air photo observations, was sum marized as follows: 


1. Discontinuous levees of low profile would seem to disrupt the marshland 
the least from a long-term (years and decades) aspect while material 
placed in high profile, continuous corridors would be the most 
detrimental. : 

2. Backfilling of canals approximately 5 to 10 ft wide and 3 to 4 ft deep 
when first constructed permitted plants and animals to completely 
reinvade the pipeline transect. 


3. When backfilling had not occurred, production of marsh grasses and 
foliage-inhabiting animals were at lower levels (number of individuals, 
biomass, etc.) in the pipeline transect than in the control. 


4. Root-matting by the marsh grasses and the build-up of sod-plant slabs 
were observed in the push-type canals... 


5. «iM many canals that are 35 to 60-feet wide, particularly where boat 
traffic exists, erosion of the banks may be great. 


6. ..when marshland is converted to canals, there seems to be a loss in 
overall primary or plant productivity, regardless of a partial compensation 
by aquatic plant productivity. 


7. pipelining does not totally remove any of the important components of 
the ecosystem, although these components are usually affected more in 
pipelined areas than in control or referenced areas (Willingham et al. 
1975:4.1.2 to 4.1.8). 


Since this study, there have been at least four reports documenting the vegetation 
recovery rate along backfilled pipeline ROW in wetlands and on barrier islands: Chabreck 
(1979), Odegard et al. (1982), Tabberer et al. (1985), and Hinchman and George (1987). 


In the late 1970's, Chabreck (1979) established a wetland revegetation and monitorin¢ 
program (for high and low brackish and high and low salt marsh) for a 24-in OCS gas 
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pipeline emplaced between east Texas and west Louisiana using a push ditch (2.4 m wide x 
1.5 m deep) and backfill technique. There were three primary objectives to this study: 


1. Restore vegetation within the disturbed portions of the construction zone 
at densities equivalent to those on adjacent undisturbed areas. 


2. Compare natural revegetation rates in single-ditched and double-ditched 
areas. 


3. Develop alternative revegetaiion methods to augment natural 
revegetation if necessary (Chabreck 1979:1). 


Delay in completion of the pipeline which delayed replanting for the season, drought, and 
cattle grazing along a portion of the ROW influenced the revegetation program in certain 
instances, but these were not factored into the conclusions. Chabreck's (1979) study 
revealed that after two years, natural vegetation recovery was virtually complete on the 
low salt marsh ROW but less than 50% completed on the high salt marsh ROW area in 
Texas. In Louisiana, the ROW aréa had recovered satisfactorily but "plant density and 
cover were slightly less than for that of control plots" (Chabreck 1979:10). His 
comparison of natural recovery rates with planted recovery rates indicated that 
° had no significant effect on the recovery rate of vegetation in the areas 
planted" (Chabreck 1979:11). A comparison of double-ditch versus single-ditch 
construction indicated that "...the double-ditch method produced slightly greater 
revegetation rates" (Chabreck 1979:11). 


Odegard et al. (1984) studied the recovery rate of vegetation on Padre Island two years 
after it was disturbed by emplacement of a pipeline in 1979. They concluded that "data 
derived from this study indicate that vegetative cover, species composition, and diversity 
of the ROW disturbed during pipeline construction are trending toward equilibrium with 
the associated undisturbed control area adjacent to the ROW" (Odegard et al. 1982:247). 
Furthermore, "visual evaluation confirmed that the impacts of Hurricane Allen on the 
vegetation and topography of the study area were equally borne by the ROW and adjacent 
undisturbed areas" (Odegard et al. 1982:247). Hinchman and George (1987) continued the 
observation on the same Padre Island pipeline ROW studied by Odegard et al. (1984) and 
confirmed that by 1984 "the entire ROW was visually indistinguishable from the adjacent 
undisturbed area." 


A study by Tabberer et al. (1985) also assessed the impact of five push-ditch-emplaced 
pipelines on Louisiana wetlands by focusing on two objectives: 1) determine and quantify 
the effects of pipeline installation on fish and wildlife habitat in the brackish and saline 
marsh zones of coastal Louisiana, and 2) determine whether the habitat is recovering 
after construction. Their conclusion based on field observations, analysis of vegetation 
canopy cover, and determination of Habitat Suitability Indices (HSI) for selected fauna 
was that pipeline construction results in "marsh loss and the reduction in habitat value for 
fish and wildlife" (Tabberer et al. 1985:35). In general, they found that canopy cover in 
the pipeline corridor was less than 70% of that recorded in the control corridor and could 
be as high as a 90% reduction over the pipeline. However, 5 m from the pipeline, canopy 
cover reduction was about 50%. The degree of impact, however, varied by geographic 
region and was greatest in the Mississippi River Deltaic Plain Region, an area of highly 
organic soils. Reduction in HSI values was primarily related to removal of emergent 
vegetation which provides food and cover. 


The interpretaticn, mapping, and digitizing of 1956 and 1978 habitats in coastal Louisiana 
(Wicker 1980, 1983; Wicker et al. 1980, 1983) provided a detailed, coastwide base which 
could be analyzed for establishing causal relationships between the construction of rig 
access, pipeline canals, and navigation channels and land loss and/or habitat change. 
Using habitat map data that showed canals represented about 2.4% of Louisiana's coastal 
area in 1978 and about 10% of the direct land loss between 1956 and 1978, Turner et al. 
(1982) looked for a pattern of land loss that could be correlated to canal density. Their 
study concluded that "land loss rates across the coastal zone since the 1890's, among 
hydrologic units, and within areas of similar substrates and equal distances from the 
coast, are all positively related to estimates of canal density" (Turner et al. 1982:73). 
Furthermore, they determined that "coastal erosion rates in Louisiana are largely an 
indirect result of canal dredging activities or use" and that "...canals are causal agents for 
at least a majority (perhaps as much as 90%) of the present land loss..." (Turner et 
al. 1982:73, 82). 


With regard to the cause of barrier island erosion, the Turner et al. (1982) study took issue 
with previously derived observations such as those proposed by MclIntire and Morgan 
(1980). The Turner et al. (1982) study proposed that "...increases in barrier island erosion 
rates may be more symptomatic of the problem" of marsh loss rather than the cause. 
They postulated that as marshland behind the islands eroded, a larger tidal prism with 
greater water volume and velocity would develop and negatively impact water and 
sediment balances for the soil- and dune-binding plants, thus increasing the rate of barrier 
island loss. 


The earlier study by McIntire and Morgan (1980) was undertaken at the request of the 
Louisiana Department of Justice to determine what, if any, impact OCS gas pipelines had 
on wetland and barrier island erosion. Viewing a series of aerial photographs of the Grand 
Terre barrier island complex, taken pre- and post-pipeline canal construction, they 
determined that one OCS gas pipeline canal...accelerated the rates of coastal retreat. 
More significantly, presence of the canal aided in the break-up of the deltaic barriers, 
especially the eastern Grand Terre Islands. This in turn allowed increased tidal salt water 
exchange with the bay whose increased salinity resulted in the vegetational and ecological 
changes documented elsewhere (McIntire and Morgan 1980:3). 


No other factors, such as hurricanes, subsidence, tidal prism enlargement, natural rate of 
shoreline retreat or barrier island breakup, were factored into this analysis of the role one 
pipeline canal had in the destruction of the Grand Terre Barrier Island complex or the 
interior marsh loss. 


The Morgan and Mcintire (1980) study was one part of a larger research effort (Gulf South 
Research Institute [GSRI] 1980) to document the impact of OCS gas pipelines in the 
entire coastal zone of Louisiana. Using the area of impact calculated by McGinnis et 
al. (1972), they determined that the 2,378 km of OCS gas pipelines had impacted 23,345 ha 
by converting 3,592 ha to canal and 19,754 ha to spoil. Furthermore, it was determined 
that between 1932 and 1978 over 5,670 ha of shoreline eroded with the land loss rate 
increasing progressively: 


1932-1954 299 ac/yr (121 ha/yr) 
4-1969 308 ac/yr (124 ha/yr) 
-1978 352 ac/yr (142 ha/yr) (GSRI 1980:27) 
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An inference was made that the rate of shoreline erosion was related to OCS activities 
becavse "the increase in rates of land loss parallels the increase in offshore oil 
exploration" (GSRI 1980:27). 


Later studies have also made the correlation between oil and gas activities and 
accelerated barrier island erosion (Penland et al. 1987, Mossa et al. 1985, van Beek and 
Meyer-Arendt 1982). Canals, rig cuts, and navigation channels have been blamed for: 
direst land loss due to dredging and indirect loss due to disruption of sediment transport; 
removal of sediment from the system through deposition into canal sinks; and breaching of 
barrier islands, as a result of channels left open and subject to scouring, end erosion of 
backfilled weak areas vulnerable to overwash and erosion. 


Studies by Mossa et al. (1985) and Penland et al. (1987) described two patterns of barrier 
island canals, shore-normal and shore-parallel. Both types are considered to serve as 
sediment sinks for washovers, thereby removing sediment from the system, and to leave 
weak areas which may result in breaching. The shore-parallel canal was considered to be 
the one more capable of impact because its location lengthwise of an island removes more 


land both directly upon dredging and indirectly through subsequent erosion. 


In view of the controversy over causes of land loss and habitat changes in Gulf Coast 
environments, a comprehensive study was undertaken recently to "...isolate and quantify 
the impacts of OCS-related activities upon habitat changes..." in coastal marshes from 
eastern Texas to western Mississippi ‘(Turner and Cahoon 1987:5). The direct and indirect 
impacts of OCS-related activities, e.g., pipeline canals, facilities and navigation channels, 
with regard to habitat change and land loss were investigated in relation to other causes 
for land loss and habitat change such as salinity increases, subsidence, and alteration in 
sediment input from the Mississippi River. 


Analysis of previously interpreted habitat changes between 1955/56 and 1978 for 
Louisiana and western Mississippi (Wicker 1980, 1981; and Wicker et al. 1980, 1981) 


revealed that 288,686 ha of coastal land was converted to open water (Turner and 
Cahoon 1987). For the Louisiana portion of the study area, wetland loss was 288,424 ha, 
of whicl 25.6% or 73,905 ha were lost as a result of the direct impact of activities which 
created spoil, canals, and urban and agricultural development. Quantification of direct 
impacts attributed to OCS activities are presented in Table 4.4. 


.OCS pipelines directly impacted 12,012 ha for an average impact rate of 2.49 ha/km 
(Baumann et al. 1987:57). Impact includes habitat change as a result of canal dredging 
and spoil deposition. Using a graph for comparison of canal width and impact in acres per 
mile (McGinnis et al. 1972) results in an area of impact that is approximately 82 ft or 
25m wide. The direct impacts, however, were found to be variable and dependent upon 

construction techniques, geologic region (deltaic versus chenier plain), habitat type, age 

end Gemeter of pipetinc, end other fectors that were not examined (Romnenn ot 
al. 1987:66). Impacts were higher in the wetland habitats in the deltaic plain where the 
pipelines were randomly distributed and not backfilled. Impacts were lower in the chenier 
plain, on beach habitats, and when the pipelines were in a corridor and backfilled (Turner 
and Canoon 1987:11). Furthermore, older, larger diameter pipelines were said to have had 
higher impacts than younger, smaller-diameter pipelines (Turner and Cahoon 1987:11). 


OCS Navigation Channels 


There have been few studies focusing specifically on impacts of OCS navigation channels. 
Of the six channels CEI identifies as being constructed, at least partially for OCS 


~*~ 
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Table 4.4. Direct Impacts to Wetlands Attributable to OCS Activities in the East 
Central Coestal Area of the Gulf of Mexico (Baumann et al. 1987:60, 


Exec. Summary, Main Vol.). 


Pipelines © Navigation Channels Totals 
Canal: Length (km) 4,440 331 4,771 
Area (ha) 8,507 34-2,005 8,541-10,512 
Spoil: Length (km) 849 242 1,091 
Area (ha) 3,466 23-880 3,489-4,346 
Facilities: Length (km) 11.3 — 11.3 
Area (ha) 36.5 — 38.5 
Totals®: Length (km) 4,827 331 §,1588 
Area (ha) 12,012 58-2, 885 12 ,070-14, 897 
a Totals are not cumulative, e.g., pipeline can have both spoil length and 
—— Facility area can occupy 
area. 


activities (see Chapter 3), all were completed prior to the requirements for a detailed 
environmental impact statement. Furthermore, except for the Matagorda Ship Channel 


(USACE, GAL. 1980), regular surveys are not undertaken to ascertain the impact of these 


channels on 


coastal areas and 


processes 
prepared for maintenance dredging (USACE, GAL. 1974) or modification (CEI 1977). 


Studies of other navigation channels have indicated that there are a number of impacts 
common to man-made channels, including man-made navigation improvements to existing 


channels, such as the following: 


1. 
2. 


Land loss due to initial dredging (Gagliano 1973, Baumann et al. 1987). 


Habitat loss due to initial dredging, spoil deposition, and jetty 
construction (Gagliano 1973, Baumann et al. 1987). 


Subsequent erosion along unconsolidated, unprotected canal banks due to 
wind and boat/ship-generated waves (Howard et al. 1984, Johnson and 
Gosselink 1982). 


Disruption of littoral drift resulting in accretion on the updrift side of 
jetties and erosion on the downdrift side (Coastal Environments, 
hgh t -_ 1980; Dantin et al. 1984, 1978; Peyronnin 1962; USACE, 


Saltwater intrusion along a deep canal dredged from a saline 
environment into a freshwater environment (Wang 1987, Wicker et 
al. 1982, Gosselink et al. 1979). 


, and few impact statements have been 
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6. Destruction of freshwater environments as a result of saltwater intrusion 
(Gosselink et al. 1979, Baumann et al. 1987, Wicker et al. 1922). 


The only study previously directed at ascertaining the impact of OCS navigation channels 
was focused on Louisiana. It determined that these channels directly impacted, at a 
maximum, 2,885 ha of coastal area, resulting in a loss of 2,293 ha of wetland and beach 
habitat (Baumann et al. 1987:67). OCS navigation channels were defined by OCS use and 
it was observed that "OCS traffic appears to comprise a relatively small percentage of 
the total commercial traffic using navigation channels..." (Baumann et al. 1987:67). 


OCS-related Pacilities 


studies to quantify the impact of OCS-related facilities on coastal 
environments. Two of the earliest reports identified the types of facilities associated 
with OCS exploration and production activities and provided data on area of land and 
water depth required by such facilities, in general, as well as the type of impact on air 
and water quality and solid waste generated (New England River Basins Commissions 
1976; Clark et al. 1578) (Table 4.5). 


A study on the oi! «id gas industry's impacts on coastal Louisiana focused on land use and 
socioeconomic patterns (Davis and Place 1983). One major finding is that "the limited 
land on the natural levees was being transformed into commercial, industrial, and 
transportation corridors" to serve hydrocarbon-related industries (Davis and Place 
1983:49). The development of these corridors was accompanied by an expansion into 
adjacent wetlands using land reclamation projects to create dry, habitable ground (Davis 
and Place 1983). Furthermore, a comparison of urban and built-up land use by settlement 
stripe ix coastal Louisiana in 1972 revealed that there was "a very large area devoted to 
extractive use compared to other urban or built-up uses" (Davis and Place 1983:56). 
However, these data do not reflect how much of the extractive development replaced 
former wetlands or water bodies. 


The only study attempting to quantify the impact of OCS facilities on coastal wetlands 
was undertaken by Baumann and others (1987) and utilized habitat data from 1978 air 
photo interpretations (Wicker et al. 1980, 1983). These data, however, appear to only 
pertain to coastal Louisiana. 


OCS-related facilities were responsible for between 11,589 and 13,631 ha of the direct 
impacts or 4.0 to 4.7% of all wetland loss between 1955/56 and 1978. OCS facilities had 
an indirect impact, accounting for 10,000 to 36,000 ha or 4 to 13% of all wetland loss in 
the study area. Combined, OCS facilities directly and indirectly caused 8 to 17% of all 
the land loss or 22,000 to 50,000 ha (Turner and Cahoon 1987:22). 


Mitigation Measures Commonly Used 


Mitigation is an action that eliminates or reduces an adverse impact to an acceptable 
level. Mitigation can be concurrent with the unavoidable action and involve construction 
techniques which will diminish the impacts. Mitigation can also occur after construction 
and involve actions to restore the site to as near pre-construction conditions as possible. 
If environmental impacts occur despite the mitigation actions taken during or after 
construction, the damage can be lessened through compensation by creating, restoring, or 
enhancing an environment similar to that unavoidably impacted by the action. 


— — 


ö—— te Selected OCS Activites (After Mow Englend River Gacins Comalecion 1976). 
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Almost concurrent with the laying of the first OCS pipeline, it was recognized, especially 
by some wetland owners, that pipeline canals could have negative impacts on coastal 
environments (Resen 1956, Ivey 1958, Myers 1962). Open, undammed pipeline canals were 
seen as conduits for fresh or saline waters which could alter pre-canal water salinities and 
impact production of fisheries, oysters, and muskrats (Ivey 1958). Some of the earliest 
canals were, therefore, blocked by dams at each water body intersection in order to (1) 
prevent changing the channel flow, (2) guard against erosion, and (3) prevent saltwater 
intrusion into marshes (Resen 1956:90). 


Some landowners also required that canals, both flotation and push-pull, be backfilled, at 
least in areas having valuable renewable resources, such as muskrat-inhabited marshes 
leased for trapping or portions of wildlife refuges. Leaving breaks in the spoil or 
elternating spoil deposits was another method used as early as the mid-1950's to lessen 
environmental impact by preventing alteration of the hydrologic regime and impoundment 
of flood and surface water runoff. 


By the early 1980's, each of the Gulf coastal states had developed separate guidelines for 
canal and spoil deposition or incorporated such guidelines into their coastal zone 
programs 


4.6). From Table 4.6, it appears that Texas has the fewest guidelines to 
lessen environmental impact. However, Texas has been developing a comprehensive 
mitigation program to lessen impacts on state-owned submerged lands. While Texas does 
not have a Federally-approved coastal zone program, the Texas General Land Office 
(GLO) does manage 1.42 million ha of submerged, State-owned land and issues leases and 
easements for a variety of projects, including pipelines, on these lands. Where 
environmental damage associated with a GLO lease or easement is unavoidable, the State 
requires mitigation, such as revegetation of disturbed area, recontouring of land, and 
ruplacement of oyster reefs (Davenport and Irby 1987). In particular, mitigation projects 
re to: 


1. be located at or near the site of the damage, 
2. provide in-kind replacement of habitat lost, 
3. 


replace habitat or compensate for damage at a ratio of 3 to 1 (Davenport 
and Irby 1987:2550). 


Table 4.7 contains a list of mitigation practices associated with the three main types of 


pipeline emplacement techniques. These actions are becoming more commonly used as a 
result of special conditions being attached to the permit or at the insistence of the 


landowners granting ROW. 


ae | 
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Table 44. Guidelines ter Construction of Pipelines in Gulf Coast States. 
1 Pigeiine Gelow Gull niet, River or - ° . ° ° 
Crossing at Least » Federal Standards (-24") (-48") (-24") 
in soll and -26° in consoidated rock (-36") 


fivers, sweame, and harbors; -35° 
sol and -16 in consolidated rock in offshore 
lees than 12 feet deep) 


Protect Sea Turtes and : : ; ; : 
Their Mest: Between May 1 and Oct 30 


Emeing Comdors. — - + + 


or Mirwnize Clearing ui Netse Vegetaton - . . ° 
Rewer o Sveamn Barks. so fat « Screen 
Metural Vegetation s Left in the ROW 


Shall Not Traverse Barrier isisands . . . . 
Adversely aftect Barre: isiands) 


Beach, Tidal Pass, Ree! or ofver Mature! Gull . . . . . 
Must be Trevesed, « Must be Resmred 
Upon Compieton of Constructor 


-—e wma ¢ 


Arweyt Requred 

Required Maximum extent FeambiePractcabie 

Not Specfcaiy Now 

Texas General Land Office 1975 

Louisiane Depertnent of Mature Resources and U.S Department of Commerce 1980, Troy 1983 

Mssiesipp ODspertrent of Wildlife Conserveton and US Department of Commerce 1983. Ladrer of a ‘1964 
Alaberna Oepertrent of Corservation & Matsa Resources 1982 Aliaberne Departmen of Environments’ Managemen 
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Mitigation Upland Flotation Push-Pull 
Plan route to impact minimum amount of 
wetlands and shallow water bodies x x x 
Recontour site surface (uplands) x 
Recontour site subsurface (water bottoms) x 
Replace top soil on top (double ditch) x x x 
Revegetate site x x 
Dam canal at all intersecting water 
bodies na « x 
Backfill canal as soon as possible na x x 
If backfill not possible, place spoil 
so as not to interfere with natural 
wetland hydrology na x x 
Incorporate canal and spoil into wetland 
management plan for site or region na x x 
During construction, have buggy-mounted 
dragline traverse center of area to be 
dug to lessen area of spoil and 
vegetation being impacted na na x 
Minimize trips to and from site in marsh 
buggy during survey and dredging process 
to lessen area impacted by tracks na x x 


Where necessary, install water control 
structures to facilitate management of 


altered wetland site na x x 
Directionally drill under environments 
to be avoided, such as barrier beaches x x x 
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problems, the larger pipelines would tend to avoid the more dense y populated stretches of 
coast. In general, the industry relies on technology to overcome most of the physical and 
cultural obstacles to locating and building a pipeline (Vincent-Genod 1984). But 
technology by itself is only a part of the methodology when locating pipeline corridors. 
Regulations to protect the quality of the environment can now significantly influence 


pipeline placement. 


The purpose of this section is to identify the Federal and State agencies who could have a 
significant role in the location of pipeline corridors across barrier islands and bes«nes and 
coastal wetlands. 


By 1982 thirty-eight Federal programs in six departments and four agencies affected 
activities in wetlands of the United States (Zinn and Copeland 1982). This has increased 
since then with the enactment of the Barrier Island Resources Program. The more 
significant pieces of Federal legislation are outlined in Table 5.1. Minerals Management 
Service does not exercise jurisdiction over the location and installation of OCS pipelines 
once they reach state waters (MMS 1983). Most of the responsibility for the selection of 
pipeline corridors and the construction of the facility, excluding the safety aspects, 
belongs to the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers through its Section 404 permit process 
(Clean Water Act, as amended; 33 U.S.C. 1251 et seq.) and the Section 10 permit process 
(Rivers and Harbors Act of 1899; 33 U.S.C. 401 et seq.). Section 10 applies when a 
pipeline crosses navigable waters. Pipeline applications for a Corps of Engineers Section 
404 permit, ry"y.7 of dredged or fill material into wetlands, are under the provisions of 
33 CFR 330.5 (a) (12), which declares these activities to be covered by a nationwide 
permit. A nationwide permit (33 CFR 325.5) is a type of general permit issued by the 
Corps for selected activities throughout the United States. When the project meets 
specified conditions (Table 5.2), the project may proceed without the need for an 
individual or regional permit. 


The Corps of Engineers has issued Regional Permits for minor structures and activities 
within Alabama and Mississippi (Regional Permit Nos. ALG 16 and MSG16, respectively). 
Submerged pipelines may be loosely laid or buried and the trench shall be backfilled. The 
bottom shall be restored to preconstruction status and excess material shall be placed on 
confined, upland sites. In addition to that which is required by both states, Alabama 
requires revegetation of wetlands with native species if the area has not revegetated 
naturally within one year of completion of the project. General and special conditions 
apply to all activities authorized by the permits. 


Within the Galveston District, USACE, pipeline construction, specifically the placement 
pipelines by directional drilling in all navigable waters within the District, is 

under the provisions of a general permit. Standard General Conditions apply (ENG FORM 
1721, Sep 82). In addition, 13 Special Conditions relating specifically to the authorized 
work are identified and include such actions as avoiding wetlands, submerged vegetation, 
and reefs; restoring impacted areas to preproject conditions; not conducting any work 
near Whooping Cranes or Eastern Brown Pelicans during critical periods; and not affecting 
National Register properties. 


Galveston has also issued a General Permit for construction of subaqueous pipeline 
crossings which do not exceed 152 m in length. Twenty-six Special Conditions apply to a 
project, including protection of wetlands, cultural resources, and threatened or 
endengered species, and coordination with Texas and Louisiana agencies. 
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Table 5.1. The More Significant Pieces of Federal Legislation that May Affect 
the Siting of Transportation Corridors through the Coastal Wetlands. 


Section 401 of the Clean Water as 33 U.S.C. 1341 - the discharge of 
tants into waters o tes comp with applicable effluent 


limitations and water quality standards; 


Section 404 of the Clean Water as 33 USC 1251 et - establishes a 
or es 0 or material into 


perin 
waters of the United States or wetlands. 


Section 10 of the Rivers and Harbors Act of 1899 33 USC 401 et - prohibits 
obstructing or filling of navigable waterways. 


Act of 1972, as amended 16 U.S.C. 


2 state derally approvec 


zone management program; 


4 @t 


Sootien_308 of the Marine Research and Sanctuaries Act of 1972, as 
oa - the desig on of m 2 sane es in ocean anc 


— necessary Tor the purpose of peeserving or restoring such areas for thelr 
— — recreation, or aesthetic values; 


Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 16 U.S.C. 742a, et seq. 


Migratory Marine Game-Fish Act 16 U.S.C. 760c - 760g 


Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act 16 U.S.C. 661 - 666c - the protection of the 

ty o aquatic en ent as it affects conservation, improvement, and 
enjoyment of fish and wildlife resources. Consultation with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, the National Marine Fisheries Service, and the state wildlife agency is 
mandatory; 


The National Historic Preservation Act of 1966 16 U.S.C. 470 - the protection of 
es at er 0 e Places or which are eligible for 
such listing; 


Preservation of Historical and Data Act of 1974 16 U.S.C. 469 et 
- recovery and preservation ot con ae —— historical and uncuenadl 


sites; and 
The 


- to conserve threatened and 
species depend. 


Act 16 U.S.C. 1531 et 
ecosystems on w 
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Table 5.2. Conditions that Determine Whether a Project May Receive a Nationwide 


permit from the Corps of Engineers. 


1. 


4. 


That any discharge of dredged or fill material will not occur in the proximity of a 
public water supply intake; 


That any discharge of dredged or fill material will not occur in areas of 
concentrated shellfish production unless the discharge is directly related to a 
shellfish harvesting activity authorized by paragraph (a)(4) of this section. 


That the activity will not jeopardize a threatened or endangered species as 
indicated under the Endangered Species Act, or destroy or adversely modify the 
critical habitat of such species. In the case of Federal agencies, it is the 
agencies' responsibility to review its activities to determine if the action "may 
affect" any list species or critical habitat. If so, the Federal agency must consult 
with the Fish and Wildlife Service and/or National Marine Fisheries Service; 


That the activity will not significantly disrupt the movement of those species of 


aquatic life indigenous to the waterbody (unless the primary purpose of the fill is 
to impound water); 


That any discharge of dredged or fill material will consist of suitable material 
free from toxic pollutants (see Section 307 of Clean Water Act) in toxic amounts; 


That any structure or fill authorized will be properly maintained; 


That the activity will not occur in a component of the National Wild and Scenic 
River System; 


That the activity will not cause an unacceptable interference with navigation; and 


That the best management practices listed in 33 CFR 330.6 should be followed to 
the maximum extent practicable. 


Data Sheet from New Orleans District, USACE, Surveillance Enforcement Section. 
Undated. 
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Regardless of whether the project meets the above conditions, a pipeline does require a 
Section 10 permit if it crosses navigable waters. The need for these permits 
automatically initiates coordination with several Federal agencies, such as, the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, the National Marine Fisheries Service, and the Environmental 


Protection Agency. 


The review process forces consideration of threatened and endangered species, cultural 
resources, the integrity of the renewable resource base of the coastal zone, consistency 
with the state's approved coastal zone management program, and the impacts of the 
project on water quality of the project area. Therefore, in order to eliminate delays in 
project implementation it is easiest, although probably not least expensive, to avoid 
selected areas. Maps 1C-10C and 1D-10D, Vol. I show sensitive areas that should be 
avoided when planning a transportation corridor. In addition, it would be wise not to 
discharge into breeding areas for migratory waterfowl or in spawning areas during 
spawning seasons, impede the movement of aquatic species, impound water or restrict 
flows, or fill wetlands (33 CFR 330.6). 


States also control the location of transportation corridors and the construction of 
pipelines in coastal wetlands and across barrier islands and beaches. Chapter 4 discusses 
guidelines for the installation of pipelines which the Gulf Coast states have developed 
under various programs. 


Texas 


Texas' rejection of the Coastal Zone Management Act of 1972 reinforces the perception 
of Texans as "an independent breed" (Graber 1981). However, Texas has enacted several 
pieces of legislation addressing coastal management issues including the Coastal Public 
Lands Management Act (1973) and the Dune Protection Act (1973). Today, permitting for 
pipelines is handled through two agencies: the Railroad Commission of Texas and the 
General Land Office. The Railroad Commission of Texas (RCT) is granted regulatory 
authority over the oil and gas industry by Texas Administrative Code Section 70 and 
Paragraph 91.101 of the Texas Natural Resources Code. Environmental concerns of the 
Commission focus 01 potential liquid hydrocarbon leaks on aquifers and at the crossings of 
rivers and major streams. The Commission also regulates the safety of gas and liquid 


pipelines. 


The GLO along with the School Land Board manages the 12.3 million ac of state-owned 
lands. Authority for the GLO to grant right-of-way easements is in the Texas Natural 
Resources Code (TNRC), Chapters 51.291 and .292. Rules for resource protection and 
conservation of the state's public lands and waters are in the Texas Administrative Code, 
Chapter 31, Section 13.11 through 13.14. It appears that the GLO is the key agency for 
coordination when pipelines cross "unsold public school land, the portion of the Gulf of 
Mexico within the jurisdiction of the state, and all islands, saltwater lakes, bays, inlets, 
marshes, and reefs owned by the state within tidewater limits" (TNRC 51.291). This 
includes some 1.4 million ha of submerged state-owned lands (Davenport and Irby 1987). 


To assist in locating and determining the impacts of proposed rights-of-way, the GLO has 
prepared a set of maps at a scale of 1:24,000 (the USGS 7.5 minute topographic maps) 
showing the location of submerged state tracts (Figure 5.1). Sensitive areas within these 
state tracts were identified by U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, National Marine Fisheries 
Service, U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, Texas Parks and Wildlife Department, Texas 
Antiquities Committee, and the GLO. Sensitive areas or elements of concern are: 


ake 
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algal flats navigational safety 


archaeological sites nursery habitat 

bay bottoms (of biological productivity) oyster reefs 

clam beds recreaticnal values 
hydrology rookeries 

mangroves submerged grassbeds 


Each element is assigned a Resource Mapagement Code (RMC) (Tables 5.3 and 5.4). Each 
code represents a development guideline submitted to the GLO by one of the participating 
state or federal regulatory agencies, with the intent of explaining how development of a 
tract can be accomplished without causing damage to the natural biologic resources 
present in the area. 


In the example presented in Figure 5.1 and in Table 5.3, an applicant for a pipeline which 
would cross State Tract No. 227 would be advised that: 


1. No dredging or propwashing is allowed because of sensitive estuarine 
habitats. 


2. No dredging or propwashing is allowed in shallow waters of 4 ft or less 
which contain sensitive habitats. 


3. Reefs are to be avoided. 
4. No dredging or spoiling is allowed within 500 ft of any shell reef. 


5. All hydrocarbon storage facilities must be enclosed with containment 
levees on land above mean high water and above contiguous marshes. 


6. Spoil must be placed and contained on lands above mean high water and 
above contiguous marshes. 


For State Tract No. 575S in the Gulf of Mexico, no specific concerns have been identified 
by the Federal or state agencies. However, the applicant must contact the Antiquities 
Committee and the State Historic Preservation Office in order to protect cultural 
resources which may occur in the tract. 


The intention of the RMC System is not to restrict development on submerged lands, but 
rather to alert prospective operators to the need for precautionary construction 
techniques and/or avoidance of areas where sensitive resources are located. If the permit 
applicant can demonstrate to the satisfaction of the regulatory agencies that sensitive 
resources on a tract will not be damaged by the proposed work, work within the tract can 
proceed unhindered in most cases. If adverse impacts to natural resources are 
unavoidable, the proposed project may still be possible if an acceptable mitigation plan is 
approved by the regulatory agencies. 


A permit applicant coordinates with representatives of the GLO to obtain more detailed 
information on the resources of the tracts. A number of publications provide general 
information about the Texas estuaries (as well as the entire Gulf coast) and can be used 
for immediate reference. Figure 5.2 shows the distribution of flora and fauna in 
Matagorda Bay. State Tracts No. 227 and 575S are superimposed for reference purposes. 
Tract No. 227 serves as a wintering area for adult waterfowl. The nearshore functions as 


Table 5.3. Resource Management Recommendation Codes (RMRC) Assigned to 
Tracts 227 and 575S, Matagorda Bay, Texas (Texas General Land 
Office 1988 ). 

State Tract No. 227 is 590 acres in Matagorda Bay southwest of Palacios Point. 
(Submerged Area Map No. 2896-412.) 

AGENCY Resource Code (Table 5.4) 

TPWD* DA, MF, OV, SA 

TAC MA 

USFWS DB, MB, MF, OO, 

OV, SD 
NMFS DB, MB, OO, OV, SD 
COE MA 


State Tract No. 575S is 600 acres in the Gulf of Mexico on the Matagorda Peninsula 
shoreline. (Submerged Area Map No. 2896-412.) 


AGENCY Resource Tode (Table 5.4) 

TPWD* MA 

TAC MK 

USFWS MA 

NMFS MA 

COE MA 

TPWD* Texas Parks and Wildlife 
Department 

TAC Texas Antiquities Committee 

USFWS U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 

NMFS National Marine Fisheries Service 

COE Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army 


only. Maintenance dredging of existing channels nay be 


No new dredging will be authorized on this tract; however, pre-existing channels 
dredged if sensitive habitats are not impacted and all 
proposed on-tract work is coordinated with the commenting agency. 


Q 
® 
: 
. 
i 
: 


Valuable habitats exist on this tract. To minimize destruction of these 
resources, access should be limited to a single channel that leads to a central 

location and avoids submerged grasses and other sensitive habitats. The 
location of the channel and method of construction must be coordinated with the 


commenting agency. 
CE Backfill access channel if well is non-producing or when abandoned. 


An access channel may be dredged, but the area must be restored to its original 
contour to allow re-establishment of its previous productivity. 


Dredging 
DA No dredging or propwashing on this tract. 


Water depths on this tract may be sufficient for access without dredging or 
propwashing. This code is assigned to protect sensitive estuarine habitats. 
Dredging or propwashing would destroy or degrade these habitats and reduce the 
productivity of the bay system. 

DM No dredging or propwashing within 1500 feet of shoreline at mean low water. 


The rationale for codes DL and DM is as follows: 


Prohibits dredging activities in sensitive estuarine habitats which occur 
uniformly within one of the above-stated distances from the shoreline. 
Development of the tract may be accomplished by directional drilling from 
portions of the tract outside these restricted zones. 
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Table 5.4 continued. 


MF 


No special recommendations. 
The agency submitting this code has no specific concerns for the tract at this 
time. 


Avoid reefs during pipeline construction and geophysical surveying. 


Routing of pipelines should avoid reefs to protect them from sedimentation 
and/or destruction during laying of the pipelines. Geophysical surveying 
activities are prohibited on the reefs. 


Avoid submerged grassbeds, marshes, and other sensitive resource areas. 
Coordinate drilling location(s), production activities, access routes, and rights- 
of-way with the commenting agency. 


Sensitive marine habitats exist within the subject tract, but oil and gas 
exploration and other activities may be permissible if sensitive areas are left 
undisturbed. Contact the commenting agency for assistance and information. 


Show routes and method(s) of pipeline installation on Corps of Engineers and 
General Land Office application plat maps. 


Providing this information on application plat maps allows the regulatory 

agencies to review pipeline routes and installation methods. The agencies can 

a  * a oo oe 
ve areas. 


No wheeled or tracked vehicles on marshes or submerged grassbeds. 


Prohibition protects submerged grassbeds that are easily damaged by such 


No landfill roadways placed below mean high water or in wetlands. 


Placement of landfill roadways in shallow water areas and periodically inundated 
wetlands on this tract is prohibited to avoid covering of valuable habitats and 
alteration of tidal currents. 


State archaeological landmarks and other cultural resources protected by state 
law are located on this tract and should not be disturbed. State Underwater 

at the Texas Antiquities Committee offices in Austin, Texas, 
must be contacted prior to development activities. 


Prospective developers must obtain information about archaeological survey 
requirements and avoidance of valuable historical artifacts on this tract from 


the Texas Antiquities Committee. 
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Table 5.4 continued. 


ML This tract contains private oyster leases. Work affecting these leases should be 
coordinated with the private lease holder. 


This code is designed to provide notice that private oyster leases are present on 
the state tract. Names and addresses of individuals holding private oyster l-ases 
are available from the Texas Parks and Wildlife Department. 


MM Navigational concerns such as safety fairways and anchorage areas exist within 
this tract. Laying of pipelines on the tract is subject to special routing and 
burial requirements. 


All work on this tract should be coordinated with the Corps of Engineers to 
insure compliance with Federal regulations regarding navigation channels, 
anchorage areas, safety fairways, and other navigational concerns. 


MN Use low-profile structures for all permanent production facilities to minimize 
visual impect. 


Requires that all structures on the tract be low-profile to minimize their visual 
impect. 


MO Work in tract is subject to Endangered Species Act review. 
Consult with the commenting agency for information. 

MP Work in this tract is subject to special recommendations or restrictions by 
federal, state, or local governments. Contact the commenting agency for 


A city or other governmental body with jurisdiction over this tract should be 
consulted. Contact the commenting agency for information. 


Oil and Gas Development 


OA No surface drilling locations on this tract. Directional drilling from adjacen 
‘areas should be considered. 


- 


marine 
ecosystem. Spillage of petroleum is considered too high a risk, and dredging would 
cause unacceptable loss of habitat. Directional drilling from off-tract locations should 
be considered for mineral development of this state tract. 


OB No drilling in water less than 4 feet as measured from mean low water. 


Tract has areas both shallower and deeper than 4 feet; the shallow areas contain 
sensitive habitats which need protection. 
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Table 5.4 continued. 


OE 


OH 


OL 


Limited number of surface locations on this tract. Consult with the commenting 
agency for details. 


Number and spacing of drilling surface locations on this tract may be limited to 
minimize hazards to recreational boating. Consult with the commenting agency 
for specific information. 


Drill only from water deeper than 6 feet as measured from mean low water, or 
from land above mean high water. 


Tract has both deep (greater than 6 feet) and shallow water areas and/or 
adjacent uplands. To protect sensitive habitats in the shallow water, drilling is 


to be confined to the deep-water areas or adjacent uplands. 
Confine drilling to NE quarter of tract. 
Confine drilling to NW quarter of tract. 
Confine drilling to SE quarter of tract. 
Confine drilling to SW quarter of tract. 


The rationale for codes Ol, OJ, OK, and OL is as follows: 


ON 


OR 


Sensitive aquatic habitats occur within a portion of this tract. The use of 
"quarter-subdivisions" is an effort to be more specific about the area of concern. 


Avoid drilling and construction of platforms on the top or slopes of reefs, banks, 
hard bottoms, or artificial reefs on this tract. 


Prohibits drilling activity on these underwater features to protect the fish and 
other valuable marine organisms attracted to the area. 


Contain all liquid and solid drilling by-products and dispose of on upland sites. 


The discharge of drilling waste meterials (eg., bit cuttings, drilling muds, 
hydrocarbon-based cleaning fluids, e*%<.) on this tract is prohibited. Sensitive 

may be damaged or destroyed by the toxic or 
materials. No oil sheen should occur as a result of 


No drilling, dredging, or spoiling within 500 feet of any shell reef. 


These activities are prohibited within 500 feet of reefs to avoid damage by toxic 
wastes or petroleum, by sedimentation, or by physical removal of reef material. 


No drilling within 500 feet of shoreline at mean low water. 
No drilling wihtin 1000 feet of shoreline at mean low water. 
No drilling within 1500 feet of shoreline at mean low water. 
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Table 5.4 continued. 


The rationale for codes OQ, OR, and OS is as follows: 


Ov 


Ow 


Prohibits drilling activities in sensitive habitats which occur uniformly within 
one of the above-stated distances from the shoreline. Access to minerals within 
this restricted zone may be possible by directional drilling from other portions of 
the tract. 


All hydrocarbon storage facilities must be contained in leveed sites on land 
which is above mean high water and landward of all contiguous marshes. Surge 
tanks are to be designed for demonstrated minimum capacity. 


Accidental spillage of petroleum-related products poses a threat to the overall 
quality of Texas bay and estuarine systems. Pipelines should be used to transport 
all well products to upland sites where levees can be used for containment of 


No surface drilling locations within one mile of shoreline at mean low water. 


Prohibits location of surface drilling activity within one mile of public beaches 
to minimize impect on recreational activities. 


Bad 


All or part of this tract falls within the right-of-way of a Federally maintained 
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Table 5.4 


SF No spoiling in NE quarter of tract. 
SG No spoiling in NW quarter of tract. 
SH No spoiling in SE quarter of tract. 
Si No spoiling in SW quarter of tract. 


suodivisions are used to be more specific about the area of 


concern. Consult with the commenting agency for details. 
spoil banks in a direction which will not create detached tidal pools; avoid 


The rationale for codes SF, SG, SH, and SI is as follows: 
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Table 5.4 
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affect any barrier isiand. 
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areas, or in important migratory routes. 


(Source: La. Dept. of Natural Resources and USDC, NOAA 1980) 
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a nursery area for white and brown shrimp, blue crabs, drum, sheepshead, and southern 
flounder. 


The School Land Board, of which the Commissioner of the GLO is chairman, has authority 
over coastal public lands and the issuance of coastal easements. Coastal public lands 
means "all or any portion of the State-owned submerged lands, the waters overlying those 
lands, and all State-owned islands in the coastal area" (Rules 135.18.01.001). Decisions 
for issuance of a permit are based on set criteria (Rule 135.18.01.003). Structures and 
activities, which include dredging, channels, roads, piers, and docks, must also avoid 
oyster reefs, highly productive wetland areas, and submerged grass bed areas. 


Texas laws and guidelines do not prohibit pipelines from crossing anywhere along the 
coast. In 1981 a pipeline crossed Padre Island National Seashore. However, restrictions 
that appear in federal laws and conditions that may be applied by state agencies could 
effectively prohibit construction in selected areas. For example, it is highly unlikely that 
a pipeline would cross critical habitat (feeding, breeding, or nesting areas) for threatened 
and endangered species during the time the areas are in use. Mitigation is a key to 
construction and it is a reflection of the agencies level of enforcement. For example, the 
GLO requires that mitigation "be located at or near the site of the damage, provide in- 
kind replacement of habitat loss, and replace habitat or compensate for damage at a ratio 
of 3 to 1" (Davenport and Irby 1987). 


The 1978 Louisiana Legislature declared that it is the public policy to protect, develop, 
and, where feasible, restore or enhance the resources of the state's coastal zone (Act 361, 
the State and Local Resources Management Act of 1978, as amended; L.R.S. 5.49:213.1- 
.23). Before this Act, the state had, for the most part, ignored the renewable resource 
values of the barrier islands and beaches. State policies on land, water, and biological 
resources in the coastal zone were not well defined (Louisiana Department of Natural 
Resources and U.S. Department of Commerce [USDC], National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration [NOAA] 1980). For all practical purposes, only the 
Louisiana Department of Wildlife and Fisheries had taken an active role in protecting 
parts of the coastal zone, and their efforts were directed toward the wetlands and not the 
barrier islands and beaches. But the 1978 legislature changed that by affirming the 
importance of the coastal zone and creating the Coastal Management Section (CMS) to 
administer the program. Louisiana's program was approved by the Federal government in 
September 1980. CMS was transferred from the Governor's Office through two state- 
level Departments and now resides within the Department of Natural Resources as the 
Coastal Management Division (CMD). Recent statewide elections and restructuring of 
agencies will probably result in the Coastal Management Division being moved from the 
Department of Natural Resources. 


The CMD relies on guidelines within the state program when reviewing permit 
applications for pipelines crossing submerged lands, barrier islands and beaches, and 
wetlands (Maps 1A-10A, Vol. II). Guideline 3, Linear Facilities, and Guideline 6, Surface 
Alterations (Table 5.5), are most appropriate for pipelines crossing the study area. Areas 
of high biological productivity, irreplaceable resources, critical wildlife and vegetation 
areas, wetlands, reefs, beaches, tidal passes, natural gulf shorelines, and barrier islands 
shall either not be traversed or if traversed, not be adversely affected, and shall be 
restored to their natural condition through the best available techniques. However, in 
several instances, the phrase "to the maximum extent practicable" appears as a modifier 
and allows for a varied interpretation during implementation (Houck 1983). 
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Existing guidelines appear to conflict with each other when the issue is crossing barrier 
islands. Guideline 3.7 prohibits the crossing of barrier islands if it requires dredging or an 
adverse impact. Guideline 3.5 allows for the use of existing rights-of-way and does not 
exclude barrier islands. Therefore, it seems that pipelines may cross barrier islands as 
long as they remain within existing rights-of-way and reduce adverse impacts to the 
maximum extent practicable. 


The State Historic Preservation Office reviews permits and is responsible for protecting 
sites either eligible for or on the National Register of Historic Places. When a site is 
located, a determination is made as to the eligibility of the site for the Register and 
mitigation is performed when necessary. Mitigation normally takes the form of data 
recovery rather than relocation of a transportation corridor. 


Mississippi has demonstrated a concern for its coastal systems since 1973 when the 
legislature enacted the Coastal Wetlands Protection Law. The purposes of the law were 
to preserve the coastal wetlands and ecosystems in a natural state and to prevent their 
destruction. Rules, regulations, guidelines, and procedures for achieving these purposes 
were adopted by the Mississippi Marine Resources Council (now defunct) in July 1973 and 
amended in April 1975. The Mississippi Coastal Zone Management Program which applies 
to Hancock, Harrison, and Jackson Counties (Mississippi Bureau of Marine Resources and 
USDC, NOAA 1980), was basically set the legislature in early 1979. The Office of 
Coastal Zone Management (USDC, NOAA) approved the state program in September 1980. 


The Mississippi Coastal Program is administered by the Mississippi Commission on Wildlife 
Conservation. Daily operations, including permitting of regulated activities, are through 
the Bureau of Marine Resources, Department of Wildlife Conservation. For example, the 
Bureau of Marine Resources has primary regulatory control over waterfront industrial 
sites below the ordinary high tide line. Above the ordinary high tide line environmental 
jurisdiction on issues related to air and water pollution resides with the Bureau of 
Pollution Control; for activities affecting surface and ground waters, the Bureau of Land 
and Water Resources; and for activities that may affect archaeological and historical 
resources, the Department of Archives and History. The latter three agencies are also 
active in the coastal zone through their review responsibility and comments on coastal 


permit applications. 


Mississippi regulations provide guidance to state agencies in managing coastal resources in 
order to achieve the goals of the state's program. Reasonable industrial expansion is 
important, but not at the overall expense and degradation of the coastal wetlands, water 
quality, wildlife, fish, and aquatic life. The state tries to balance activities in the coastal 
zone by encouraging development in areas where they will not conflict with the fragile 
coastal resources. A coastal wetlands use plan has been developed and is the basis for 
permitting by the State for those wetlands below ordinary high tide. Districts (Industrial 
Development, Commercial Fishing and Recreational Marinas, General Use, Preservation, 
Special Management Areas) have been mapped, and allowable uses are described 
(Mississippi Bureau of Marine Resources and USDC, NOAA 1983). Thus, for the 
transportation of oil and gas from the Outer Continental Shelf (OCS) through the 
Mississippi coastal zone, the state regulates activities through its Federally approved 
coastal zone program (Tables 5.6 and 5.7). 


Transportation of OCS oil and gas is a complex issue which requires coordination bet ween 
the Federal and State governments. In response to the need for a planning tool, the 
Bureau of Marine Resources has prepared a technical report for routing OCS pipelines 
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Table 5.6. Mississippi Pipeline Regulations. 


1. Permanent open water canals in marshlands for installation shall not be used. 


2. Where dredging is required in marshland, all excavation shall be backfilled 
' with the excavated material after installation of the appropriate structure, 
with care taken to 2 ae > ee ee Se 
excavated area and spoil area. Spoil shall be temporarily stockpiled in 
discontinuous banks so that sheet flow is not interfered with. 


After dredging and backfilling is complete, all altered marshland shall be 
sorigged with characteristic marsh vegetation. 


4. In open water areas, spoil shall be deposited in discontinuous piles on opposite 
sides of the excavation, which shall be backfilled after project completion. 


$. Alignments of new projects shall be designed to use existing rights-of-way. 


6. Projects shall be aligned along the least environmentally damaging route (e.g. 
avoid submerged grass, shellfish beds, artificial reefs, hard banks, etc.). 


7. Projects shall be aligned to avoid shipwrecks and areas of unique historical and 
cultural interes®. 


(Source: Mississippi Bureau of Marine Resources, USDC, NOAA 1983) 


A Docks and Piers 

B Boat Ramps 

D Bulkheads and Seawalls 

G Channels and Access Canals 
H Dredged Material Disposal 


I Impoundments and Other Water 
Level Controls 


N Activities Affecting Coastal 
Wetlands 


0 Filling Other than Dredged 
Material Disposal 


(Source: Mississippi Bureau of Marine Resources, USDC, NOAA 1983) 


2 


a) 
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within the Mississippi coastal zone. Figure 5.3 shows the coastal areas where pipeline use 
is classified as Unsuitable or Suitable with Stipulations. An unsuitable designation means 
the area is “considered undesirable for transportation activities or may interfere with 
such activities" (Ladner and Franks 1986). Pipelines are not absolutely prohibited, but 
avoidance of these areas will reduce the potential for encountering environmental and 
sociocultural problems. A best route will be determined by "a ‘Salance between 
environmental protection and economic development." Features classified as unsuitable 
include: barrier islands, endangered species habitat, special benthic features (oyster beds 
and leases, seagrass beds), historic and archaeological sites, marinas, ports, and harbors. 


Areas classified as Suitable with Stipulations (acceptable with conditions) include the 
remainder of the coastal zone below ordinary high tide line or below the point of riverine 
tidal influence. Stipulations will be developed when specific transportation corridors are 
proposed. Decisions on pipeline corridors above the ordinary high tide level not described 
as Unsuitable will be made on a case-by-case basis until maps and narratives are prepared. 
The State's coastal program guidelines encourages the use of existing rights-of-way to 
reduce or avoid the alteration of undisturbed or sensitive areas. 


Mississippi has msde te decisions necessary for companies to prepare long-term 
strategies and plans for routing OCS pipelines through the state waters, barrier islands, 
and wetlands. The state clearly presents its program while allowing flexibility in final 
decision-making. It must be recognized that the Mississippi coastal zone has certain 
physical and biological characteristics that afford the state the luxury of avoiding 
problem areas while allowing for the construction of pipelines. Wide tidal passes exist 
between the offshore barrier islands. Mississippi Sound has scattered and discontinuous 
reefs and sensitive areas. The Pleistocene uplands are the shoreline of the sound in some 
areas or have only very narrow fringing wetlands. The BMR wisely incorporated the 
environmental opportunities that existed into its plan and thus should be able to avoid 
conflicts with future transportation corridors. 


The Alabama coastal zone extends inland to the (3.048 m) contour. The Alabama Coastal 
Area Board (CAB) was created by the Alabama Coastal Area Act of 1976 and is the 
principal agency with authority in the coastal zone. The act sets state policy for 
preserving, protecting, restoring, or enhancing the resources of the coastal zone while 
allowing for development. Increasing and competing demands by a growing population 
made safeguarding the ecologically fragile, but valuable resources, imperative. In 1979, 
operational rules and regulations were developed as part of the state's coastal zone 
management program to minimize detrimental effects of projects on wildlife, wildlife 
habitat, fisheries, and cultural resources. Regulations were developed for energy 
facilities, dredging and fill, shoreline erosion, wetlands, submersed grassbeds, oyster 
reefs, beaches, dunes, cultural resources, fisheries, and wildlife. Interestingly, no specific 
regulations apply to pipeline placement in or through the coastal zone (Table 5.8). The 
Alabama program was approved by the Federal Government in September 1979. 


Construction activities within the coastal zone require coordination with specific 
departments of state government. If the action affects beaches and/or dunes in Mobile 
County, the Alabama Department of Environmental Management must be contacted. The 
department also administers permit requirements and determines consistency of the 
project with the state's coastal management program. For projects involving construction 
in or on wetlands, water bottoms, navigable waters, marshes, swamps, bogs, etc., the 
permitting responsibility is with the Department of Conservation and Natural Resources. 
Finally, the Alabama State Docks Department (ASDD) licenses dredging and filling or any 
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Figure 5.3. Aress within the Mississippi coastal sone that are unsuitable for transportation corridors 
suitable only with stipulations (Ladner and Pranks 1986). - 
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Any use intended to mitigate a shoreline erosion problem in the coastal 
area shall use non-structural erosion control methods to the maximum 


Protection of Fishery Habitats. To the maximum extent practicable, 
all uses within the coastal area shall be undertaken in such a way as to 


not degrade fishery habitats. 


Protection of Wildlife and Wildlife Habitats. To the maximum extent 
practicable, all uses within the coastal area shall be undertaken in such 
@ way as to preserve and protect existing wildlife and wildlife habitats. 
In particular, endangered species and their habitat, as designated by 
appropriate federal and state agencies, shall be protected to the 
maximum extent practicable. 
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construction that affects navigable water of the state. The ASDD is primarily concerned 
with conflicts between the proposed project and the public's right of navigation. 


achieved through protection of wetlands and grassbeds and the natural integrity of the 
beach and dune systems. As a result, wildlife and fisheries habitat, oyster beds, and 
critical areas for threatened and endangered species are protected. In addition, cultural 


resources are preserved and protected. 


The Alabama Coastal Program provides for two types of special management areas: 
Geographic Areas of Particular Concern (GAPC) and Areas for Preservation and 
Restoration. The GAPC are defined as areas that "have been determined to de of 
perticular concern because of their coastal-related values or characteristics or because 
(Alabama Coastal Area Board and USDC, NOAA 1979). 


more 
Alabama has classified the 
5.4). The Port was 
selected because of its significant importance to the economic base of the state. It is an 
area where development must take place but in with the coastal resources. To 
guide activities, a prioritized list (from highest to lowest) has been developed: 


1. Uses that are water-dependent and improve or promote port operations 
and development. 


Uses that are water-related and improve or promote port activities. 


‘ 


3. Uses that are not water-dependent nor water-related but improve and 
promote port activities. 


The coastal program discourages those uses that significantly degrade or interfere with 
port operations. However, other activities are not necessarily excluded from the port but 
have a lower priority. 


The second GAPC is the Mobile-Tensas River Delta (Figure 5.4), a low, mostly wetland 


to lowest, the 
priorities of use for the delta are (Alabama Coastal Area Board and USDC, NOAA 1979): 


1. Uses that preserve, enhance, or protect the natural function of tidal and 
freshwater wetlands located in the deita. 


2.  ##Uses that are water-dependent and maintain the wetlands in the delta at 
a level necessary to provide present natural functions. 


3. Uses of public or private need that maintain the deltaic wetlands at a 
level necessary to provide natural functions. 


Although the GAPC designation does not specifically exclude activities, the state 
those uses that "degrade the integrity and natural functions of the wetlands in 
the delta beyond present levels" (Alabama Coastal Area Board and USDC, NOAA 1979). 


* 
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te Moree: 


Figure 5.4. 


Elements within the Alabama coastal some that should be protected and 
maintained (Alabama Coastal Area Boerd and USDC, NOAA 1979). 
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Figure 5.5. Designated conservation areas in the coastal Florida Panhandle (USFWS and MMS 1984). 
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Pigure 5.6. Class Ii waters and shellifist: harvesting areas in the coastal Florida Panhandle (Florida Department of 
Environmental Regulation 1987; USFWS and MMS 1984). 
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While its neighbors to the west waited a period of a year after the Coastal Zone 
Management Act of 1972 to initiate coastal programs, Mississippi enacted a coastal 


approach to clearly defining pipeline corridors while leaving some flexibility in final 
decisions should be duplicated by other states. 


33 


The study area stretches along the Guif Coast from Cameron County, Texas to Bay 
County, Florida. For this report, the geographic classification of the Gulf Coast 
(1979) has been used as a framework for the presentation of a 
tal parameters that could influence the type and 
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and sediment discharge. Active and abandoned delta lobes in this em are composed of 
silty sediments (of terrigenous origin) and organic muck (j.e., peat). The waters are very 
turbid within the bays and behind the extensive barrier island arcs lying east and west of 
the active Mississippi River delta. 


The major barrier island-barrier beach units and associated water bodies within this region 
are Isles Dernieres (Caillou Bay and Pelto Lake), Timbalier Islands (Terrebonne and 
Timbalier Bays), Caminada-Moreau Headland, Grand Isle (Caminada Bay), Grand Terre to 
Sandy Point (Barataria, Ronquille, Long, Joe Wise, Bastian, and Coquette Bays), and 
Breton-Chandeleur Islands (Breton and Chandeleur Sounds). The active Mississippi and 
Atchafalaya Deltas are characterized by marsh-mud-flat shores rather than sand/shell 
barrier beaches. Because this study focused on the impact of OCS activities on barrier 
islands and beaches in Louisiana, these geographic subunits were not described. 


The North Central Gulf Coast system is characterized by white sand beaches, clear water, 
and extensive dunes. The eastern portion has an almost continuous stretch of barrier 
islands and beaches closely parallel to or connected to the mainland. Wetlands hug the 


events and sequences. and regressions ere related to local relative see- 


Transgressions 
level changes and the rate of sedimentation or erosion (Figure 6.1) (Curray 1965). The 


sand cores overlying stiff deltaic muds. Regressive barriers comparatively exhibit high- 
profile morphologies. These are characterized by: (1) broad widths; (2) high, continuous, 
well-vegetated, fore-island dunes; (3) few, if any, active washover channels; (4) parallel 
accretion ridges; and (5) relatively thick sand cores (Morton and MceGowen 1980). A 
generalized diagram of high- and low-profile barrier island environments is shown in 
Figure 6.3 (White et al. 1978). 


Relative sea-level rise is the primary control on the location, stratigraphy, and 
topographic profile of the Guif of Mexico shorelines. The morphologic evolution of 
barriers and beaches is also a consequence of both tidal range and mean annual nearshore 
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The northern and 


central segments exhibit a broad, weil developed beach face composed of sand and shells. 


Padre Island demonstrates both regressive (high-profile) and transgressive (low-profile) 


characteristics in its northern and southern regions, respectively. 
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Figure 6.9. Stratigraphic dip cross section of South Padre Island, Texas (Brown et al. 1980). 
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Figure 6.10. Stratigraphic dip cross section of Matagorda Island, Texas 
(Wilkinson 1973). 
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Figure 6.11. Stratigraphic strike cross section of Matagorda Peninsula, Texas 


(Wilkinson and Basse 1978). 
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The bays (Corpus Christi, Aransas, Copano, San Antonio, and Espiritu Santo) behind the 
islands demonstrate a diverse depositional system. Corpus Christi, Copano, and San 
Antonio are perpendicular to the coast and occupy drowned river valleys. San Antonio and 
Espiritu Santo lagoon are aligned parallel to shore and are positioned over divides between 
Pleistocene river valleys. The lagoons are generally shallow and consist of Holocene sand 
and mud with depths to the Pleistocene ranging from several meters to 35 m. Oyster 
reefs, interreef areas, marginal sand shoals, and grass flats are all characteristic of the 


Matagorda Peninsula, lying southwest of the Brazos headland, is a transgressive barrier 
island. Formation of the island began approximately 4,000 yrs B.P. when submerged 
Pleistocene sediments were eroded and transported on the inner shelf to form shoals on 
Pleistocene topographic highs. The shoals subsequently developed into a chain of small, 
discontinuous barrier islands. Spit accretion extending from the Brazos-Colorado deltaic 
headland, approximately 1,800 yrs B. P., ultimately coalesced with the discontinuous 
islands to form the modern Matagorda Peninsula (Wilkinson and Basse, 1978). Sediment in 
the system is composed primarily of sand, shells, and a high percentage of rock fragments 
(sandstone, limestone, and beach rock). Morphologic features of the island are controlled 
primarily by storm washover and shoreline erosion (McGowen and Brewton 1975, Morton 
et al. 1976) which precludes development of extensive fore-island eolian dunes. 


The peninsula is experiencing a predominantly landward migration, with shoreline erosion 
averaging 60 to 90 cm/yr. Tidal passes are situated over or near partially buried 
Pleistocene valleys. Flood-tidal deltas are large and consist of sand and shell. Ebb-tidal 
deltas are not as large nor as well defined. Figure 6.11 illustrates a depositional strike 
section of Holocene and late Pleistocene sediments beneath the Matagorda Peninsula. 


Approximately 4,500 yrs B.P., the Brazos and Colorado Rivers discharged into a common 
estuary that occupied late Pleistocene, drowned river vaileys. After the estuary was 
filled, approximately 1,800 yrs B. P., the Brazos and Colorado Rivers discharged directly 
into the Gulf of Mexico. The Brazos River has built at least four deltas into the Gulf of 
Mexico during the past 1,800 years (Bernard et al. 1970, McGowen et al. 1976). The 
Brazos River was diverted to its present position by the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers in 
1929. 


The modern Brazos Delta is a wave-dominated oceanic delta (Scott and Fisher 1969). It 
has no distributaries, and its plain is characterized by levees, salt marshes, beach ridges, 
interridge areas and shallow bays and ponds (Figure 6.12). The Brazos delta has the 
highest rate of shoreline advance on the Texas coast (Seelig and Sorenson 1973). Locally, 
the delta experiences erosion and the subaerial portion of the system exhibits a cuspate 
form resulting from almost immediate reworking of sediments by waves and currents. 


The Brazos headland and flanking transgressive barrier beaches (Surfside and Follets 
Islands) exhibit a dominant low-profile morphology. Beaches are thin and narrow and 
composed of coarse-grained sand, shells, and rock fragments. Back-barrier bays are 
shallow and contain sediments composed of sand and mud. Foredunes are low and 
discontinuous with abundant washovers resulting from sheet flooding. Littoral drift is 
generally westward while the shoreline migrates landward with erosion rates averaging 0.5 
to 3 m/yr (Morton and Nummedal 1982). Behind the beach is an extensive salt marsh with 
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numerous tidal creeks. Total thickness of the Holocene sediments near the Brazos delta is 
approximately 10 m. 


Galveston Isiend to Bolivar Peninsula 
Galveston Island and Bolivar Peninsula are regressive barrier islands situated along the 


The islands reveal a general coarsening-upward sequence with the following facies 
present: shelf, transition zone, shdteface, foreshore, and eolian dune. Progradation of 
Galveston Island has deposited a lenticular sand body 5 to 15 m thick aligned parallel to 
the shoreline (Figure 6.13). Washover fans are abundant, carrying sediment to marshes 
established behind the islands. 


The barriers are separated from the mainland by West Bay, Galveston Bay, and East Bay. 
characterized by a sedimentary sequence which can be subdivided, from oldest to 
by deltaic muds, and (3) bay-estuarine m 


deltas are composed of silty to clayey sand with shells, and are developed toward 
both the open sea and the bay. The ebb-tidal delta consists of shelly sand bars over a 


broad, thick (12 to 20 m) shoal (Williams et al. 1979). Accretion on the updrift and 
downdrift ends of 

between estuarine 

transported 

Subsidence in this region is affected 

movement. 

em/yr (Swanson and Thurlow 1973). 

Strendplain-Chenier Plain System 


The broad coastal plain of East Texas is called a strandplain, whereas, a comparison area 
in western Louisiana is called the chenier plain. Both areas are characterized by broad, 
flat, low-lying, wetland-covered plains traversed by slightly elevated, better drained 
ridges, aligned roughly parallel to the coast. These ridges, historically, were densely 
vegetated by live oak, termed "Chene”" in French, which lead to the region being called 
the chenier plain (Gould and Morgan 1962). 


The major subdivisions of this coastal system are: (1) Rollover Pass to Sabine Pass, 

Louisiana, and (2) Sabine Pass to Southwest Pass, Louisiane. The geological 

hk eristics of this system are delineated on Maps 4-E through 5-E and 4F through SF, 
. i 
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Figure 6.13. Dip cross section of Galveston Island, Texas (Bernard et al. 1976). 
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Table 6.2. 


Cheracteristics of Garrier islands, 
Beeches, and Associsted Water Bodies 
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including lakes, streams, and tidal inlets; and vegetated marsh. The stratigraphy 
demonstrates sequences of alternating or coalescing chenier ridge and inter-mud flat and 
marsh deposits. The cheniers are long (48 to 112 km), continuous, low ridges which are 
exposed subaerially above the marsh. They range from 30 to 450 m in width and are from 
0.6 to 4.5 m thick. Elevation ranges from a few centimeters to 3m. The average chenier 
is approximately 2.5 m thick and 200 m wide (Byrne et al. 1959). Locally, ridges converge 
to form composite cheniers — widths of 1000 m. Figure 6.14 is a stratigraphic dip 
cross section illustrating the environments of deposition and the chronological 
development of the chenier plain. Drilling data (Byrne et al. 1959, Gould and 
McFarlan 1959) reveal that the shallow base of the cheniers rests on Gulf bottom silty 
clays containing iayers of well-sorted sand, reflecting a regressive sequence. 
Additionally, equally shallow-based incipient cheniers at Pecan Island (Coleman 1966) 
overlie marsh deposits as a result of storm overwash processes accompanied by erosional 
shoreface retreat (Morgan et al. 1958). 


Interaction of river flow with longshore processes has resulted in the characteristic 
deflected patterns of rivers, for example, the Mermentau River, because of the westward 
progradati’s of the chenier ridges and intervening mud flats, along with the termination 
and landwar curving of the beach ridges themselves. The shoreline between the 
Calcasieu and Sabine Rivers, and locally near the Mermentau River, presently consists 
mostly of beaches with local washover fans. Other areas of the shoreline are 
characterized by coastal mud flats instead of sand beaches. Marshes, with numerous 
small lakes and locally large lakes, have an average elevation of less than 0.75 m above 
sea level. 


Currently, the chenier plain receives a major influx of fine-grained sediments from the 
Atchafalaya River to the east. The chenier plain exhibits local growth through a series of 
transitory mud flats becoming welded to the shoreline (Wells and Kemp 1981). Mud-flat 
sedimentation increases and shifts to the west in accordance with westward shore-parallel 
currents. Subsidence in the region is mainly a result of sediment compaction and averages 
about 1.75 em/yr. 


Mississippi Delta System 


Holocene sedimentation in Louisiana's coastal plain resulted from successive migrations of 
the Mississippi River. Prograding deltaic lobes, abandoned deltaic lobes, and reworked 
deltaic headlands are sedimentary environments resulting from shifts of the main channel 
of the Mississippi. The distribution and chronologic details of these successive lobes have 
been developed by various investigators (Fisk 1944, 1952; Morganet al. 1953; Van 
Lopik 1955; Kolb and Van Lopik 1958; Frazier 1967). Figures 6.15 and 6.16 illustrate the 
location of delta lobes and detail their respective chronology. 


Abandonment of a deltaic lobe leads to a series of stages of barrier island and barrier 
beach development in a transgressive regime. The evolution of Louisiana barrier islands 
has been described in terms of a three-stage evolutionary model (Penland et al. 1981) and 
is illustrated in Figures 6.17 and 6.18. Stage 1 depicts an abandoned deltaic complex 
being transformed into an erosional headland with flanking barrier islands. Subsidence 
following major distributary abandonment initiates a localized sea-level transgression 
within each abandoned delta. Stage 2, a transgressive barrier island arc, is an 
intermediate phase of island evolution and results from continued subsidence and marine 
reworking of distributary mouth bar sands of the delta complex. The final stage is the 
development of an inner shelf shoal. 
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Figure 6.15. Delta and subdelta lobes of the 
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Figure 6.16. Te ee 
shorelines (after Frazier 1967 in Penland and Boyd 1985). 
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Figure 6.17. Three-stage model for evolution of Louisiana barriers (Penland and Boyd 1981). 
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Figure 6.18. 


Diagrammatic cross section of three-stage evolution- 
ary model illustrating delta subsidence and erosional 
shoreface retreat (Penland et al. 1985). 
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The geomorphic features of the Mississippi Delta barrier islands and barrier beaches are 
dominated by low-profile characteristics. The barrier beach shoreface is thin, highly 
erosive, and overlies marshes or bayfill environments. Numerous tidal inlets, varying in 
stages from wave-dominated through tide-dominated to transitional (Levin and 
Penland 1983), are found adjacent to island segments and often occupy abandoned 
distributary channels. Washover sands are abundant and occur as a consequence of heavy 
storms eroding sediment from the seaward side of the barrier and transporting it inland 
into the back-barrier marsh or lagoon (Pierce 1970, Andrews 1970). Sediment thicknesses 
range from 10 to 50 em. Eolian dunes are dependent upon the availability of sands and 
are, essentially, restricted to sand spit localities. Dunes are hummocky-to-continuous, 
range from 1.5 to 2.0 m in height, and have sparse vegetation cover. Beach sediment in 
the nearshore and back bay areas is extremely variable ranging from thin ephemeral 
deposits composed mainly of very fine sand, silt, and organic remains to increasingly 
larger concentrations of sand and shells. Local sediment source areas include distributary 
mouth bar sands of the abandoned deltas and submerged beach ridge plain deposits. Local 
rates of relative sea-level rise approximate 1.2 em/yr (Baumann 1980). 


Major characteristics of the Mississippi Delta System are presented by each of the seven 
geographical subunits (Table 6.3). Geographical information is shown on Maps 6-E through 
10-E and 6-F through 10-F in Vol. 0. Individual subuni.s within this coastal system are 
described in detail in the following sections. 


Isles Dernieres 


Isles Dernieres is a Holocene transgressive barrier island arc which formed as a result of 
dominant marine processes reworking deposits of the abandoned Caillou distributaries of 
Early Lafourche delta lobe 600 to 800 yrs B.P. (Morgan 1974) (Figures 6.15 and 6.16). 
Neese (1984) has documented alternating and concurrent transgressive and regressive 
events in the geologic evolution of Isles Dernieres which exhibit a stratigraphy 
characterized by the erosion of headland sediments and deposition of accretionary beach 
ridges and spits (Figure 6.19). Littoral transport is directed in both east and west 
directions (Maps 6-E, Vol. II). 


Isles Dernieres is migrating landward (1 km since 1853) and is presently 7 km offshore. 
The island complex appears to become progressively more separated from the land 
because the mainland shore is retreating faster. Figure 6.20 shows historical changes and 
migration patterns for Isles Dernieres. 


Timbalier Islands 


The Timbalier Island Complex (Timbalier and East Timbalier) represents the western 
flanking barriers of the Caminada Moreau Headland and is associated with Late Lafourche 
delta lobe of 400 to 600 yrs B.P. (Figures 6.15 and 6.16). Isacks (1987) has documented 
the formation of the Timbalier Islands through beach ridge progradation which exhibit a 
characteristic recurved spit morphology (Figure 6.21). The island complex has multiple 
shallow tidal inlets and washover sheets on the updrift erosional ends (East Timbalier 
Island) and recurved spits on the accretion downdrift ends (Timbalier Island). Downdrift 
ends of the islands are characterized by detached longshore bars which eventually weld to 
the beach to form ridges and develop dunes. Timbalier Island complex has migrated 
laterally westward over 3 km since 1887 (Figure 6.22) as a result of westward direction of 
littoral transport. 
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Figure 6.20. Historical changes and migraticn patterns for Isles Dernieres from 1853 to 1981 (Neese 1984). 
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Figure 6.22. 
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Caminada-Moreau Headland 


The Caminada-Moreau coast is 4 transgressive barrier beach that fronts a beach ridge 
plain occupying the central erosional headland of the abandoned Late Lafourche delta lobe 
400 to 600 yrs B.P. The stratigraphy and genesis of the beach ridge plain have been 
ir:vestigated in detail by Fisk (1955), McIntire (1958), Otvos (1969), Morgan (1970), Ritchie 
(1972), Shepard and Wanless (1971), and Gerdes (1982). 


The beach ridge plain consists primarily of about ‘v subparallel, generally concave, 
seaward-arcuate ridges that have accumulated on the updrift side of Bayou Moreau 
(Figure 6.23). Individual ridges range in length from several hundred meters to several 
kilometers with highly variable spacing ranging from 20 m to well over 100 m. Elevations 
range from 2.0 m to 0.5 m along ridge crests. The subaerial ridges themselves constitute 
a regressive beach ridge plain (Gerdes 1982), as shown in Figure 6.24. The ridges are 
found to overlie transgressive coarse-grained shorefa‘te deposits. 


The shoreline of the Caminada-Moreau beach demonstrates a predominantly landward 
retreat as a result of subsidence around Lake Champagne and Bayou Moreau. The rate of 
retreat decreases eastward toward Caminada Pass and westward toward Belle Pass 
(Ritchie and Penland 1985). Littoral transport of sediment is controlled by the 
availability of sand within the headland and by the intensity of offshore- and longshore- 
directed, near-bottom currents. 


Grand Isle 


The Grand Isle barrier system is the eastern flanking barrier of the Caminada-Moreau 
Headland and is also associated with the Late Lafourche delta (400 to 600 yrs B.P.). Like 
the Timbalier Islands, Grand Isle has 4 recurved spit morphology and is a low profile 
barrier island. Formation of the barrier beach results from successively developed sand 
ridges building downdrift from the Caminada-Moreau headland by means of longshore 
transport, characterizing a pattern of updrift erosion and downdrift accretion. 
Construction of jetties on both the updrift and downdrift ends of Grand Isle has led to 
stabilization of this island at the expense of sediment transport eastward to Grand Terre. 
Farther downdrift, toward Barataria Pass, the shoreline accretes at rates between 5 and 
10 m/yr (Penland and Boyd 1982). 


Grend Terre to Sandy Point 


The transgressive barrier beach system from Grand Terre to Sandy Point represents the 
erosional headland of the abandoned Plaquemines delta lobe active from 400 to 600 yrs 
B.P. Similar to the Caminada-Moreau coastline, this region has a regressive distributary- 
flank beach ridge system (Cheniere Ronquille) fronted by a low-profile barrier beach 
undergoing rapid transgression. The shoreline shows a predominantly landward retreat 
while littoral transport direction is to the east and west. Penland and Boyd (1985) have 
speculatively indicated that the Grand Terre Islands represent flanking barriers of the 
erosional headland. Sediment transport in the system is to the west and northwest. 


Grand Terre is separated from Grand Isle by Barataria Pass, a tidal inlet nearly 30 m 
ueep. Although longshore transport is the dominant sediment dispersal mechanism, 
formation of recurved spits in the Grand Terre Island complex appears to be more related 
to water exchange through tidal passes. Historical changes in the area since 1977 are 
depicted in Figure 6.25. 
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Breton-—Chandeleur Islands 


Breton Island, Grand Gossier, and the Chandeleur Islands represent a transgressive barrier 
island are which formed after the abandonment of the St. Bernard delta 1800 years B.P. 
Island sediments are composed primarily of sand and shell. The barrier complex exhibits a 
low profile morphology with locally low, hummocky dune fields and isolated washover 
fans. Tidal inlets serve as areas of flow exchange between backbarrier areas and the 
Gulf, although Hart (1978) has indicated that the predominant flow occurs around the 
margins of the Chandeleur Islands. Erosional processes are dominant in this system with 
shoreline erosion directly resulting from hurricane and severe storm activity (Kahn 1980). 
Figure 6.26 illustrates erosional and migrational patterns and the development of 
subaqueous shoals for the Chandeleur Island chain. 


Tie following geologic discussion of the North Central Gulf Coast System has been 
divided into two major subunits: (1) Mississippi Sound and (2) Mobile Bay to Florida 
Panhandle. Within the Mississippi Sound, the barrier islands (Cat, Ship, Horn, Petit Bois, 
and Dauphin) are described, with major characteristics being tabulated (Table 6.4) and 
illustrated on Maps 8-E and 8-F, Vol. I. 


The geographical subunits that are investigated in the Mobile Bay to Florida Panhandle 
include: (1) lagoons, sounds, and bays, (2) Gulf Shores, (3) Perdido Key, (4) Santa Rosa 
Island, (5) Destin-St. Andrews, (6) Shell Island, and (7) Crooked Island. Geological 
characteristics of these sections of the coast are presented in Table 6.5 and depicted on 
Maps 9-10E and 9-10F, Vol. Il. 


Mississippi Sound and Barrier Islands 


Sounds, lagoons, and bays within the North Central Gulf coast system represent an 
estuarine complex constructed essentially of sets of oblique transverse bars maintained by 
complicated sediment cell circulation operational during periods of strong northerly winds 
(Zapel and Nummedal 1983). Current patterns are variable, although there is a general 
westward longshore current direction. Sediments consist generally of fine sands, silts, and 
clays with some shell fragments. Overlying these fine-grained sediments are coarser- 
grained, highly bioturbated sands from washover of barrier islands and barrier beaches. 
Additionally, this facies shows a characteristic lack of stratification and irregular pods of 
differing lithology (Rainwater 1964). Figure 6.27 shows a stratigraphic section 
representative of the Mississippi Sound estuarine system. 


Barrier islands along Mississippi Sound originated through vertical shoal-bar aggradation 
probably occurring about 4,000 to 3,000 yrs B.P. (Otvos 1970, 1979). Barrier platforms 
composed of sandy material characterize the aggradational-progradational platforms 
under Cat, Ship, Horn, and Petit Bois Islands. Analysis of these platforms and lagoonal 
complexes suggest late Holocene barrier island development at or very near the present 
locations (Otvos 1985). Previously, no barriers blocked the influx of marine waters to 
areas north of the platform belts. 


With the exception of Dauphin Island, all of the islands are regressive barriers and exhibit 
a high-profile morphology. Tidal inlets occur locally and exhibit deep, wide channels with 
associated flood and ebb tidal deltas. Shoals are adjacent to all barriers. Dunes are well 
developed, ranging from hummocky to continuous, and are sparsely vegetated. Depth to 
Pleistocene averages from 13 to 15 m. Washovers occur locally through the islands, 
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Figure 6.25. Historic shoreline changes along the Barataria coast from 1877 to 1955 (van Beek et al. 1986). 
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Figure 6.26. Historic shoreline changes in the Chandeleur Sound area from 1896 to 1978 (van Beek et al., 1986). 
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Table 6.4. Characteristics of Barrier islands, Beaches, and Associsted Water Bodies slong the Barrier 
islands of the North Central Gulf Coast System. 
AREA 
CHARACTERISTICS Cat ' Ship Horn Petit Bois Dauphin 
islend island island island Island 
Beach Type Regressive Regressive Regressive Regressive Transgressive 
Barrier Island Barrier isiand Barrier island Barrier Island Barrier island 
Dimensions 8 km X 2 km 13 km X 10.6 km 21 km X 1 km 10 km X 1 km 23 km X 0.4 km 
Shore/isiand Profile| High-Profile High-Profile -Protile High-Profile Low-Profile 
Dune Topography [Continuous Continuous Continuous Continuous Low, discontinuous 
to_continuous 
Dimensions 3.0 - 6.0 m height [3.0 - 6.0 m height [3.0 - 6.0m height [3.0 - 6.0 m height [0.5 - 6.0 m height __ 
Island Migration [Stable to Laterally West Laterally West Laterally West Laterally West/ 
laterally West . North/Landward 
Littoral Transport |S/W w w Ww w 
Shoreline Change j|Erosion/Accretion |[Erosion/Accretion |Erosion Erosion/Accretion |Erosion 
05-10 my 05-10 my 05-10 my 05-10 my 05 - 50 my 
Tidal inlets Few. Occur locally [|Few. Occur locally [|Few. Occur locally [Few. Occur locally [Few to locally 
to_barriers. jadjacent to barriers. |adjacent to barriers.jadjacent to barriers. abundant 
Type Wave-dominated Wave-dominated Wave-dominated Wave-dominated Wave-dominated 
Tide-dominated 
Dimensions 5.0-15.0 m depth [5.0-15.0 m depth 5.0-15.0 m depth §.0-15.0 m depth [5.0-17.0 m depth 
Frequency Widely-separated _|Widely-separated _—|Widely-separated _|Widely-separated _| Widely-separated 
Washovers Local fans and Local fans and Local fans and Local fans and Abundant fans and 
channels channels channels channels channels 
Tidal Deites Occur locally Occur locally Occur locally Occur locally Occur locally 
Flood Well-developed_ Well-developed Well-developed Well-developed Well-developed 
Bt Small Small Small Small Large well-developed} 
Shoals Lagoonal and Lagoonal and Lagoonal and Lagoonal and Lagoonal and 
to barriers jadjacent to barriers |adjacent to barriers jadjacent to barriers |adjacent to barriers 
Associated Bay/ Mississippi Sound Mississippi Sound [Mississippi Sound [Mississippi Sound | Mississippi Sound 
__Lagoons 
|_Depth 4.0-60m 40-60m 40-60m 40-60m 40-60m 
Sediment Source _ [Pleistocene Shoals [Pleistocene Shoals [Pleistocene Shoals [Pleistocene Shoals | Pleistocene Shoals 
Nearshore Sand, shells Sand, shells Sand, shells Sand, shells Sand, shelis 
|_ Beach Sand, shells Sand, shells Sand, shells Sand, shells Sand, shells 
Back Barrier Sand, mud, peat Sand, mud, peat Sand, nud, peat Sand, mud, peat Sand, mud, peat 
| _Bay Sand, mud Sand, mud Sand, mud Sand, mud Sand, mud 
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Table 6.5. Characteristics of Barrier islands, Beaches, and Associsted Water Bodies slong the Mainisnd within the North 


Central Guill Coast System. 
AREA 
Destin Besch to 
CHARACTERISTICS | Gulf Shores Senta Rose St. Andrews Shell Crooked 
Mobile Point | Per island State Park island Island 
Beach Type | Regressive Regressive Regressive Regressive 
" Sarr anc Saris anc Sarner beac Dé island Island 
Dimensions 45 km long 2 km XO6 km [84 km X16 km _ 475 km long 8 km X 15 km 14 km X05 km 
Dwne Topography [Continuous Continuous Low discontinuous [Continuous with local |Contnuous Continuous 
Dimensions 45 - 6.0m height |30- 60m height [40-50 m height [36 - 40 m height [3.0 - 60 m height 13.0 - 60 m height __ 
[tstene Migration | South/ Laterally Laterally ome Laterally Later 
Seaward West West Northwest Southeast Northwest/Sou'heas 
Littorel Transport |W Ww Iw [Nw |SEnw EM 
Shoreline Change |Accretion/Erosion [Erosion to stable | Erosion to stable — wr Erosion 
0-10 myr 0-10 myr 0-10 miyr 3 - 06 my: 3 - 06 miyr 3 - 06 miyr 
Tidal inlets Few occur locally |Few occur locally |Few. Occur locally |Few. Occur locally |Few. Occur locally |Few. Occur locally 
adjacent to barriers. |adjacent_to barriers. 
Type Wave-dominated Wave-dominate! Wave dominated Wave-dominated Wave dominated Wave-dominated 
Tide. dominated 
_Dimensions 16.0-17.0 m depth 118 m depth 90-120 m depth [10-20 m depth 10-20 m depth 10-20 m depth 
_ Frequency ated . ated . ated |Widely-separated |Widely-separated |Widely-separated 
Washovers Local fans and Local fans and Local tans and Loca! tans and Local fans and | Local tans and 
hanes _____ichannels channels Jchannets channels channels 
Tide! Deltee — Occur locally Occur locally Occur locally 
— a ——— — 
—— Small Smal Small 
Shoals Adjacent to ebb Lagoonal and Lagoonal and Lagoonal and Lagoonal and Lagoonal and 
to to barriers to_barriers 
Associsted Bay/ |Mobile Bay Perdido Bay Santa Rosa island Choctawatchee Bay [St Andrew Bay St Andrew Sound 
GOONS | 
— 27-34m LS m 16.0 m_ ]1.0- 70 m 11.0 - 20 m 10 - 20 m 
Sediment Source Pleistocene deltaic [Pleistocene deltaic [Pleistocene deltaic [Pleistocene deltaic [Pleistocene deltaic [Pleistocene deltaic 
Headiands/shoals AG ANG S/SNOSK Neadiands’snhoais aNangs/$ Noak pa AaNnGs’/SPoa aGaNGs/Snoals 
—— Sand, shots _|Sand, shetl Sand, shells Sand, shells 
_ Beach Sand, shes __| Sand, shett 4, shells Sand, shells, 
__Back Barrier 7 mud ‘Sand, sii, mud Sand, silt, mud silt, mud 
_Bay Sit_mud Sit, mud, snd __[Sit, mud, sand [Sit mud, sand |Silt, mud, sand ___[Silt, mud, sand 
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Figure 6.27. Stratigraphic dip section of the Mississippi Sound from the 
Pascagoula River delta to Horn Island (Otvos 1981). 


although ~ashovers are abundant on the Holocene spit of Dauphin Island as a result of 
hurricane impact (Nummedal et al. 1980). 


Cat Island, the westernmost island, is the most stable with only minor erosion occurring 
locally on the northern and southern ends (USACE, N.O. 1971). Morphologically, the 
island shoreface shows a well-developed beach backed by hummocky dunes and marsh 
areas. The island interior contains flat, sandy regions with marshes, shallow lakes, and 
vegetated sand ridges. The subeerial barrier island occupies the top of a relatively broad 
sand platform and exhibits sets of parallel beach ridges reflecting an earlier phase of 


regressive island development. 


Ship Island, although demonstrating a variety of historical changes, has generally migrated 
to the south and west (Figure 6.28). This island similarly shows a broad beach with well 
developed, vegetated dunes and an interior consisting of marshes, shallow lakes, and flat 
sandy areas. Sediment in the nearshore and backbay areas consists generally of medium- 
to coarse-grained sand with shells. Dog Key Pass, the widest tidal inlet in the barrier 
system, is approximately 10.5 km in width (Boone 1973) with a tidal delta forming, to a 
limited extent, in a seaward direction. Wind-generated longshore currents provide the 
mechanism for the predominantly westward direction of sediment transport. 


Horn Island also displays a westward migration pattern (Figure 6.29) as a result of 
longshore sediment transport (Weller and Malbrough 1976). The island morphology 
exhibits the characteristic broad extensive beach face backed by dunes ranging in height 
from 3 to 6 m in elevation. Marsh and shallow lakes occur in the island interior with some 
of the lakes being intermittently connected with the Mississippi Sound or the Gulf of 
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Figure 6.28. Historical map time series of Ship Island illustrating shoreline changes and mirgrational 
patterns (Zapel and Nummedal 1983). 
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Mexico (Ludwick 1964). Sediments consist of medium- to coarse-grained sand with shells. 
Shoreface deposits are dominated by sets of oblique transverse bars with poor 
stratification due to burrowing by organisms. 


Petit Bois Island exhibits extensive erosion at its eastern edge and accretion in its 
downdrift westward end (Figure 6.30). This westward migration has resulted in a widening 
tidal pass between Petit Bois and Dauphin Island. These two islands were at one time 
contiguous, as evidenced by early maps and reports from the eighteenth century 
(May 1971). Similar to Cat Island, Petit Bois Island demonstrates sets of well-developed 
parallel beach ridges, again reflecting an earlier stage of regressive island development. 
Sand dunes, marshes, shallow lakes, and low, flat sandy areas characterize the island 

morphology. Sediments are composed primarily of medium-grained sands with shells. 
Figure 6.31 illustrates a stratigraphic dip section for Petit Bois Island. 


Dauphin Island is essentially a low-profile barrier island, except for a small Pleistocene 
core at its eastern end (Figure 6.32), and was developed by nucleation of Pleistocene 
highlands. The western portion of the island is a Holocene spit and is characterized by 
small dunes and washover fans with marsh deposits and tree stumps exposed in the surf 
zone. Otvos (1979) indicates that the island is transgressive and is affiliated with the 
erosion of the Baldwin County coastline, Alabama and the antecedent Mobile River 
Valley. Minor erosion occurs near the center of the Pleistocene core at the Bienville and 
Dauphin Beach areas and is apparently associated with Sand and Pelican Islands, supratidal 
shoals located at the western edge of the ebb-tidal delta, which effectively reduce the 
amount of wave energy reaching the shoreline. West of these beaches, throughout the 
Holocene spit, shoreline retreat is much more dominant. 


Mobile Bay to Florida Panhandle 


The Holocene barrier island, estuarine, and barrier beach system along the north central 
Gulf coast developed in response to the general Holocene sea level rise which has 
significantly slowed over the past 4,500 to 4,000 yrs B.P. The barrier islands and beaches 
in this region formed initially as offshore bars and accretionary spits and beach ridges 
from sediments supplied by eroding coastal headlands, rivers, and formerly emergent 
areas on the continental shelf. Barrier island and barrier beach sediments are composed of 
and underlain by alluvial, deltaic, estuarine, and coastal deposits ranging in age from the 
Miocene through Pleistocene (Schmidt and Clark 1980). 


The morphologic features of the islands and beaches display primarily wave-dominated 
characteristics. Tidal inlets occur locally with associated small, relatively insignificant 
ebb tidal deltas. Dunes are variable and range from locally low discontinuous dunes to 
active, vegetated continuous dunes. Blowouts occur locally. Development of washover 
fans and channels occurs generally in response to hurricane impact. Littoral transport is 
predominantly westward in this region. 


Mobile Bay is an estuarine system that represents the terminus of a major fluvial system 
draining an area of approximately 113,960 sq km. The bay has an average depth ranging 
from 2.7 to 3.4 m (Crance 1971) and contains sediments consisting of silt and clay with 
local accumulations of oyster shells. Mobile Bay is underlain by Pleistocene fluvial, 
estuarine, and coastal sediments (Figures 6.33 and 6.34). At its southern end, between 
Dauphin Island and Mobile Point, a large tidal inlet is scoured to depths of 16.2 to 17.4 m. 
This inlet demonstrates a large tidal prism and large associated ebb-tidal delta 
eee y= 1970). One large island and several shoal areas exist on the margins of the 
e ta. 
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Figure 6.30. Historical map time series of Petit Bois Island illustrating shoreline changes and migrational 


patterns (Zapel and Nummedal 1983). 
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Figure 6.31. 


Stratigraphic cross section of Mississippi Sound and Petit Bois Island (Otvos 1985). 
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Figure 6.32. Morphologic — eS 6 
~~ — ———— field inspections (Nummedal et 
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Perdido Bay represents an estuary characterized by subaqueous sand ridges and has an 
average water depth of 1.5 m. The southern end of the bay consists of partially filled 
lagoons, numerous beaches, barriers, and widespread marshes (Shepard and Wanless 1971). 
The lagoons and bays east of Mobile Bay show similar morphologic and sedimentologic 
characteristics. Santa Rosa Sound, in contrast, has water depths up to 6 m. These deeper 
waters do not have extensive shallow margins, and preclude the development of extensive 
washover fans. 


The Gulf Shores region represents a high-profile regressive strandplain formed 
approximately 4,500 to 4,000 yrs B.P. (Otvos 1985). Strandplain progradation produced a 
series of Holocene beach ridges approximately 0.9 to 1.6 km wide extending from the 
mainland shoreline between Pensacola and Mobile Bays. Several sets of barrier ridges 
formed, each truncating the preceding ones (Figures 6.35 and 6.36), and reflecting local 
variations in shore erosion and accretion. Barrier ridge summits rarely exceed 3.5 m in 
height, while local dunes range in height from 4.5 to 6.0 m. The modern shoreline is 
represented by a large, westward-extending sand spit consisting of broad, well-developed 
beaches backed by discontinuous dunes. Littoral drift is westward. Further east of the 
sand spit are several large lagoon and marsh areas. 


Perdido Key is a high-profile, regressive barrier island originally formed through spit 
accretion from the mainland at the Pensacola Bay entrance. Perdido Key and Ono island 
(located immediately landward of Perdido Key) also reflect the characteristic beach ridge 
progradation that is seen in the Gulf Shores region to the west. The existence of an 
embayment in front of the original Perdido Bay entrance, located between two 
Pleistocene headlands, effectuated a local drift reversal that prograded Ono Spit. The 
back-barrier lagoon then became isolated as a result of westward growth of the eastern 
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Figure 6.33. 


Figure 6.34. 
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Figure 6.35. Morgan Peninsula-Perdido Key Holocene strandplain of Alabama and Florida showing the location of cross 
sections in Figure 6.36 (Otvos 1985). 
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segment of the Perdido Key beach ridge. The western end of the accretionary spit 
eventually became attached to the gulf beach strand plain area. Perdido Key is locally 
low and narrow and exhibits wide beaches. Dunes range in height from 3.6 m (USACE, 
N.O. 1971). Beaches are composed of fine-grained white sand and variable shell content. 
Washover fans and channels occur locally and result generally from hurricane impact. 
Because of the long east-west fetch of the island, storms produce moderately high waves 
that refract into the shore, resulting in a nearly stable shoreline (Doyle et al. 1984). 


Santa Rosa Island formed as a composite barrier island similar to Dauphin Island, 
Alabama. The island represents a continuous transgression that filled a stream channel 
draining the Pensacola Bay region (Figure 6.37). A shallow Pleistocene core formed a 
topographic high on the pre-transgression land surface while Holocene intertidal and 
supratidal deposits veneered the Pleistocene to a depth of 12 m at the mouth of Pensacola 
Bay (Horvath 1968) (Figure 6.38). Tidal deltas are generally not significant seaward of 
these passes. Depth to pleistocene in this region averages 6 to 12 m. 


This regressive barrier beach area between Destin and St. Andrews is characterized by a 
predominantly high profile morphology. Destin beach formed as a result of spit accretion 
by westwardly directed littoral drift. Beaches are wide and flat and are backed by dunes 
ranging from 1.8 to 3.6 m in height. Further to the southeast, beaches become narrower 
and dunes range in height from 3.6 to 9 m. Beaches are backed locally by swamps, 
marshes, streams, and lakes. Overwash fans and channels occur locally resulting from 
storm and hurricane activity. Beach sediments are composed predominantly of fine- 
grained sand and shell reworked from previous Pliocene and Pleistocene coastal deposits. 
Shoreline retreat for this region averages 0.3 to 0.6 m/yr. 


Shell Island represents a high-profile, regressive barrier island formed through spit 
accretion. The island morphology is variable, ranging from areas with wide dune ridges 
separated by wide swales containing peat deposits to areas with narrow beach ridges 
separated by narrow swales that connect the barrier to the mainland. Throughout its 
history, the island has had several tidal inlets, although all have since closed up. Dunes 
are continuous, vegetated and range from 4 to 8 m in height. Sediments are composed of 
fine-grained sand and shells, reworked from previous Pliocene and Pleistocene coastal 


deposits. 


Crooked Island is a regressive, high-profile barrier island, most of which has emerged 
since 1779 (Doyle et al. 1984). The island is composed of low beach ridges 1.5 to 2.1 m in 
height. Dunes on the island are continuous and vegetated and range from 3 to 8 m in 
height. Several high dune areas mark the position of old filled tidal passes and inlets. 
Sediments are composed of fine-grained sand and shells reworked from previous Pliocene 
and Pleistocene coastal deposits. The island has migrated easterly, as well as westerly, 
with frequent opening and closing of passes. Washover fans and channels occur locally in 
response to storms and hurricane impact. 


Climate and Tropical Storms 


Texas Barrier Island System 


The Padre Island-Laguna Madre area is within the semi-arid zone of the Gulf Coast. 
Average annual temperatures range from 23.2°C with 330 frost-free days at Brownsville 
to 22.2°C with 310 frost-free days at Corpus Christi (Orton 1964). Precipitation decreases 
dramatically from north to south in the region, from 72.39 em annually at Corpus Christi 
to only about 48.26 cm at the border. Overall annual moisture deficits predominate and 
exceed 50.8 cm annually (Map 1-D, Vol. II). Peak rainfall generally occurs in the late 
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Figure 6.38. Stratigraphic dip cross section through Santa Rosa Sound and Santa Rosa 
Island, Florida (Otvos 1985). 
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summer/early fall as a result of tropical weather systems. The predominant winds in the 
coastal areas are from the south and southeast. 


Climatic parameters vary greatly between Corpus Christi and Bolivar Peninsula along the 
coast, grading from the eastern edge of the semi-arid zone in the south, through the sub- 
humid zone, to the humid zone in the north (Orton 1964). The climatic variation is not 
temperature related. The a annual temperature varies only 2° C from Corpus 
Christi (22.2°C) to Liberty (20. ) (Shew et al. 1981). Precipitation between Corpus 
Christi and the Colorado River exhibit net annual deficits which rapidly decrease in 
severity from southwest to northeast. The estuaries east of the Colorado River receive 
net annual surplus moisture. In the deficit-prone areas, peak annual rainfall occurs in the 
spring and fall. Inland from the coast, the two peaks are approximately equal. At the 
coast, the fall peak is pronounced because of the influence of tropical low pressure 
systems. Overall annual rainfall is higher at the coast. East of the Colorado River, inland 
rainfall is fairly uniform through the year, while at the coast, rainfall gradually increases 
through the spring and summer to a peak in the fall. In the Galveston Bay area annual 
average tation ranges from 106.68 em to 121.92 em (Orton 1964). This variation in 
rainfall is related to tropical weather patterns (Shew et al. 1981). 


Strandplain-Chenier Plain 


The Strandplain-Chenier Plain Systein has a warm, humid, subtropical climate with fairly 
uniform distribution of precipitation throughout the year. Annual average precipitation 
increases from 127 cm in the western part of the strandplain of Texas to 152.48 em in the 
eastern part of the chenier plain of Louisiana. The moisture or precipitation surplus of 
the strandplain area ranged from 20.32 cm to 30.42 and increased eastward in the chenier 
oy 32.5 em around Calcasieu Lake and 35.6 cm west of Vermilion Bay (Map 5-D, 
Vol. I). 


The principal wind regimes along the East Texas coast are persistent, southeasterly winds 
which occur three quarters of the year (March through November) and strong, northerly 
winds associated with the passage of cold fronts in winter months (Fisher et al. 1973). 
Similar wind regimes exist along the western Louisiana coast. 


The annual average mean temperature in both the Strandplain and Chenier Plain is 
20.6°C. The growing season exceeds 290 days. 


Mississippi Delta System 


The climate of the Mississippi Delta System is similar to that of the Chenier Plain region 
in that precipitation is abundant (152.4em to 157.48cem average annual) and well 
distributed throughout the year. The precipitation surplus in the coastal wetlands varies 
from +58.4 cm in the Terrebonne-Timbalier basin to +49.8 cm in the Barataria Basin 
(Map 6-D and 7-D, Vol. 1). 


The growing season is also long, ranging from 270 days near Lake Pontchartrain to 350 
days in the lower active delta. Within the coastal zone the average annual temperatures 
range from 20° C in the northeast to 21.7°C in the lower delta. 


The wind regimes for the Mississippi Delta are comparable to those described for the 
Strandplain and Chenier Plain system. 
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North Central Gulf Coast System 


The climate of the Mississippi Sound area is related to the location of the Bermuda High 
{high atmospheric pressure). Movement of the high toward the Gulf of Mexico in the 
spring produces predominate southeasterly winds, while the retreat of the high in the fall 
winter leads to an increase in continental air masses from the north and west. These 
tend to become stationary in the region, resulting in overcast skies and rainfall 

in the winter (Eleuterius and Beaugez 1979). This phenomenon in conjunction with 


Climate in the Mobile Bay area is warm and humid with a mean annual temperature range 
of 14.4 to 24.4° C and 230 to 230 frost-free days per year. Rainfall is highest in the 
summer with a minor secondary peak in the winter. Fall months are the driest. Annual 
rainfall totals 161.04 cm at Mobile. In the summer, the Bermuda High produces southerly 
winds with high moisture content resulting in thunderstorm formation. The area 
experiences an average of 80 thunderstorms per year, 55% of these occurring June 
through August. In the late fall and winter, continental air masses produce north to 
eee winds and moderate rainfall (O'Neil and Mettee 1982; Chermock 1974; 
Crance 1971). 


Northwest Florida is renowned for its warm, subtropical climate, with average annua! 
temperatures of about 27°C. The panhandle area, which includes Pensacola, has both a 
winter and summer rainy season. Peak rainfall occurs in the summer as thunderstorms 
form along sea breeze convergence fronts (Palik and Kunneke 1984). Winter rains are the 
result of coid fronts that tend to stall over the area. In late March, these cold fronts 
begin to stall north of the area, typically resulting in a spring dry season. The panhandle 
area receives more rainfall annually than the rest of the state (154.94 to 165.1 em). The 
prevailing winds show a similar pattern. The strongest winds occur in January through 
March from the north, averaging 14.5 km/hr. From April through July winds are from the 
south at 9.6 mph and from the north at 11.3 km/hr from August through December (Palik 
and Kunneke 1984). 


Tropical Storms 


Tropical storms play an important role in geo c changes along th: Gulf Coast. The 
effect of these storms is related to both height of the waves along the shoreline and the 


movement of water across barrier islands and beaches. The extent to which a shore will be 
subject to change es a result of a given tropical storm making landfall at that shore 
depends on a number of variables. These include topography and sediments of the 
adjacent continental shelf and the morphology and sediment characteristics of the shore. 
The first two parameters will govern the surge and breaker heights. Morphological 
aspects of importance are barrier or dune elevations, width of the barrier system inclusive 
of wetlands, the presence or absence of open water behind the barrier system, and the 
capacity of available tidal passes. In combination with the nearshore variables of surge 
and breaker height these variables will govern the removal of sediment from barrier 
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systems through offshore directed transport, through washovers, and through tidal 
currents in the passes. 


For the purpose of comparison of the four coastal regions within the study area, a 
common denominator must be found with regard to the tropical storm. Since no two 
tropical storms are the same, one must resort to a hypothetical storm. For that purpose, 
the 100-year storm as defined by Federal Emergency Management Agency (FEMA) is the 
obvious choice with regard to water levels. 


Predicted flood elevations, including wave height as predicted for this storm event, are 
presented in the first column of Table 6.6 (Maps 1-6 through 10-G, Vol. II). The values are 
based on the flood insurance maps of each of the counties (parishes) within the coastal 
region. The Flood Hazard Factors for each area were used to also determine the Base 
Flood Elevations (BFE) for the 10-year event. The 10- and 100-year BFE values were 
subsequently used to estimate wave heights associated with those events. 


The values in Table 6.6 show that the highest surge elevations and wave heights are to be 
expected in the Strand-Chenier Plain Coastal Region of eastern Texas and western 
Louisiana. This is the result of the large width and shallow depth of the shelf in this area. 
Likewise, the narrow, steep shelf off the Florida coast greatly limits surge and wave 
heights. 


To further evaluate variability within the study area, the probability of hurricane passage 
across or along a given Gulf shore segment must be considered. Ho et al. 1975 determined 
the frequency of landfall for tropical disturbances of tropical storm or hurricane strength 
along the Gulf Coast during the period of 1871 through 1973. This smoothed frequency 
distribution (Figure 6.39) shows maximum occurrences in the Galveston-to-Lake Charles, 
and the Biloxi-to-Panama City areas, where values range from 2 to 2.5. In view of the 
100-year record, the graph closely approaches the ,robability of occurrence within a 100- 


year period. 


A further evaluation may be made on the basis of hurricane strength using the 
Saffir/Simp.on Scale of 1 to 5 with hurricanes greater than 3 being major hurricanes. 
Table 6.7 gives this information by State-based coastal segments for occurrences within 
16.09 km of the coast for the period of 1899 to 1981. 


This table reveals a slight shift in the likelihood of extensive coastal changes in that 
Louisiana shows a disproportionately high occurrence of major hurricanes during the last 
80 years. 


Hydrology 


The hydrologic conditions that may influence the type and extent of impact of OCS 
activities include: (1) tides and water levels, (2) circulation and currents, (3) waves and 
currents, and freshwater inflow and salinity regime. Data on these topics are presented 
by each of the four coastal systems in the following sections. Maps 1-D through 10-D, 
Vol. Il, supplement this discussion and illustrate freshwater inflow, precipitation surplus 
and average annual mid-depth salinity conditions. Tidal ranges, circulation patterns, 
relative energy levels, and elevation of water levels for various flood and storm conditions 
are shown on Maps 1-G through 10-G, Vol. I. 
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Texas Barrier Island System 
Tides and Water Levels 


Long-term tidal records aloig the Gulf shore are limited to two stations, located almost 
at the extreme ends of the Texas Barrier Island System (Maps 1-G through 3-G, Vol. II). 
At both stations, the entrances to Matagorda Bay (Pass Cavallo) and Laguna Madre (Padre 
Island) respectively, the average tidal range measures 0.42 m, and the mean tide level is 
0.21 m National Geodetic Vertical Datum (NGVD). Identical values at the Aransas Pass 
Channel indicate that these values are characteristic for the Gulf shore along the Texas 
Barrier Island System. Maximum and minimum astronomical tidal ranges are 0.79 and 
0.18 m, respectively. Astronomical tidal variation is predominantly diurnal. A mixed, 
semi-diurnal variation is evident around the time of minimum declination of the moon, 
when tidal ranges are minimal. Because of the small tidal amplitude and small number 
and size of tidal passes, true tidal variation is of limited importance in driving bay 
circulation (Breuer 1962, Ward and Armstrong 1980). Long-term tidal records within the 
bay systems (other than in the immediate vicinity of the passes) illustrate this limited 
contribution of tides to water level variation. Average daily tidal ranges are around 0.09 
(Baffin Bay) to 0.21 m (Lavaca Bay). 


Because of the limited tidal variation, the tidal prism of the bays is proportionally small. 
In combination with ample sediment supply and a significant littoral drift, this limits 
effectiveness of the tide as a mechanism for maintaining tidal connections developed 
during extreme events such as tropical storms. Even Brown Cedar Cut, the major 
connection between the Gulf and East Matagorda Bay, is frequently closed. 


Of greater magnitude are the wind-driven tidal variation and the seasonal variation 
caused by the combination of sustained wind directions and temperature changes of Gulf 
waters (Sturges and Blaha 1976). Several studies have shown that it is not uncommon for 
the passage of a cold front to result in a water-level fluctuation of 0.60 to 0.76 ft (Ward 
and Arinstrong 1980) or as much as that experienced during time of maximum lunar 
declination when tidal ranges are largest. 


The seasonal fluctuation of water level is that experienced by the entire Gulf coast. Fall 
and spring maxima alternate with winter and summer minima, with the fall maximum and 
the winter minimum being the two most pronounced ones, with average water levels 
differing by about 0.30 m. 


Primarily two wind regimes govern the bay systems within the Texas Barrier Island 
System (Shew et al. 1981). In the summer, winds from the southeasterly quadrant are 
dominant, especially in the more southerly bay systems. During the winter season, an 
alternation of southerly and northerly air flow prevails, with southerly winds dominating 
frequency and direction and northerly winds dominating velocity. A major interruption of 
the prevailing summer conditions may, however, result from tropical storms. 


Because of the large surface area of the bays relative to their water volume, wind 
stresses play an important role with regard to both water levels and water movement. As 
discussed by Ward and Armstrong (1980) for the Matagorda Bay systein, wind stress is 
commonly the cause of significant changes in water level that are perceived as wind tides 
when an initial "setup" is followed by a "setdown" as the wind shifts direction. This type 
of water level change is most common during frontal passage when onshore winds are 
enhanced by the approaching frontal system and are subsequently replaced by strong, 
northerly winds following frontal passage. The water level change may be as much as 
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0.91 m and water exchange with the Gulf often equals or exceeds that associated with 
maximum astronomical tides. 


Circulation and Currents 


Sustained wind velocities and directions also play an important role in circulation patterns 
within the bays and are largely responsible for the large-scale gyres that are semi- 
permanent elements of bay circulation (Ward and Armstrong 1980). The results of 
interaction between tides and bay morphology are superimposed on these patterns and are 
additionally modified where regional or local precipitation is sufficient to produce major 
inflow events. However, as a result of climatic conditions, the latter are most infrequent. 
As a rule, freshwater deficits are such that a net inflow from the Gulf results. 


Because of the many variables involved, no discussion of bay circulation that allows for 
site-specific evaluation is possible. However, from summarized information 
(USACE 1973), including steady state, numerical simulations performed in conjunction 
with estuarine management programs and impact assessments (Texas Departinent of 
Water Resources [TDWR] 1981), some gross generalizations can be made (Maps 1-G 
through 3-G, Vol. D. It appears that the bays within the Texas Barrier Island coastal 
region are characterized by large gyres with bidirectional flow components in the center 
of the bays. The majority of the gyres appear to be counterclockwise, which is possibly 
attributable to the effect of the Coriolis force on both inflow and outflow from the bay 
system. The effect of seasonal changes in wind stress is most pronounced in the Laguna 
Madre system where flow directions are predominantly southward during sustained 
northerly winds and northward during sustained southerly winds (USACE 1973). 


Coastal Gulf circulation is dominated by two current systems driven by prevailing winds. 
A semi-permanent westward current dominates circulation along the upper coast. 
Similarly, a northward current is dominant along the lower Texas Barrier Island System. 
The convergence zone lies in the vicinity of Big Shell Beach shifting seasonally with 

in prevailing wind direction and velocity (Brown et al. 1977, Ward and Armstrong 
1980). The convergence zone lies furthest northward, in the Corpus Christi area during 
the summer (Ward and Armstrong 1980). 


Waves and Currents 


The nearshore wave climate is difficult to define quantitatively because of a lack, of 
observations in the nearshore zone. The only long-term nearshore observations are those 
made at Galveston, and they serve as an indication of the mild wave climate along the 
entire Texas coast. Average significant wave height is about 0.45 m and the mean period 
about 6 sec (Thompson 1977). Wave action within the bays can be a significant factor 
with regard to shoreline erosion. However, despite the fact that many of the bays offer a 
long fetch to dominant wind directions, wave growth is often depth limited. 
Consequently, wave erosion is likely to be greatest along the shores exposed to the 
southeast where the combination of strong southerly winds and elevated water levels prior 
to frontal passage provide for the greatest wave heights on a frequent basis. 


Offshore data are more readily available but are of limited value unless extensive analysis 
is undertaken with regard to the changes in wave characteristics brought about by 
shoaling of these waves. Offshore ship observations reported through the Navy's Summary 
of Synoptic Meteorological Observations (SSMO) program have been summarized for the 
Corpus Christi area (Mossa 1984) and for the entire region by one-minute quadrants 
(NOC 1986). They show a predominance of waves from the southeast. With inclusion of 
northward and westward directions of wave propagation, about 65% of the offshore waves 
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in the Corpus Christi area arrive from the southeast quadrant (Mossa 1984). With regard 
to wave energy flux, waves from the southeasterly octant also account for the greatest 
flux, while southerly waves and easterly waves account for about 60% and 45%, 
respectively, of the flux attributed to southeasterly waves. 


Since width of the shelf having a depth less than 9.14 m is generally the same along the 
Texas Barrier Island System, differences in nearshore wave climate along the TBICR must 
be expected to relate primarily to local wind regimes and to refraction. With a 
predominance of waves from the southeast quadrant, one would expect wave incidence to 
produce northward mass transport along the lower Texas Barrier Island System and 
westward transport along the upper Texas Barrier Island System. This would, in both 
cases, reinforce the effect of wind stress on water movement along the coast. 


Freshwater Inflow and Salinity Regime 


The Laguna Madre is hypersaline and receives no appreciable freshwater inflow except 
during the hurricane season (Shew et al. 1981) (Map 1-D, Vol. II). Tropical low pressure 
systems which dump torrential rains on the watershed can reduce the average salinity to 
27 ppt for several months. Otherwise salinities typically reach 60 ppt or more (Map 1-D, 
Vol. D. The lower Laguna Madre salinities are moderated by circulation of gulf water 
through Brazos Santiago Pass, the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway (GIWW), and the Port 
Mansfield channel. Upper Laguna Madre exhibits poorer circulation due to spoil disposal 
along the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway (GIWW) and the causeway bridge (Shew et al. 1981). 


Freshwater inflow to the estuaries from Corpus Christi Bay to East Bay are not only 
related to the coastal climatic regimes discussed above, but to the presence of major 
river systems that discharge into them. The distribution of freshwater and salinity as 
estimated by the Texas Department of Water Resources (1980, 1981a, 1981b, 1981¢c) (Maps 
2-D and 3-D, Vol. 1). In general, freshwater inflow increases from southwest to 
northeast, in harmony with increasing rainfall. As one would expect, estuarine salinity 
regimes generally decrease along the same pattern. However, the Copano Bay-Aransas 
Bay estuary is an exception. Despite small inflows from a small drainage basin, these 
bays exhibit a very low salinity regime as compared to Corpus Christi and San Antonio 
Bays flanking them. Two possible explanations are evident. 


First, there seems to be a net input of "mixed" estuarine water from San Antonio Bay to 
Aransas Bay. Wind-dominated circulation patterns and the Coriolis force tend to produce 
counterclockwise movement of water within these bays. Most of the bays in this region, 
therefore, exhibit higher salinities on the east side and lower salinities on the west side, 
as well as stronger ebb flows on the west side (Shew et al. 1981). This would tend to favor 
a net southwesterly drift of lower salinity water between bay systems, the magnitude of 
which would be controlled by the connections between them. The relatively good 
connection between San Antonio and Aransas Bays enhances the exchange. The second 
explanation for lower salinities relates to the absence of a navigation channel through 
Aransas and Copano Bays. All other bay systeins exhibit channelization from the Gulf to 
a —* of the system. This tends to increase salinity and decrease residence time for 
reshwater. 


The Galveston Bay system is the largest in the region in terms of its size and volume of 
freshwater inflow (Map 3-D, Vol. II). The Houston ship channel, Bolivar Roads, and the 
Texas City Dike are major man-made features that influence salinity. The Houston ship 
channel is the primary path of saltwater intrusion (Espey, Huston, and Associates 1978). 
The salinity regime is higher in the west and lower in the east, the reverse of what would 
be expected in other southeasterly wind-driven, counter-clockwise flowing systems. A net 
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southwesterly movement of water from Galveston Bay to West Bay is greatly hindered by 
the Texas City Dike. East Bay, however, receives a net inflow of fresher water from the 
Sabine Lake area via the GIWW (Gosselink et al. 1979). 


Strandplain-Chenier Plain System 
Tides and Water Levels 


In many regards the general characteristics of tides, waves, and circulation presented for 
the Texas Barrier Island System apply to the Strandplain-Chenier Plain System as well. 
However, because of extensive observations at Galveston, some quantitative information 
can be provided on tides and the nearshore wave regime. 


Tides in the Strandplain-Chenier Plain Systein are mixed diurnal but show the strongest 
semi-diurnal constituent of all four Coastal Systems. Here, tidal ranges are the highest 
for the entire Gulf Coast study region. The average diurnal range is 0.76 m along the area 
between the Mermentau River entrance and Sabine Pass (Map 5-G, Vol. II). Toward the 
east, the average range decreases to only 0.60 m at the entrance to Vermilion Bay, La. In 
a westward direction, the decrease is somewhat greater, the average range being 0.06 m 
at 3 Galveston Bay entrance but decreasing to 0.36 m at San Luis Pass (Maps 3-G, 
Vol. I). 


Tidal ranges show the seasonal variation typical for the Gulf being highest at the summer 
(June) and winter (December) solstices, and lowest at the fall (September) and spring 
(March) equinoxes. These seasonal changes in range overlap, but are out of phase with the 
seasonal change in average water levels caused by the interaction of astronomical forces 
and meteorological and steric effects. Average monthly water levels (Marmer 1954) are 
highest in September (+0.06 m NGVD) and May (0.15 m NGVD), while water level minima 
occur in February (-0.91 m NGVD) and July (-0.03 m NGVD). Mean monthly water levels 
thus may vary by as much as 0.27 m (Mason 1981). 


Several tidal stations within the Galveston Bay complex allow the observation of the tidal 
wave attenuation within the bay system. Within the bays the average diurnal tidal ranges 
in the upper Galveston Bay, Trinity Bay, East Bay, and West Bay are only about 0.30 m, or 
half the range at the entrance to the Houston Ship Channel. 


Because of the greater tidal range, as well as a larger river inflow of freshwater from 
tributary streams, wind stress is not as much a dominant factor in governing tidal 
exchange and water levels as it is in the Texas Barrier Island Syste.n. The greater tidal 
range, furthermore, results in a larger tidal prism per unit bay area. Of the three bay 
systems—Galveston, Sabine, and Calcasieu—only the first is connected to the Gulf by 
multiple passes. However, about 80% of the tidal exchange for the Galveston Bay 
complex occurs through Bolivar Roads (Espey, Huston and Associates 1978). 


Most of the remaining 20% of the tidal prism is carried by San Luis Pass, exchange 
through Rollover Pass being limited by a sill to prevent enlargement beyond control. The 
fact that the artificial Rollover Pass became unstable after construction (Prather and 
Sorensen 1972) is of particular interest in that it indicates a considerable water exchange 
"pressure" across the Bolivar Peninsula. This is in strong contrast to the conditions in the 
Texas Barrier Island System, where newly formed tidal passes have a strong tendency to 


be ephemeral and subject to rapid shoaling. 


Despite its tidal range, freshwater inflow, water-level changes, and tidal exchange in the 
Galveston Bay complex are still largely governed by seasonal wind conditions. 4s for the 


4 
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other bay complexes along the Texas coast, water exchanges as a result of changes in 
wind direction during frontal passages exceed those resulting from astronomical tides by 
an order of magnitude (Espey, Huston and Associates 1978). The same applies probably to 
the Sabine and Calcasieu Lakes because of similar tidal regime and alignment with 
dominant wind directions. However, in contrast to the bay complexes within the Texas 
Barrier Island System, bay systems within the Strandplain-Chenier Plain System 
experience a net outflow as a result of tributary stream discharges. Sabine Lake receives 
the largest freshwater inflow per unit bay volume (Ward and Armstrong 1980). 


Circulation and Currents 


Information concerning bay circulation is limited mostly to the Galveston Bay complex. In 
a general sense that circulation conforms to that of the other estuaries along the Texas 
coast in that a number of large-scale gyres can be delineated within individual bays. 
Outflow within the Galveston Bay proper appears most pronounced along the west side. 
Tidal inflow is largely guided by the Houston Ship Channel. Circulation patterns 
summarized by the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers (1973) indicate net westward flows in 
both East Bay and West Bay. Large-scale circulation gyres with inflow (and outflow 
during high river discharges) concentrated along the navigation channel are also 
postulated for the Sabine (USACE 1973) and Calcasieu Lakes. 


Related to the large tidal prism of the Galveston Bay complex and the large share of tidal 

carried by Bolivar Roads, currents attain high velocities in the confined channel 
between the jetties. Velocities of 1.16 m/s during ebbing tide and 0.88 m/s during flood 
are reported (National Ocean Service 1983). 


Waves and Currents 


Nearshore wave observations in the Galveston area are among the most extensive for the 
Gulf coast. The Army Corps of Engineers, Coastal Engineering Research Center (CERC), 
maintained a wave gauge at the Galveston Pleasure Pier during the period of 1965-1967, 
while Galveston Island and Bolivar Peninsula were incorporated in CERC's Littoral 
Observation Program (LEO) during 1975. A summary of wave height data from the Pier 
(Mossa 1984), shows 50% of the waves to be less than 0.40 m and 90% less than 0.70 m in 
height. Waves were measured in an average water depth of about 4.88 m. Directional 
information can be obtained from the LEO data (Hall 1976). The surf observations showed 
40% of the waves to approach from an easterly direction, 30% from a southerly direction, 
and the remaining 30% perpendicular to the shoreline. 


Directions of longshore water movement did not necessarily match the directions 
expected from the wave observation. Longshore currents frequently set to the southwest 
despite a perpendicular wave approach. However, consistent with the observed dominance 
of easterly waves, the southwesterly longshore currents were dominant as to both, 
direction and velocity (Hall 1976; Thompson 1977; Ward and Armstrong 1980). 


Westward currents also dominate water movement along the Chenier Plain, with average 
velocities between 0.30 and 0.52 m/s (USACE, VIC. 1973). Observations from the Corps’ 
LEO program indicate average wave heights between 0 and 0.30 m, a maximum wave 
height of 2.44m, and average wave periods of less then 1 sec. Data obtained in 
conjunction with a shoreline protection project give predominant wave height values of 
0.60 to 0.91 m and periods of 5 to 8 sec (USACE 1981). Westward currents of 0.30 to 
0.91 m/s are associated with the predominant waves. 
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Offshore SSMO wave data (Mossa 1984; Naval Oceanography Command [NOC] 1986) 
complement the above picture. With regard to wave energy flux, southeasterly waves 
account for the greatest flux while easterly and southerly waves both account for about 
70% of the flux attributed to southeasterly waves. 


Freshwater Inflow and Salinity Regime 


Freshwater inflow derived from regional sources enters the Strandplain-Chenier Plain 
system via the Sabine, Calcasieu, and Mermentau Rivers. Each river empties into a well 
defined coastal embayment, or lake, and interchanges water with the Gulf through well 
defined tidal inlets now maintained as deep navigation channels. For the most part, 
salinities in the nearshore Gulf are greater than 15 ppt during most of the year 


(extrapolated from Map 5-D). 


However, during high water stages of the Atchafalaya River, fresh and fairly turbid water 
may be trapped next to the shoreline and move westward with the longshore current to 
influence water chemistry in the Chenier Plain. 


Mississippi Delta System 
Tides and Water Levels 


Daily tidal variation in the Mississippi Delta System can be characterized as diurnal, the 
semi-diurnal component being too weak for a mixed-tide classification. National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration (NOAA) tide tables show a considerable variation in tidal 
ranges among the coastal tide stations (Maps 6-G through 7-G, Vol. II). Ranges are 
highest in the area from Marsh Island to Raccoon Point at the eastern tip of the Isles 
Dernieres. Within this segment, average tidal variation ranges from 0.52 m to 0.60 m. 
From Raccoon Point eastward tidal ranges decrease rapidly to a range of 0.34 to 0.42 m 
for the segment between Wine Island and the northern tip of the Chandeleur Islands. 
Diurnal ranges again are higher from Cat Island to Horn Island, the average range being 
0.52 m. 


Longer term cycles of water level and tidal range variations are similar to those displayed 
by the adjacent coastal regions. That is, variations with a cycle of several days occur in 
response to the passage of cold fronts or to periods of strong and sustained onshore winds 
in the spring. Their magnitude exceeds the daily tidal range and frequently masks the 
daily fluctuation within the estuaries entirely. Water levels may be elevated in response 
to these events. Seasonal changes in water levels of about 0.30 m occur in response to 

in the prevailing wind vectors and its interaction with the astronomical and 
seasonal steric effects on water levels of the Gulf associated with the solstices. The 
higher water levels in September are lower than average tidal ranges. 


Changes in water levels along the Louisiana coast then, insofar as important to 
geomorphic changes, are primarily governed by wind. It is during the medium-term 
variations in water levels, such as those associated with frontal passage, that maximum 
water exchange takes place between the estuaries and the Gulf and that currents in the 
tidal passes attain the highest velocities. An exception to this are the extreme conditions 
associated with tropical disturbances when water levels are raised from 1.52 m to 3.04 m 


higher. 
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Circulation and Currents 


With regard to circulation patterns and currents, the Mississippi Delta System can best be 
viewed in three segments because of hydrologic differences. The area west of the 
Mississippi River is characterized by multiple bay syste:ns that have a considerable inland 
extent (Maps 6-G through 7-G, Vol. II). In all but the Atchafalaya-Vermilion system, 
direct freshwater inflow is limited to local runoff from within bay watersheds. In many 
regards, hydrology of these bay systems is similar to those of the Strandplain-Chenier 
Plain System. Accordingly, water exchange between the bay syste:ns and the Gulf is 
governed primarily by tide and wind-induced, water-level changes. Likewise, water 
movement displays two important components with regard to sediment transport. One is 
the water movement through the tidal passes (and in some cases across the barrier 
system); the second is alongshore movement. 


Currents through the tidal passes show a difference in strength that reflects the diurnal 
tide and the more rapid fall than rise. In the major passes, ebb current velocities are 
reported to be in the order of 0.76 to 0.91 m/s and flood currents between 0.52 and 
0.76 m/s (National Ocean Service 1983). Longshore water movement is a function of 
several forces. General Gulf coastal circulation is westward along the Isles Dernieres and 
Timbalier systems, while eastward movement prevails along the Barataria shore as part of 
the trapped vortex along the western flank of the Mississippi River Delta (Wiseman et 
al. 1975). However, more important with regard to movement of the coarser sediments 
that affect barrier system morphology are the nearshore currents. Observations on 
nearshore circulation are limited to the Barataria coastal segments where tidal forces 
create a reversing gyre that is clockwise during rising, and counterclockwise during falling 
tide with velocities around 0.09 m/s (Murray 1976). 


The Chandeleur system also has limited, direct inflow of freshwater from basin runoff but 
barrier islands flank a continuous sound rather then individual bay systems. Information 
concerning circulation is largely based on numerical simulation (Hart 1978). As a result of 
longshore continuity, tidal progression, and the alignment of the sound with regard to 
prevailing seasonal wind directions, water movement displays strong alongshore 
components and may result in a substantial through flow. Water exchange with the Gulf 
takes place primarily through the northern and southern entrances to the sound. In the 
absence of wind stress, the simulation indicates an area of tidal current diversion and 
conversion in the central part of the sound but a net flow from north to south. Sustained 
northerly winds reinforce this flow vector, while southerly winds may entirely reverse its 
direction. 


Waves and Currents 


Long-term wave observations in the Mississippi Delta System are limited to visual surf 
observations by U.S. Coast Guard personnel at Grand Isle. Comparison of these 
observations with those from the Galveston Pier show wave heights at Grand Isle to be 
about 50% higher (Mossa 1984). However, it should be taken into consideration that the 
comparison involves surf conditions at Grand Isle and waves in depths of about 4.88 m at 
Galveston. Thus, the increased height in part represents the shoaling effect as further 
indicated by a mean annual wave height of 0.42 m at both Grand Isle and Galveston 
(Thompson 1977). For further comparison, surf heights at Grand Isle may be compared 
with those for Cape San Blas, Florida, at the eastern extreme of the study area. Grand 
pho heights exceed those at Cape San Blas about 20% for the highest half of the wave 
rvations. 
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Offshore SSMO data reveal almost equal energy flux from the east and the southeast, and 
a slightly smaller flux from the south. This reflects the transitional location of the 
Mississippi Delta System between the dominant westerly vectors of the eastern Gulf and 
the southerly vectors of the western Gulf. Accordingly, a net westward longshore drift 
must be expected along most of this coast. However, considerable local variation exists, 
especially along the Louisiana segment, as a result of curvature of the barrier island arcs. 


Becker (1972) analyzed onshore wave power along the Louisiana coast on the basis of 
hindeasted offshore characteristics for winds greater than 0.6 km/hr and subsequent 
refraction by shelf topography. Summarized data show a predominance (43%) of 
southeasterly waves offshore with waves from 1.22 to 1.82 m and periods of about 6 sec 
accounting for the greatest onshore energy flux. In general, wave energy distribution 
along the shore was related closely to shelf width. Offshore wave heights along the 
Mississippi coast show a similar predominance of wave heights (Eleuterius and 


Beaugez 1979). 


Freshwater Inflow and Salinity Regime 


Other than the discharge of the Mississippi River directly into the Gulf, freshwater inflow 
in the Mississippi Deltaic System is derived totally from coastal precipitation surpluses 
collected within the estuarine basins. There is no gaged river inflow, except into Lake 
Pontchartrain, which is outside the study area. 


With regard to the barrier islands and barrier beaches, precipitation surpluses do little to 
moderate the salinity regime of the nearshore Gulf. Salinities, on the average fall 
between 25 to 30 ppt, except during major floods on the Mississippi River. 


North Central Gulf Coast System 
Tides and Water Levels 


Tides in the North Central Gulf Coast System are diurnal. Tide stations along the coast at 
the my entrances show average diurnal ranges of 0.34 to 0.40 m (Maps 8-G through 10-G, 
Vol. D. As tides progress into the bay systems, tidal ranges tend to increase slightly to an 
amplitude between 0.42 and 0.48 m. Because of the small tidal ranges, tidal prisms per 
unit bay area are small as compared to the other coastal regions within the study area. 
This may in part explain why all but one (St. Andrews Bay, Florida) of the the bay systems 
are served by only a single tidal pass connecting the bay system with the Gulf, tidal 
exchange being insufficient for inaintanance of additional passes. Other contributing 
factors may be that dominant wind vectors along this coastal system have a more 
westerly direction, so that setup of water levels along the coast and in the bay systems 
occurs frequently, thereby limiting the occurrence of high velocity water exchange. 


Circulation and Currents 


Information concerning bay circulation along the North Central Gulf Coast appears 
extremely limited, and restricted to the largest of the bays—Mobile Bay. The presence of 
a major connection between Mobile Bay and Mississippi Sound at Pass aux Herons, in 
addition to the main connection to the Gulf, provides for two avenues of tidal exchange. 
Associated with the large, average annual discharge (1,755.8 cms) into the bay from the 
Mobile River, both passes experience net outflow. Pass aux Herons accounts for about 
25% of the volume passed to the Gulf (Schroeder 1976, 1977) at velocities in the order of 
0.76 to 1.06 m/s. Velocities at the Main Pass are generally somewhat lower. 


a 
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The limited tidal range allows circulation in Mobile Bay to be strongly affected by river 
discharge, while the considerable inland extent of the bay provides likewise for a 
considerable influence of onshore and offshore winds. Sustained winds may entirely 
eliminate the normal, tide-related, directional changes of the currents (Loyacano and 
Smith 1979). Dominant wind fields are a northwest to northeast system during fall and 
winter and southeast to southwest during spring and summer. Without strong wind effects, 
there appears a tendency for outflow to be more dominant along the west side of the bay, 
with inflow favored along the east side. 


The Mississippi Sound area differs from other systems in that river flow is at times an 
important driving force with regard to circulation, and the long axis of the sound is less 
aligned with prevailing wind directions. Accordingly, circulation in the Mississippi Sound 
displays strong onshore and offshore components associated with the many major tidal 
inlets (Kjerfve 1983). 


The general circulation pattern is induced primarily by the tides and is significantly 
affected by winds having a substantial alongshore component (i.e., southeast, northwest). 
Tides in Mississippi Sound progress westward and eastward from Horn Island Pass. Most 
water exchange takes place through the Cat Island Channel, Dog Keys Pass, and Petit Bois 
Pass (USACE, MOB. 1983). 


During flood, tide-induced currents diverge near Horn Island Pass, flowing westward to 
Lake Borgne and eastward to Mobile Bay. A reversed pattern occurs during ebb 
(Kjerfve 1983). In general, numerical simulation confirmed Eleuterius's (1976, 1978) three 
components within the sound: from the mouth of the Pascagoula River eastward to Pass 
aux Herons, westward from Pascagoula to Cat Island, and from Cat Island to Lake Borgne. 
Longshore circulation components within the sound are greatest toward the east and west 
because of connections with Mobile Bay and Lake Borgne, respectively. 


Waves and Currents 


Average annual wave heights appear slightly higher along the North Central Gulf Coast 
than along the remainder of the study region, wave heights being around 0.42 to 0.52 m 
based on visual near breaker observations (Thompson 1977). Waves measured by the 
USACE-CERC at the Destin Pier show 90% of the waves to be less then 0.9 m high. Surf 
observations at Santa Rosa Island indicate the incidence of the higher waves to be 
primarily from the southeast (Mossa 1984), which is consistent with a predominantly 
westward littoral drift. Offshore SSMO wave data show wave propagation dircctions 
along the North Central Gulf Coast to have a somewhat larger easterly component then 
those along the other coastal regions. Frequent reversals of the alongshore component of 
wave incidence occur in the spring, associated with the movement of frontal systems 
across the continent. 


Freshwater Inflow and Salinity Regime 


Considerable freshwater inflow and the shallow, shelf-like geometry of Mississippi Sound 
combine to determine the salinity regime. Discharges from the adjacent Pontchartrain 
Basin and from the Pearl River contribute 56% of the total freshwater inflow to the 
sound. The Pascagoula River contributes an additional 37.5% with the small drainage 
basins of St. Louis Bay and Biloxi Bay, contributing only 6.5% of total inflow (Map 8-D, 
Vol. I). Also, a portion of the inflow to Mobile Bay is diverted into Mississippi Sound 
through Pass aux Herons. 
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The salinity regime of the sound varies between a partially mixed and well-mixed estuary, 
but can exhibit vertical stratification under some conditions (Eleuterius and 
Beaugez 1979). Salinities are generally lowest in the west because of high freshwater 
inflow and the sheltering effect of the "Louisiana marsh" area of Eastern St. Bernard 
Parish, Louisiana. Higher salinities move landward at Gulfport and Petit Bois Pass. The 
overall salinity in Mississippi Sound is about 20 ppt. 


The Mobile Bay system is the second largest estuarine area, after Mississippi Sound, in the 
North Central Gulf Region, covering 106,920 ha with an average depth of 2.96m. The 
fourth largest river system (in terms of discharge) enters the northern end, delivering an 
average annual freshwater inflow of about 2,067.4cms. The Alabama-Tombigbee-Mobile 
River Basin covers 112,950sq km. Peak discharge occurs in March and the lowest 
discharge occurs in September (O'Neil and Mettee 1982). 


Typically, Mobile Bay would be classified as a partially mixed estuary because of its 
relatively shallow bathymetry and high freshwater inflow. However, the Mobile Ship 
Channel exerts a major influence on the bay salinity. Vertical stratification is very 
pronounced. A salt wedge is present in the channel to the landward end of the bay except 
during very high discharge conditions (Bault 1972). Stratification is most 

when freshwater inflow forms a lens above saline bottom waters. Schroeder (1979) 
described three mixing conditions for the bay. At low discharge, the upper water of 
salinity 1 to 8 ppt moves south over saline waters with no east/west preference. At 
medium discharge, the fresher !ayer tends to favor the western side of the bay. At high 
discharge, the upper water covers the whole bay and the bottom waters favor the west 
side. Loyacano and Smith (19: 9) report that about 15% of the ebb flows from Mobile Bay 
exit through Pass aux Herons into Mississippi Sound. 


It is difficult to display the average annual salinity regime in a highly stratified estuary. 
For Maps 8-D through 9-D, Vol. Il, the data of Bault (1972) and April and Rainey (1979) 
were vertically integrated ti) obtain the average annual isohaline shown. Generally, this 
exercise indicates that the sulinity regime ranges from 5 ppt near the head of the Mobile 
Delta to 30 ppt near the pass. 


Perdido Bay covers an area of only 6,973 ha with an average depth of 2.40 m. The Perdido 
River delivers an average of 52.9 cubic meters per second (ems) to the estuary. Bault 
(1972) reported salinity stratification in the bay, but it was less pronounced than in Mobile 
Bay. Surface salinities ranged from 10 ppt in January to about 22 ppt in October in the 
middie portion of the bay. Vertically integrated data show that the average Perdido Bay 
salinity is about 20 ppt (Map 9-D, Vol. ID). 


Freshwater inflow into the Pensacola Bay system originates from the Escambia, 
Blackwater, and Yellow River tributaries. The mean annual gaged discharge of these 
streams totals 246.4 cms with over 60% of the inflow related to the Escambia River. The 
coastal ungaged watershed also contributes substantial inflow from 71.88 em of annual 
rainfall surplus (Map 9-D, Vol. ID). 


Water depths within the bay system decrease uniformly from 18.28 m at the pass, to 
average depths of 5.79 m in Pensacola Bay, 4.26 m in Santa Rosa Sound, 2.44 m in East 
Bay, 2.13 m in Escambia Bay, and 1.98 m in Blackwater Bay. The salinity profile varies 
from a highly stratified salt wedge system in Escambia and Blackwater Bays to an almost 
vertically homogeneous system in Pensacola Bay and Santa Rosa Sound. The Coriolis 
foree tends to result in concentrated outflow of fresher surface water along the western 
margins of Escambia and Blackwater AN Inflow of saltier bottom waters Conversely 
favors the eastern margins (Gallagher 1971). The integration of these factors produces 
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salinity regime of 15 to 20 ppt in Escambia and Blackwater Bays, 20 ppt in East Bay, and 
25 ppt in Pensacola Bay/Santa Rosa Sound (Map 9-D, Vol. ID). 


The major contributor of freshwater to Choctawhatchee Bay is the Choctawhatchee River 
which discharges 186.40 cms annually. The ungaged coastal watershed also produces 
considerable inflow from the 73.91 cm of annual surplus, the highest surpluses in the study 
area (Map 9-D, Vol. ID. 


The bay is relatively deep and has a unique orientation, with the head of the estuury on 
the easternmost margin instead of the northernmost. At this writing, almost no 
descriptive hydrological references have been located for this bay, other than a set of 
samples collected over a two-day period by Ritchie (1961). The salinity data presented 
are difficult to interpret. However, one would expect the eastern portion of the bay to be 
highly stratified and the western portion to be almost homogeneous. The lowest salinities 
would tend to be found along the northeast shore. 


The St. Andrew Bay system has a relatively small upland drainage basin and therefore 
receives limited freshwater inflow despite the 68.58cm of annual surplus. The gaged 
discharge of Econfina Creek is only 14.8 ems (Map 10-G, Vol. ID. 


Average water depths in the system are 5.18 m for St. Andrew Bay, 2.13 m for East Bay, 
2.04 m for West Bay, and 1.74 m for North Bay. The hydrology of the system is described 
by Ichiye and Jones (1961). The tidal currents tend to change direction over a short 
distance. The narrow, deep nature of the bays tend to increase inertial forces, which 
become greater than the Coriolis force. The mechanism of salinity increase is related to 
an increase of inflow velocity as the cross section of the upper bay decreases. The overall 
——— 30 ppt in St. Andrew Bay to about 20 ppt in East, West, and 
orth Bays. 


Vegetation 


Because wetland vegetation was one of the parameters studied to determine the past and 
to predict the future impact of OCS activities among the four coastal systems, the 
distribution of selected vegetation categories was delineated on area-wide, small-scale 
maps (Maps 1-D through 10-D, Vol. 1). Only four categories of vegetation were printed in 
the vegetation maps in Vol.[: marsh, seagrass beds, mangroves, and vegetated 
dunes/barrier flats. 


In the following text, a more detailed description of these vegetation categories is 
presented for each coastal system by geographical subunit. The discussion of dune 
vegetation, including vegetated dunes and barrier flats, is followed by submergent 
ae (i.e., seagrass beds), and finally emergent vegetation (i.c., marshes and 
mangroves). 


Major map data sources covering Texas were Fisher et al. (1973), McGowen et al. (1976), 
MeGowen, Proctor et al. (1976), Brown et al. (1976), Brown et al. (1980), Fisher et 
al. (1972), Brown (1977), White et al. (1983, 1985, 1986, 1987). The most recent 
vegetation map of Louisiana was prepared by Chabreck and Linscombe (1978). A map o? 
the Mississippi-Alabama area was prepared by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (n.d.) and 
based on habitat maps by Wicker et al. (1980) and U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (1979). 
Vegetation in the Florida panhandle region was obtained from habitat maps prepared by 
Martel Laboratories, Inc. (1985) and the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and Minerals 
Management Service (1984). 


Texas Barrier island 
Padre Island 


Vegetation on Padre Island is primarily dependent (Judd et al. 1977). 
Based on island transects by Judd et al. (1977) and Brown the island can be 
divided into four major zones: (1) beach, (2) foredunes, (3 dunes and barrier 
flats, and (4) back dunes (Figure 6.40). oe ae Se Geaeeiey Sees of vegetation, 
— —— * pay bg 
Uniola paniculata) and sea purslane (Sesuvi . The 
foredunes are vegetated largely by sea oats, tea Groton punta), and fiddleleaf 


morningglory stolonifera). Bitter “(Panicum amarum) was once 
Sone ee eal bee SF livestock gresing. 'S Secondary dunes and barrier flats 
which constitute a considerable portion of Padre Island are stabilized primarily by 
seacoast bluestem (Schiza um us). Common species occurring on the barrier 
flats are cattails spp.), uncus spp.), and bulrushes spp.) (Brown et 
al. 1977). Back dunes are typically barren of vegetation (Map 1-D, Vol. ID. 


The wind-tidal flats on the lagoon side of the island are generally barren except for blue- 
green algal mats. If there is vegetation present it is usually scattered along tidal channels 


and — — glasswort (Salicornia pigsiovil), saltwort (Batis maritima), seablite (Suaeda 
onanthochloe ittoralis) “salt hellotrope 


Somatic eens » and 


The most conspicuous aquatic flora are the subaqueous spermatophytes, commonly called 
seagrasses. All the species along the Texas coast are typical subtropical or tropical 
species which achieve maximum growth potential in the warm shallow waters of the 
Laguna Madre. The grass flats cover approximately 72.5 km? of Upper and Lower Laguna 
— de. pen tenny thea die gh gt ag benghnn ding iM dy od 
et Gee ee eee —R y 


in descending 
order of abundance are shoalgrass ‘Halodule Se alata tote maritima), 
manateegrass Sinan filiformis), testudinum). Clovergrass 


occurs In variable amounts — “Upper Laguna “Upper Laguna Madre (Pulicn 1980; 1980; 
et 


Distribution of seagrasses in Laguna Madre are not uniform. In Upper Laguna, where 
ee Se eee prevail (with much variability, on the order of 30 to 

70 ppt), shoalgrass is dominant > See eee & Sere oe Cee 
depending on seasonal salinities. Shoalgrass dominance in Upper Laguna may be partl 
result of the fact that it has been found to tolerate the highest salinities (44 to 70 ppt of 
the three species (McMillan and Mosely 1967; McMahon 1968). Seagrasses in Baffin Bay 
have been reported to be totally absent (Breuer 1957), but sparse, ephemeral populations 
of shoalgrass probably occur there (Shew 1981). The Lower Laguna also contains sizable 
populations of shoalgrass but shares dominance with increasing communities of 
manateegrass. Manateegrass is locally abundant near Brazos Santiago Pass (Breuer 1962) 
and occurs as far north as Port Mansfield. Turtlegrass is found in abundance, with 
manateegrass near Port Isabel (Pulich 1980). 


Brown et al. (1977) and White et al. (1978) summarize changes in marine grass distribution 
from 1938 to 1977 as: (1) an overall expansion of grassflats, (2) a reduction in density and 
distribution of shoalgrass and widgeongrass, and (3) an increase in manateegrass. The 
general expansion of the grassflats has been contributed to several factors, but primarily 
to natural subsidence as a result of the compaction of sediments (Brown et al. 1977; 
Fisk 1959; White et al. 1978) which causes an areal expansion of submerged environments. 
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Highly schematic diagram of plant community distribution along 
cross sectional profiles of: (a) the mainland side of Laguna 
Madre, (b) the mainland bordered by wind-tidal flats, and (c) 
Padre Island (Brown et al. 1977 after Johnston 1955). 


Figure 6.40. 
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The corresponding decrease in shoalgrass and widgeongrass and increase in manateegrass 
seem to be attributed to several factors. Pulich (1980) noted that these changes in 
species distribution in the Lower Laguna may result from increased turbidity and nutrient 
loading. Breuer (1962) found that dredging in South Bay indirectly resulted in the 
mortality of a large area of submerged grassbeds. The expansion of manateegrass may 
also be a result of turbidity since Buesa (1974) indicated that this species is much more 
efficient at utilizing blue light for photosynthesis than turtlegrass. Since most other 
visible wave lengths of light are filtered out as sunlight passes through water, blue light 
would predominate in turbid conditions. A recent study by White et al. (1986) confirmed 
the expansion of marine grassbeds near the mainland (as seen on 1983 aerial photographs). 
However, it was also noted that some existing grassbeds on the lagoon side of Padre Island 
were displaced by channel dredging activities and local storm washover deposits. In 
summary, the major factors controlling seagrass growth and distribution in the Laguna 
Madre are: (1) water clarity, (2) nutrient content, (3) water depth, (4) salinity, and (5) 
sediment deposition by natural and man-made processes. 


Emergent salt marsh dominated by smooth cordgrass ( alterniflore) does not 
develop south of Baffin Bay except for the small, ephemeral strips along the lagoon side 
of Padre Island, because of the arid climate and hypersaline waters (Pulich 1980, 
Hoese 1967, White et al. 1978, White and Weise 1980). The most seaward community of 
this habitat is comprised of succulent halophytes such as saltwort, glasswort (Salicornia 
), and seablite (Suaeda conferta). In a few areas where a higher percentage of 

y present, black mangrove (Avicennia minans) is present in shrub form 
(Johnston 1955). At tly higher elevations such species as sea-oxeye (Borrichia 
frutescens), shoregrass (Monanthochloe littoralis), and coastal sacahuista (Spartina 
occur. In the northern Laguna Madre region, fresh-to-brackish marshes occur 

rom Baffin Bay north to Laguna Larga. These marshes are characterized by rushes 


(Juncus sp.), cattail sp.), and sloughgrass rtina pectinata) and occur in 
depressions and interdis areas. These marshes are dependent on rainfall for their 


existence, and therefore, are noticeably developed only during wet periods (Brown et 
al. 1977). Analysis of recent aerial photographs reveals localized increases in saltmarshes 
and mangrove distribution at the edge of wind-tidal flats and in areas of subsided dredged 
material deposits (White et al. 1986). 


Mustang Island-Matagorda Island 


The modern barrier system in the Corpus Christi/Matagorda Bay area is composed of San 
Jose (formerly St. Joseph), Mustang, and Matagorda Islands. Vegetation on these islands 
has been described by White et al. (1983), Brown et al. (1977), and MeGowen et al. (1976) 
(Map 2-D, Vol. I). In general, dunes are vegetated along their lower parts by sea purslane, 
morningglory moea sp.), and beach evening primrose (Oenothera drummondii). 
Vegetation on the middle and upper parts of dunes is characterized by sea oats, bitter 
panicum, and beach tea. 


There are an estimated 137 km2 of submerged grassbeds in the Corpus Christi Bay area 
growing in mud and muddy sand sediments (Brown et al. 1977). The highest densities and 
most widespread populations of seagrasses occur in the shallow (less than 0.9 m) Redfish 
Bay area (Brown et al. 1977), where Odum (1963) reported that turtlegrass (Thalassia 
testudinum) is the dominant species. Shoalgrass is also abundant, as is widgeongrass, in 
less saline areas of the bay. Shoalgrass and manateegrass, are minor components of these 
grassbeds. Turtlegrass retains dominance farther north into Aransas Bay (Brown et 
al. 1977; West 1969) where widgeongrass is occasionally abundant. McMillan and Mosely 
(1967) reported the occurrence of manateegrass in the deeper San Antonio channel where 
salinities are more stable. Corpus Christi Bay proper contains only a narrow band of 
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shoalgrass along the northern shoreline of Nueces Bay because of Corpus Christi Bay's 
greater average depth, which is mostly below the photic zone (Shew 1981). In lower 
San Antonio Bay, Espiritu Santo Bay, and behind northern Matagorda Island, shoalgrass is 
the most abundant species, growing in areas of low turbidity and shallow waters (Matlock 
and Weaver 1979). Widgeongrass makes up a secondary component and is most common 
after freshwater influxes (Shew et al. 1981). 


Seagrass growth and distribution in this area is determined primarily by turbidity and 
salinity (Brown et al. 1976). Grassflats, in general, are increasing in area at the expense 
of wind-tidal and shallow subaqueous flats, which have experienced relative sea-level rise 
because of compactional subsidence (White et al. 1983). 


Emergent salt marshes in the Corpus Christi to Matagorda Island area occur primarily in 
the Nueces River Delta, Guadalupe River Delta, Chitipin-Aransas Delta, and Mission 
Delta. Salt marsh also occurs along the bay margins and landward sides of Mustang, San 
Jose, and Matagorda Islands. Dominant species in these salt marshes include smooth 
cordgrass, saltwort, glasswort, seashore saltgrass (Distichlis micata), and sea-oxeye. Salt 
marsh zonation is a function of duration and frequency of water inundation, elevation, 
substrate salinity, and nutrient availability (Shew 1981). In addition to the typical salt 
marsh vegetation, Shew (1981) and White et al. (1983) reported that marshes in the Pass 
Cavallo and Harbor Island areas support considerable black mangrove populations. These 
researchers stated that water turbidity, which inhibits root growth; low temperatures; and 
storms are the major controlling factor on black mangrove development here. 


Brackish water marshes occur in transition areas landward of the salt marshes on slightly 
higher elevations and at greater distances from bo‘ies of saltwater. The area around Port 
Bay has a considerable expanse of brackish to freshwater marsh (Brown et al. 1976; 
Shew 1981). Fresh-to-brackish marshes also exist in poorly drained depressions on these 
islands (USFWS and General Services Administration 1982). Representative species of the 
brackish and freshwater marsh are rushes (Sci spp-), marshhay cordgrass or wiregrass 
—— tens), big cordgrass (S. synosuroide » cattail spp.), spikerush 
» flatsedge (C » water smartweed (Persicaria ta), 
swordgrass americanus) aa ——— (Zannichellia palustris). Substrate ty 


appears to most Important factor in determining type, distribution, and 
productivity of these marshes (White et al. 1983; Shew 1981; Brown et al. 1976). 
Matagorda Peninsula 


The beach and back beach areas on Matagorda Peninsula consist of terrigenous sand and 
shell fragments, or shell and rock fragments, and are largely unvegetated (Figure 6.41) 
(MeGowen and Brewton 1975). In some areas, the back beach consists of a shell ramp 
which cap be sparsely vegetated with seacoast bluestem, marshhay cordgrass, sandbar, 
beach tea, morningglory, and sea oats. Low-lying dunes found behind the beach along 
some segments of the coast have a similar vegetation composition. 


On the back side of the peninsula is a barrier-flat, often termed a "wind-tidal flat," which 
consists largely of barren sand (Maps 2-D and 3-D, Vol. I). The lower-lying areas along 
the bay marsh support brackish (high, irregularly flooded) and saline (low, regularly 
flooded) marsh. A study of vegetation in the Colorado River Delta area by van Beek et 
al. (1980) identified smooth cordgrass and glasswort as dominant species on the low marsh 
along the backside of Matagorda Peninsula and on the mainland. Species characteristic of 
the high marsh in this area included sea lavender (Limonium nashii), saltwort, shoregrass, 
sea-oxeye, glasswort, saltgrass, and wolfberry (Lycium carolinianum). 
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Natural levees and spoil banks in the area support a greater variety of plants, including 
retama (Parkinsonia aculeata), indian blanket (Gaillardia pulchella), dewberry (Rubus 
trivialis), sculleap (Scutellaria sp.), germander (Teucrium cubense), wolfberry, pricklypear 
@ sp.), marsh elder (iva gah teeny saltcedar (Tamarix sp.), marshhay cordgrass, 
cordgrass, hackberry (Celtis sp.), mesquite osa), roseaucane 
tes australis), western ragweed (Ambrosia ostach Texas thistle 

um um). 


The submergent aquatic species present along the bay margins of East and West 
Matagorda Bays are widgeongrass, shoalgrass, and possibly turtlegrass (Shew 1981). 
However, the beds are less extensive, probably because of the higher turbidity in these 
bays. Large salinity fluctuations, substrate conditions, and water depth also combine to 
limit plant distribution. 


Brazos Delta Headland 


Beaches along this stretch of the Texas coast are narrow and dunes are poorly developed 
or nonexistent. Sea oats and other halophytes sparsely vegetate the existing dunes. The 
beach and low dunes are backed by shell-ramp-barrier flats and vegetated flats covered by 
the salt-tolerant plants. 


Saline marshes occur south of the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway (GIWW), and are dominated 
by cordgrass, glasswort, seablite, and sea-oxeye. The fairly extensive marshes north of 
the GIWW between Bay City-Freeport and the San Bernard National Wildlife Refuge are 
labeled fresh-to-brackish-water marshes with salinity varying according to climatological 
conditions (MeGowen et al. 1976) (Map 3-D, Vol. 1). Drought conditions result in salinity 
exceeding 35 ppt, whereas during periods of excessive rainfall, water is fresh. Vegetation 
in this area is therefore salt-tolerant and consists of species such as coastal sacahuista, 


—7 y cordgrass, big cordgrass, rushes (Scirpus spp.), and cattail (McGowen et 


Submerged grassbeds are very limited in this area, being confined to small lakes and 
riverine channels. The common aquatic species are widgeongrass and shoalgrass. 


Galveston Island to Bolivar Peninsula 


The back beach of the Galveston barriers (Galveston and Follet's Islands and Bolivar 
Peninsula) is sparsely vegetated with sea oats and various halophytes. Vegetation in the 
ridge and flat area of the islands consists primarily of species such as sea coast bluestem, 
— um, and sea oats. Species distribution is dependent on salt spray and flooding 
tolerance. 


Grassflats are of limited distribution in the Galveston area and occur in patches along the 
margins of the Trinity delta, Follet's Island, and Bolivar Peninsula (White et al. 1985). The 
two most abundant species are shoalgrass, found in West Bay along the landward side of 
Galveston Island, and widgeongrass, found primarily in the fresher areas of the Trinity 
River delta (Fisher et al. 1972, Shew 1981). Both species have been found in dense 
scattered stands in Christmas Bay. 


Shew (1981) reports that turtlegrass also occurs in the Galveston Bay system, but exact 
locations have not been reported. Seagrass distribution in the Galveston Bay system 
depends on temperature, water depth, turbidity, and salinity (Snew 1981). White et al. 
(1985) notes that there has been a reduction or elimination of marine grasses along the 
bayward margins of the Galveston barrier islands since 1956. 
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Salt marshes, dominated by smooth cordgrass at their lowest elevations, are most common 
on the Trinity River delta, along the bayward sides of the barrier islands, and on the 
mainland side of East, West, and Bastrop Bays. From the bay toward the higher marsh the 

t succession is: (1) smooth cordgrass; (2) saltworts, glassworts, seashore saltgrass; and 
3) sea-oxeye, shoregrass, and seablite sp. (Fisher et al. 1972). Various researchers 
(Gosselink et al. 1979, Fisher et al. 1972, Harcombe and Neaville 1977) have estimated 
that brackish and freshwater marshes cover more area than salt marshes in the vicinity of 
Galveston Bay. Brackish and freshwater marshes are dominated by such species as gulf 
cordgrass, marshhay cordgrass, big cordgrass, seashore saltgrass, rushes, and cattails, with 
species type and distribution primarily dependent upon salinity and inundation (Fisher et 
al. 1972). Sediments underlying salt marsh are generally dark gray mud, muddy sand, or 
locally, predominantly sand. Sediments of the brackish and freshwater marshes are 


predominantly mud. 
Strandplain-Chenier Plain System 
Rollover Pass to Sabine Pass 


The erosional strandplain shoreline in the Rollover to Sabine Pass area has a relatively 
narrow forebeach with virtually no backbeach. Beach material consists primarily of sand 
with a high shell content (Fisher et al. 1973). The beach is narrow, generally no more than 
61.0 m wide, and vegetation on the back beach consists mainly of marshhay cordgrass, 
— (Pluchea camphorata), seashore saltgrass, and smooth cordgrass (Map 4-D, 
Vol. . 


Inland of the beach is a zone of east-west-trending beach ridges and strandplain flats. 
This ridge and flat zone is narrow (about 122.0 to 792.4 m). These areas are composed of 

ned sands and silts with minor amounts of shell material and a vegetation 
composition similar to that on the back beach. 


The coastal area between Sabine Pass, Keith Lake to the northwest, and Knight Lake to 
the west, is the only portion of the Texas coast that has well developed chenier ridges 
covered with grasses and, locally, scrub oaks ( spp.) vegetation. Sediment 
composition is mostly sand and silt. Intervening low ., swales) between the ridges 
support either brackish or salt marshes consisting of marshhay cordgrass, rushes, smooth 
cordgrass, and seashore saltgrass (Gosselink 1979). This portion of the Texas coast has the 
widest zone of coastal marshland. The saline marsh zone is very narrow, lies behind the 
vegetated dune/strandplain, and is dominated by the same saltmarsh species listed 
previously. The brackish marshes have been further distinguished as low and frequently 
inundated or high and less frequently flooded. The lower brackish marsh is characterized 
by rushes, cattails, and coastal waterhyssop (Ba monnieri), while gulf cordgrass and 
marshhay cordgrass are more common on the ekish marsh (White et al. 1987). 


Pure stands of freshwater marsh are well developed along the Neches Rivers between 
Beaumont and Port Neches. These marshes have high plant diversity and include cattails, 


rushes, sedges (Eleocharis spp. and spp.), alligatorweed (Alternanthera 
philoxeroides), marshhay — cordgrem, gulf , water hyacinth (Eichhornia crassipes), 


roseau cane, arrowhead (Sagittaria spp.), pickerelweed (Pontederia sp.), and smartweed 
(Polygonum spp.). 


Widgeongrass is a common submerged aquatic in lakes and tidal channels. There are no 
estuarine areas suitable for the seagrass beds found along the southern Texas coast. 
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Sabine Pass to Southwest Pass 


The beach-dune complex is very poorly developed along the chenier plain system of 
western Louisiana. In some places, erosion rates are high, resulting in an unstable 
complex migrating inland and over marshland, supporting very little vegetation. Where 
low dunes or elevated backbeach zones develop they support salt-spray-tolerant species 
such as sea oats, bitter panicum, purple sandgrass ——— seacoast bluestem 
(Schizachyrium maritimum), saltgrass, marshhay .@., wiregrass), saltwort, 
beach a, ngglory, sea purslane, camphorweed, glassworts, and seablite (Craig et 
al. 1987). 


Coastal dune shrub thickets can succeed in this community if the dunes stabilize. The 
dense stands of shrubs include waxmyrtle (Myrica cerifera), yaupon (Dex vomitoria), 
marshelder (Iva spp.), groundsel bush (i.e., silverling, Baccharis halimifolia), acacia 
(Acacia smallia), and toothache tree (Zanthoxylum clava-herculis) (Craig et al. 1987). 


Vegetation composition of the chenier plain ridges and fresh-to-saline marsh zones are the 
same in this area as for the Rollover Pass to Sabine Pass area of Texas. The major 
difference between these two areas is that the marsh zones and chenier ridges are much 
broader in western Louisiana. 


Mississippi Delta System 


The barrier islands and beaches of the Mississippi Delta System are located primarily on 
the distal ends of the abandoned Lafourche and St. Bernard delta lobes. There are three 
barrier island complexes (i.e., Isles Dernieres, Timbalier-East Timbalier, Grand Isle-Grand 
Terre-Chenier Ronquille, Breton-Chandeleur Islands) and two barrier beaches (i.e., 
Caminada-Moreau Coast, west side of Modern delta: Chenier Ronquille to Sandy Point) 
(Figure 6.32). A recent study by Mendelssohn (1988) quantified seven major habitats found 
on 10 islands and 3 beaches (Figure 6.42, Table 6.8). Of the total island-beach area in 
1979, 47% consisted of salt marsh-mangroves, 24% was in intertidal sand flats, 10% was in 
backshore, and 8% consisted of densely vegetated dunes and swales. Only 5% of the area 
was in residential-commercial development. 


Vegetation communities present on barrier islands include (from Gulf to back bay): beach 
(foreshore and backshore), dune, swale, and/or barrier flat, shrub, forest, salt pan, marsh 
high and low, and subtidal flats (Mendelssohn 1987). Factors influencing communities 
include soil moisture; salinity; nutrient status; salt spray; topography; site suitability; 
rainfall; and perturbations such as grazing, burning, and trampling (Mendelssohn 1987). 
The following discussion presents information on vegetation communities associated with 
major island-beach complexes in the Mississippi Delta System. 


The beaches of Isles Dernieres, East Timbalier, and Timbalier Islands are backed by low 
sand dunes or ridges. An investigation by Montz (1977) indicated that wiregrass was the 
most frequently sampled of 30 plant species, followed by saltgrass, trailing wildbean 

es helvola), flat cyperus ( compressus), and saltmarsh fimbristylis 
Fim castanea). A more recent study by | (1988) shows the distribution 
of vegetation along beach profiles taken on Isles Dernieres and Timbalier Islands (Figure 
6.43). Both island complexes were very low, with poorly developed and sparsely vegetated 
dunes. Wiregrass remained the dominant species. 
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Extensive areas of regularly flooded saline marsh-mangrove thickets are located on the 
sound side of the barrier islands. Of the eight plant species recorded by Montz (1977), the 
most frequently sampled, in descending order, were oystergrass, black mangrove, 
saltwort, and saltgrass. Within this marsh-mangrove zone were scattered, highly-saline 
mud flats vegetated by glasswort (Montz 1977). 


Exceptionally tall black mangroves, on the order of 4.5 to 6.1 m tall, were also noted in 
the center of Isles Dernieres (Montz 1977), in constrast to most barrier islands mangroves 
which are in the 0.9 to 1.5 m range. He also noted that sand shifts, caused by hurricanes 
and storms, was a major controlling factor on mangrove distribution because sand blown 
into the community appeared to smother roots and deplete the oxygen supply. In addition 
to freezing temperatures, which kill the plants, forcing regrowth from the roots, chemical 
conditions, such as soil, water salinity, and the concentration of major nutrients, also 
affect mangrove primary productivity (Mitsch and Gosselink 1986). 


Montz (1977) documented extensive grassbeds, approximately 284 ha in area, north of the 
Timbalier and Isles Dernieres Islands. The major species were shoalgrass and 
widgeongrass. Bahr et al. (1983) stated that the main factors that limit the distribution 
and production of submerged grassbeds in the Mississippi Delta System are salinity, 
nutrient concentrations, and light. Rarely are these beds found to occur in waters greater 
than 1 m deep, suggesting that light penetration, as determined by water turbidity, is the 
major limiting factor. 


Caminede-Moreau Headland 


The beaches along the Caminada-Moreau headland are less than 2m in elevation and 
range from 144m wide on the west to 72m wide on the east (Figure 6.44), 
(Mendelssohn 1988). Elevational profiles and vegetation transects taken by Mendelssohn 
(1988) reveal that wiregrass is the dominant plant along the entire transect. Other 


species with extensive distribution are seaside goldenrod (Solidago sem rens), 
saltmarsh fimbristylis (Fimbrist licea), fiddieleaf morningglory ea 
stolonifera), and seashore us virginicus). 


Saltmarsh dominated by smooth cordgrass lies behind the beach. Tidal channels through 
the marsh are often fringed by black mangrove. There are extensive seagrass beds in this 
area. 


Grand Isle remains the largest, most stable barrier island on the Louisiana coast, primarily 
because of extensive efforts by the Corps of Engineers to renourish the beach, replenish 
and stabilize the berms and dunes to aid as levees against storm waves, and construct 
jetties on the east and west ends of the islands to prevent loss of sediment into the deep 
tidal passes. The beach dunes that were originally less than 3m high supported plants 
commonly found in this area of the coast such as wiregrass, glassworts, saltgrass, and sea- 
oxeye. The dunes have been raised to over 4m and planted with dune-stabilizing grasses 
such as bitter panicum and sea oats. 


The relict beach ridges on the interior part of the island contain dense stands of live oak 
(Quercus virginiana) and shrubs such as marshelder, eastern baccharis, and wax myrtle. 

m on the leeward side of the island are dominated by smooth cordgrass, 
with black mangrove fringing tidal channels. 
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Beach (Mendelssohn 1988). 
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Grand Terre to Sandy Point 


Grand Terre is slightly more than half the size of Grand Isle (Table 6.8). Slightly less than 
half of the island is in saltmarsh dominated by smooth cordgrass with localized fringes of 
black mangrove. 


The beach-dune complex is approximately 50 m wide, has a maximum height of less than 
2m, and contains a variety of species including wiregrass, large leaf pennywort 
( e bonariensis), torpedograss (Panicum ), beach tea, finger grass (Chloris 


» common frog-fruit ora), seaside goldenrod, coffeebean 
tonia texana), bitterweed enium amarum), and plains lovegrass (Eragrostis 
interm 45) (Mendelssohn 1988). 


The ridges and spoil banks trend parallel to the island and support a variety of shrubs 
including wax myrtle, eastern baccharis, marshelder, and coffeebean. The entire island is 
grazed by cattle, goats, and horses. No extensive grassbeds have been mapped along the 
backside of the island. 


The beaches fringing the western side of the Mississippi River Delta east of Grand Terre 
are also narrow with very low dunes or beach berms. A profile of one of these islands, 
Lanaux, also called Shell Island, shows the extremely narrow, steep, unvegetated slope of 
the shell beach (Figure 6.45) (Mendelssohn 1988). The beach dune is about 1.5 m high, also 
composed of shell and vegetated by marshelder, eastern baccharis, prostrate spurge 
( maculata), largeleaf pennywort, smooth cordgrass, and black mangrove. A 

marsh characterized by smooth cordgrass and black mangrove lies landward of the 
beach-dune complex. 


Breton-Chandeleur Islands 


The islands of the Chandeleur chain are composed principally of sand and shell 
(Lemaire 1961; Gould and Ewan 1975). The beaches are backed by low sand dunes (3 m or 
less), while the island interiors are dominated by wax myrtle. Figure 6.46 shows the 
vegetational distribution along the dune profile on the north, central, and south portions 
of the Chandeleur Islands (Mendelssohn 1982). 


The northern portion of the Chandeleur Islands, as mapped by Mendelssohn (1988), is 
characterized by extensive low tide sand flats gulfward of the dune complex. The dune- 
flat complex is about 132 m wide. The dunes are about 30m wide, slightly over 3m in 
height and vegetated by sea oats. 


The central portion of the Chandeleur Islands has a beach-dune complex that is 
approximately 102 m wide. The dunes are about 40m wide, slightly over 3m high, and 
vegetated with beach tea, sea oats, fiddleleaf morningglory, torpedo grass, wire grass, and 


straw-colored cyperus (Cyperus strigosus) (Mendelssohn 1988). 


The southern portion of the Chandeleur Islands has a narrow (approximately 34 m) berm- 
dune complex, and dunes are less than 1 m high. Wiregrass and eastern baccharis are the 
dominant species in this zone. Swales are located behind the dunes along the entire island 
chain and support 2 to 7 species of plants (Figure 6.43). Black mangrove thickets fringe 
the leeside of the island. 


Extensive beds oi marine seagrasses are found behind the Breton and Chandeleur Islands 
on the sand sul Arate (van Beek et al. 1981). Lemaire (1961) listed widgeongrass, 
manateegrass, and shoalgrass as being frequent behind the northern half of the Chandeleur 
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and Freemason Islands, while turtlegrass was abundant and infrequent, respectively. 
Shoreward of Grand Gossier and Breton Islands, grassbeds are characterized by a mixture 
of shoalgrass, manateegrass, and turtlegrass, with dominance varying between shoalgrass 
and manateegrass. 


North Central Gulf Coast System 


For this discussion of vegetation, the North Central Gulf Coastal System has been divided 
into three sections: (1) the Mississippi Sound Barrier Islands, (2) the mainland marshes of 
Mississippi and Alabama, and (3) the mainland marshes and barrier island/beach complexes 
of the Florida panhandle. There are five barrier islands fronting Mississippi Sound (i.e., 
Cat, Ship, Horn, Petit Bois, and Dauphin). Only one major barrier island (Santa Rosa 
Island) is located along the Florida panhandle, and it is in alignment with the remainder of 
the coastline. Generalized distributions of vegetated dunes/barrier flats, marshes, and 
seagrass beds are shown on Maps 8D through 10D, Vol. I. 


Mississippi Sound and Barrier Islands 


The barrier islands are located 10 to 21 km from the mainland. They range in length from 
4 (East Ship Island) to 23 km (Dauphin Island) and are from 0.3 to 2km wide (USACE, 
MOB. 1984). Ship Island was cut into an east and west segment by Hurricane Camille in 
1969. Three islands, Horn, Petit Bois, and Ship, are part of the Gul? Islands National 
Seashore. They have relatively undisturbed vegetation associations as does Cat Island, 
which is privately owned. In contrast, much of the habitat on Dauphin Island has been 
altered by man in the process of development. 


The broad beaches along the Gulf are backed by dunes averaging 3 to 6m high. The 
highest dunes (14.3 m) are located on the southeast end of Dauphin Island. These islands 
contain the only natural barrier beach shoreline remaining in Mississippi. Mainland 
beaches from Bay St. Louis to Biloxi consist of sand pumped in front of man-made 
seawalls. 


The sound side of the islands also have beaches but these are interspersed with 
intermittent patches of saline-to-brackish marshes backed by dunes. In the interiors of 
the islands are low-lying (0.3 to 0.6 m), broad, sand flats interspersed with shallow lakes 
and marshes or more elevated (5 to 15 ft), vegetated beach ridges (USACE, MOB. 1984). 


A study by Waller and Malbrough (1976) mapped the geology of Horn, Cat, Ship, and Petit 
Bois Islands (Figures 6.47, 6.49, 6.50). The geology of the islands influences the 
distribution of vegetation. | Eleuterius's (1979) study of Horn Island provided 
documentation of the distribution of vegetation along elevational profiles across the 
island (Figure 6.48). Distribution of vegetation along elevational profiles on the eastern 
and western portions and for the beach-dune complex was provided by O'Neil and Mettee 
(1982) (Figure 6.51). 


With few exceptions, vegetation on the beach-dune complex for the Mississippi Sound 
barrier islands resembles that which has been described on the barrier islands in the 
Mississippi Delta System of Louisiana. The higher dune elevations provide for protection 
and formation of maritime forests characterized by: scrubby live oak (Quercus virginiana 
var. maritima), myrtle oak (Quercus myrtifolia), seaside rosemary (Ceratiola — — 
seaside balm (Conradina canescens), pine (Pinus clausa) (from eastern Alabama into 
Florida), slash pine (Pinus eliottii), red cedar (Juniperus virginiana), and saw palmetto 
(Serenoa repens) (USACE, MOB. 1984). The higher latitude and periodic freezes prohibit 
growth of black mangroves on these islands. 
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Figure 6.48. Vegetation transects showing habitats on Horn Island (Marine Briefs 1979). 
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Figure 6.49. 


Active processes and distribution of vegetation and geologic forms on Cat 


and Ship Island (Waller and Malbrough 1976). 
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Figure 6.51. Vegetation distribution on the eastern end of Dauphin Island (O'Neil 
and Metee 1982 after Deramus 1970). 
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Marshes along the sound side of the islands have been described as having three zones. 
The highest zone, 1 m above MSL, is a high marsh flooded only by the highest tides and 
dominated by saltmarsh fimbristylis and saltgrass. The next zone is a brackish marsh 
dominated by blackrush (Juncus roemerianus) and spikerush (Eleocharis spp.). The 
a marshes are saline and consist of smooth cordgrass (USACE, 
MOB. 1984). 


The occurrence of seagrasses in Mississippi Sound represents the northern limit of a 
predominantly tropical flora (Eleuterius 1977). Several researchers (Eleuterius 1977; 
Eleuterius and Miller 1976; Humm 1956; Humm and Caylor 1957; Christmas 1973; 
Thorne 1954) have reported the following species in the Mississippi Sound in order of 
abundance: shoalgrass, manateegrass, turtlegrass, widgeongrass, and clovergrass. 
Clovergrass was found in only one locality and considered by Eleuterius (1971) to be rare. 
In addition, tapegrass (Vallisneria americana) was found in the brackish and fresh waters 
of adjacent rivers, creeks, and bayous. Widgeongrass was also found in lower salinity 
waters along the mainland shore and in ponds on Cat and Horn Islands. The combined 
areas of submerged vegetation totaled about 8,093 ha in 1969 (Eleuterius 1971). Following 
Hurricane Camille in 1969, about 2,428 ha (30%) were destroyed by the effects of the 
hurricane and lower salinities associated with unusually prolonged freshwater discharges 
occurring at that time (Eleuterius 1971). 


Eleuterius (1971) listed substrate type, temperature, salinity, waves, currents, surges, 
light, water depth, and turbidity as being the major controlling factors on seagrasses. In 
Mississippi Sound, he believed that seagrass distribution was primarily limited by lack of 
suitable substrate, noting that seagrass growth, distribution, and diversity decreased to 
the west of the sound where mud and muddy shell dominated the substrate, and increased 
to the east where sand or sandy mud dominated. Seagrasses were noticeably absent near 
the mouth of the Pearl River where the bottom was practically all soft mud. 


Submerged grassbeds are of limited distribution in coastal Alabama and are found within 
shallow, quiet waters 0.6 to 1.8m deep along the shorelines of Mobile say and Perdido 
Bay (O'Neil and Mettee 1982). Alabama's seagrass beds are comprised of three species: 
shoalgrass, which occurs along the leeward side of Dauphin Island and in Old River east of 
Perdido Bay Pass; turtlegrass, which is limited in extent to the Old River east site; and 
widgeongrass, which covers approximately 124 ha along the northern Mobile Bay shoreline 
and Mobile River delta (O'Neil and Mettee 1982). Within fresh and brackish water 
habitats tapegrass and Eurasian watermilfoil (Myriophyllum catum) are dominant, while 
widgeongrass occurs widely over the same range in the lower Mobile River delta. O'Neil 
and Mettee (1982) reported that tapegrass accounted for about 27% of all submerged 
vegetation off the Alabama coastline, while Eurasian watermilfoil accounted for 35%. 
Widgeongrass accounted for some 11% of all submerged vegetation, while the extent of 
shoalgrass has declined since 1957, particularly along the shores of Mobile Bay and in 
lower Perdido Bay (Stout and Lelong 1981). Borom (1979), reporting on causes of this 30- 
year decline in Alabama seagrass beds, blamed such factors as increased input of 
agrochemicals, increased turbicity from shoreline erosion and hydraulic dredging, and 
changes in sediment type through disturbance from large construction projects. 


The mainland marshes behind Mississippi Sound are discontinuous wetlands associated with 
estuarine systems receiving sediment and freshwater discharges. They are isolated from 
direct exposure to the Gulf by barrier islands, shoals, or protruding land masses such as 
peninsulas or terraces (USACE, MOB. 1984). In Mississippi, the most extensive marshes 
are located between the Pearl River and Clear Point, around St. Louis Bay, in the lower 
Pascagoula River delta and around Point aux Chenes Bay at the state's eastern border. 
The largest areas of marshland in Alabama are around Grand Bay (east of Point aux 
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Chenes Bay), around Fowl River Bay to Heron Bay (north of Dauphin Island), and at the 
mouth of the Mobile River delta. 


The marshes characteristic of the Mississippi Coast are primarily irregularly flooded 
marshes built on deltaic plain sediments deposited by a number of fairly large coalescing 
river systems (Hackney and de la Cruz 1982). Soils are generally acidic, have an average 
organic content of 10%, and are composed of silt and clay. Although over 300 species of 
vascular plants have been found in the Mississippi marshes, communities are usually 
dominated by only a few plants (Eleuterius 1973a). 


The saline marsh is composed of two major species: blackrush and smooth cordgrass. The 
brackish marsh is recognized by a reduction in smooth cordgrass, an increase in the 
number of plant species, such as hogeane and wiregrass, and a reduction in density of 
blackrush (Eleuterius 1973b). The intermediate marsh marks the upper limit of blackrush, 
and dominance of brackish species such as bullwhip (Sci californicus), sawgrass 
(Cladium aicense), and switchgrass (Panicum virgatum). The freshwater marshes are 
the smallest in extent and occur along the upper reaches of tidal rivers. Dominant 
species are spikerushes, lizard's tail (Saururus cernuus), arrow leaf (Sagittaria lancifolia), 
and three-square (Scirpus americanus), Ele iterius (1973a and b) attributes the zonation in 
Mississippi marshes to be primarily a function of salinity. 


Mobile Bay to Florida Panhandle: Mainland Wetlands 


Stout (1979) categorized Alabama coastal marshes into four types closely paralleling the 
Mississippi zones defined by Eleuterius (1973a): (1) Salt Marsh, dominated by oystergrass 
and blackrush; (2) Brackish Marsh I, dominated by blackrush, giant cordgrass, and 
wiregrass; (3) Brackish Marsh II, dominated by blackrush, wiregrass, and sawgrass; and (4) 
Fresh Marsh, represented by a large diversity of species such as alligatorweed, bulltongue 
(Sagittaria falcata), and cattails (Figure 6.52). 


The distribution, areal coverage, and species composition of Alabama's marshlands are 
dependent on several variables such as tidal range, shoreline elevation, topography, and 
salinity (Stout 1979). The limited extent of coastal marshes in Alabama seems to be a 
result of high shoreline elevations and extreme low tidal range (Stout 1979). Pressures 
resulting in destruction or alteration of marshes within the estuary include dredging and 
spoil disposal, erosion, petroieum pollution, and industrial pollution (Stout 1979). 


The coast of the Florida panhandle consists of narrow islands, spits, and bars which are 
fronted by wide, white sand beaches subject to frequent storm overwash. Behind the 
beaches are a line of high, primary, often active dunes which range in elevation from an 
average low of 3.6m on Perdido Key to a high of 9m south of Choctawhatchee Bay. 
Vegetation on these dunes is similar to that previously described for the Alabama coast. 
Sea oats is the characteristic species on these dunes and is often associated with 
marshelder, sea grape (Coccoloba uvifera), seacoast bluestem, and sea rocket (Cakile 
lanceolata). Older, more stabilized dunes are frequently covered with rosemary, scrub 
oak, and sand live oak (Quercus geminata) (Duncan and Duncan 1987). Similar vegetation 
is commonly found on the secon une fields, where they exist, behind the foredunes 
(Duncan and Duncan 1987). Low-lying, sparsely vegetated, sand flats grade into tidal 
marshes on the backshore of some barrier islands and spits such as Santa Rosa Island and 
a Key. Slash pine is also common on the bay-sound side of the island above the 
dal zone. 


The distribution of vegetated dunes and flats was not delineated for this area on Maps 9-D 
and 10-D (Vol. I) because of their narrow width and segmented distribution. 
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Figure 6.52. Vegetational zonation for marsh types in coastal Alabama (O'Neil and 
Mettee 1982 after Sapp et al. 1976). 
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Furthermore, this part of the North Central Gulf Coast is so accessible and the beaches so 
area has been and continues to be subjected to extensive development which 
segments the vegetated habitats. Often, the only unimpacted native vegetation can be 
seen on military reservations such as Eglin Air Force Base or as set-asides enclosed by 
chain link fences and located between condominiums. Even the natural vegetation in the 
state parks and the Gulf Islands National Seashore on Santa Rosa Island can only 
preserve a semblence of the regions’ past appearances because of the heavy volume of 
human and vehicular traffic, especially offroad recreational vehicles. 


Seagrass beds are located in the sounds, bays, and lagoons behind Perdido Key, Santa Rosa 
Island, and Crooked Island, and in Choctawhatchee Bay, and West, North, East, and St. 
Andrew Bays around Panama City. The most common species are shoalgrass, located in 
intertidal regions and often mixed with widgeongrass, and turtlegrass and manateegrass in 
the subtidal regions (Darovec et al. 1975). 


The areal extent of seagrass beds has diminished in the latter part of the twentieth 
century. Suspected causes of this destruction have been pollution from urban and 
industrial development and boat traffic. These seagrass beds are especially impacted by 
activities that increase turbidity and alter bottom substrates. Another contributing 
factor in the disappearance of seagrass beds in the Choctawhatchee Bay area was the 
"blow-out" of East Pass as a result of heavy flooding in the 1920s. It is believed that 
increasing salinities in the bay contributed to the initial disappearance (Livingston 1986). 


Emergent wetlands have very limited distribution in the Florida panhandle. They are 
located as narrow, often discontinuous bands fringing the shore behind barrier islands and 
spits, near river mouths, and along some embayment shorelines. Only the larger expanses 
have been mapped (Map 8F-10F, Vol. 1). Most of these marshes are non-fresh and have 
species compositions comparable to those described for Alabama. in general, the 
wetlands from mean sea level to the highest tide line are dominated by smooth cordgrass, 
with blackrush dominating the next inland zone, followed by the least flooded zone being 
dominated by saltgrass and/or wiregrass (Darovec et al. 1975). 


Land Use 


Environmental regulations promulgated through the National Environmental Policy Act of 
1970 (NEPA) direct the incorporation of selected socioeconomic characteristics of the 
study area early in the planning for a project in order to avoid delays in the processing of 
the project and to resolve potential conflicts (40CFR Part 1501.2 reprinted from 43 FR pp 
55978 - 56007, November 29, 1978). The purpose of this section is to provide such an 
overview of the land use within the study area. Basic land use information was derived 
from the USGS land use maps published in the late 1970s. This source represents the most 
recent comprehensive maps for the entire study area and provides an excellent indication 
of the distribution of development along the coast. Develuped areas have been grouped as 
one generic category and include the following: 


Land Use Code 
Residential 11 
Cu mercial and Services 12 
Industrial 13 
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Transportation, Communications 


and Utilities 14 
Industrial and Commercial Complexes 15 
Mixed Urban or Built-up Land 16 
Other Urban or Built-up Land. 17 


Of equal importance are those areas where development will be restricted because the 
Federal Government has designated segments of the coast as high risk. These areas were 
identified as a result of the Coastal Barriers Resources Act (CBRA) of 1982 (PL 97-348) 
(See Atlas for areas). After October 1983 the Federal Government neither finances 
projects nor provides flood insurance or Federal monies for utilities, home mortgages, 
highways, and bridges. Finally, there are those segments of the coast whose primary 
functions and values are for wildlife habitat, aquatic sanctuaries, or recreation, those 
areas that are Federal, State, or local parks, historic sites, refuges, estuaries, or 
shorelines. 


Texas Barrier Island System 


Brazos Island extends from the Mevican border to Brazos Santiago Pass. It is unoccupied 
and now designated as an area which will not receive any Federal support for development 
because of the CBRA. Padre Island is a very long and narrow barrier island which extends 
from the Brazos Santiago Pass on the south to Mustang Island on the north. South Padre 
Island is a resort type of development characterized by high-rise condominiums on the 
beach (Morton et al. 1983). Behind the beach are single-family units and condominiums. 
Seawalls have been built in the front of most of the condominiums facing the Gulf and 
Morton et al. (1983) predict that in the near future seawalls will be almost continuous in 
the developed areas. On the lagoon side most of the developed area is bulkheaded. The 
southern third of Padre Island is in private ownership but uncontained development is 
limited through the CBRA. The northern two-thirds of the island is designated as the 
Padre Island National Seashore. Scattered development is found along the island. 


On the northern end of Mustang Island is Port Aransas, the only significant development 
concentration on the island. Port Aransas was founded as a fishing village and and pilot 
station for the ships entering the estuary. Today the town is oriented toward recreation. 
Development is primarily single- and multiple-family dwellings and trailer courts (Morton 
et al 1983). Little, if any, development exists on St. Joseph Island or on Matagorda Island. 
Future development on most of the islands is limited by the CBRA and by the fact that 
large parcels belong to either the Federal Government or the State. 


The Matagorda Peninsula is virtually void of development. Most of the barrier complex is 
under the CBRA and little if any future activity can be expected. 


The only concentration of residential and commercial development is at Quintana and 
Surfside flanking the Brazos Ship Channel and at the eastern end of Follets Island at San 
Luis Pass. Most of the remainder of this stretch of coast is under the CBRA; there is 
little, if any, development. 


Galveston Island, at the mouth of Galveston Bay, is the most highly developed island on 
the Texas coast and is by far the best known. In the pre-1970's dense populations were 
concentrated at the eastern end of the island behind the Galveston seawall. However, the 
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is a place of rapid growth as high density development extends beyond the 
tion of the seawall. In all likelihood, this development eventually will fill the 
remainder of the island. Recreation and summer homes are very important to the vitality 
of the island economy. On the Bolivar Peninsula development is clustered in discrete 
zones. The areas between will probably remain open as a result oc’ * <eral regulations. 


Inland of the barrier islands and beaches are several large estuarine systems: Laguna 
Madre, Baffin Bay, Corpus Christi Bay, Copano Bay, Aransas Bay, San Antonio Bay, 
Matagorda Bay, and Galveston Bay. Many small towns are found along the edges of these 
embayments. Several large cities, such as Corpus Christi, Galveston, Texas City, and the 
Houston metropolitan complex are on the bays and are the center of residential, 
commercial, industrial, and marine activities. However, the shorelines of the bays for the 
most part are open space—that is, not intensively developed. Several parcels belong to 
the Federal Government as conservation areas, but most are in private ownership. 


HE 


From Rollover Pass to Sabine Pass, the only developments on the coast are at Rollover 
Pass in the town of Gilchrist, where structures are raised on pilings, and petroleum- 
related facilities near High Island. The remainder of the coast is undeveloped with a long 
segment on the eastern end under State or Federal wildlife management. 


On the Louisiana coast, from Sabine Pass to Southwest Pass, development is very limited. 
In the Chenier Plain, camps and associated facilities are concentrated at Constance 
Beach, Holly Beach, and Rutherford Beach. The remainder of the coast is undeveloped. 


Mississippi Delta System 


The Isles Dernieres complex is uninhabited except for a few camps. Timbalier Island is 
also uninhabited except for recreation camps. East Timbalier Island, however, has a 
concentration of petroleum-related structures, including a riprap wall around the front of 
the island. 


There is no significant development on the barrier beaches along the Caminada-Moreau 
Headland. However, to the east, Grand Isle is densely populated. Grand Isle was a site of 
colonial plantations; eventually it evolved iiito an area for recreation where people from 
the interior could escape to the pleasant gulf breezes. Homes and trailers raised on piles 
are designed to avoid high tides or wind-driven surges that flood parts of the island. The 
island also supports petroleum-related industry, commercial fishing docks, and a state 


park. 


There are no significant developments on the barrier beaches of Grand Terre or along the 
barrier islands and beaches stretching southward to the lower, active Mississippi River 
Delta. However, the Louisiana Department of Wildlife and Fisheries (LDWF) has a 
research headquarters (closed in 1989) on Grand Terre and an abandoned historic fort is 
located on the western end of the island. 


A very limited area of Breton Island in the Breton-Chandeleur chain is being used for 
petroleum-related activities. Most of the remainder of the island chain is in public 
ownership as part of the Breton National Wildlife Refuge. 
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North Central Gulf Coast System 


On the mainland of Mississippi Sound, the pattern of land use is completely different from 
that which is found in coastal Louisiana. Intensive development occurs, without a break, 
from Bayou Caddy on the west to Ocean Springs on the east. Bay St. Louis, Pass 
Christian, Mississippi City, Gulfport, and Biloxi hug the seawall with its pumped sand 
beach which fronts the coastal highway and development. Motels, hotels, marinas, 
commercial centers, and residential property extend almost to the water line and, in some 
cases, over the water on pilings. The area is oriented toward recreation and maritime- 


related industries. 


Gulfport itself is constructed into the Gulf. From Ocean Springs to Pascagoula there is 
little, if any, development. But in the Pascagoula area a seawall protects the residents 
from shoreline erosion. Several tracts in this area have been designated by the CBRA as 
not suitable for more intensive land uses (Map 8C, Vol. I). Public lands are spotted 
throughout the Mississippi coastal zone and have been labeled on Map 8C, Vol. I. 


Deer Island, immediately off the mainland south of Biloxi, is private. At this time the 
island is not developed and is under the CBRA. 


The Pearl River Delta, Bay St. Louis, Back Bay of Biloxi, and Pascagoula Bay and Delta 
are the largest wetlands systems extending inland from Mississippi Sound. Except for the 
Pearl River Delta all the wetlands are surrounded by development, although there are 
zones of open space between concentrations of residential and industrial cc nplexes. 


Of the five Mississippi Sound Barrier Islands, three (Snip, Horn, and Petit Bois) are part of 
the Gulf Islands National Seashore and remain in a natural state. Cat Island is under 
private ownership but is only sparsely developed. Parts of the island are subject to the 
CBRA. 


Dauphin Island, Alabama's only barrier island, is also in private ownership. Here, 
development is concentrated on the higher and more stable eastern end of the island but 
camps do extend along the western end of the island, most having been rebuilt since 
Hurricane Frederick destroyed them in 1979. Fort Gaines and a National Audubon 
Wildlife Sanctuary preserve some of the natural characteristics of this part of the island. 
Future development will be more restricted because of the CBRA. 


On the mainland to the north, the development is concentrated around Bayou LaBatre, a 
fishing and recreational community. To the east is the Fort Morgan Peninsula and the 
barrier beaches extending to the Florida state line. Land use along this stretch of the 
Alabema coast can be placed into three categories: areas of intense development, open 
space areas where development will be very limited in the future because of the CBRA, 
and open space areas that are part of a state park or some type of Federal preserve for 
wildlife. Development is centered on Gulf Shores and extends to the east and west. This 
includes multistory condominiums on the beach, single-family homes, motels, and 
commercial establishments. The Little Point Clear area is identified in the CBRA and 
will probably receive little additional development. The remainder is public lands of one 
form or another, such as Bon Secour National Wildlife Refuge, Gulf State Park, and Fort 
Morgan State Park. 


Around Mobile Bay almost the entire shoreline is developed. The city of Mobile is on the 
northwest and extends south along the Bay. Heavy industry, industrial parks, and ship- 
related activities are concentrated in this quadrant. Small communities front the shore 
all the way to Mississippi Sound. Across the northern end of the Bay is the Head-of-the- 
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bay delta complex. Limited development is found on the old U.S. Hwy. 90. Bordering the 
eastern shoreline is one small community after another. Homes are densely spaced and 
have breakheads and breakwaters and piers extending into the bay. in the southeastern 
corner, an area of open space exists but this is either part of a National Wildlife Refuge 
or a national estuarine sanctuary. 


Development on the shores of the bays of Florida can be intense in such places as 
Pensacola, Destin, Fort Walton, and Panama City. However, most of the shoreline of the 
bays is not heavily developed, partly because they are wildlife management areas or state 
lands, or belong to the military. Where secondary development does occur it is in small 
clusters or communities allowing for large expanses of open space. 


Perdido Key 


Perdido Key (Alabama and Florida) displays the continuation of the intensive development 
found on adjacent parts of the Alabama coast. The western end of the key is developed 
in condominiums and associated recreational type developments while the eastern end of 
the key is either part of the Gulf Islands National Seashore or the Pensacola Naval Air 


Station. 


East of the entrance to Pensacola Bay is Santa Rosa Island, a barrier island that extends 
intact to Destin. Development is limited to areas at Pensacola Beach, Navarre Beach, 
and Fort Walton Beach. Each of these recreational communities is a combination of high- 
rise motels and condominiums, cluster housing, single-family cottages, and commercial 
enterprises such as restaurants, shops, and stores. Most of the island is in Federal 
jurisdiction as either the Gulf Islands National Seashore or the Eglin Wildlife Management 
Area associated with the Air Force Base. 


Across East Pass, the entrance to Choctawhatchee Bay, is Moreno Point, a peninsula 
separating the bay from the Gulf. Destin overlooks East Pass and extends along the 
barrier beach to the east. Cluster housing and commercial activity are located at the 
terminus of the state roads on the Gulf shoreline, but there are no really large 
concentrations until Panama City Beach. Panama City Beach is one long recreation strip 
of motels, restaurants, and amusements which provides a major source of employment and 
income for the Florida Panhandle. St. Andrews State Park is west of the navigation 
channel to St. Andrews Bay. The State Park and the Air Force control Shell Island east of 
the navigation channel. Panama City wraps around the bay and to the east. 


Crooked Island is not developed and is under the CBRA and therefore will probably not 
have much future development. Panama City extends eastward from the bay. The Air 
Force Base occupies a long stretch of shore behind Crooked Island. Beyond the limits of 
the air force base is limited to strip communities along the shore, such as Mexico Beach. 
Open space exists between concentrations of development. 
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CHAPTER 7: IMPACTS OF OCS PIPELINES 
K.M. Wicker, K. Neese, D. Roberts, R. Sauvage 


Introduction 
In order to facilitate evaluation of pipeline impacts in relation to varying environmental 


collateral data (maps, photographs, and associated documents) and documenting 
obrervable impacts at specific sites at one point in time. Field sites were chosen for each 
of the four coastal systems and were intended to be representative of the pipelines within 
each system with regard to type of construction and potential for impact. Age and size of 
each pipeline were secondary considerations in site selection. 


Other factors which influenced field site selection were: (1) the amount of basic data 
that had been verified for the site at the time of selection, (2) the number of OCS 
pipelines in the vicinity of the field sampling site that could be visually inspected at the 
time of field sampling, (3) the degree to which the site represented environmental 
conditions within the particular coastal system, and (4) the probability of success in 
reaching the site at the time of the field trip. This last factor would be influenced by 
weather conditions at time of survey, navigability or trafficability in the vicinity of the 
site, or private property access. For these latter reasons, we chose field sites from 
among those sites which could be reached from the back bay or beach access road rather 
than only from the Gulf shore and for which there was a relatively short travel time fron. 
launch or access site. 


Field site selection within the Mississippi Delta System was further narrowed to pipeline 
landfall sites that still remained and retained some possibility of being located on land 
Gespite man-made and natural changes that had altered the landscape since the time of 
pipeline emplacement. This proved to be a very important consideration because field 
reconnaissance revealed that virtually no pipelines are marked by company signs at their 
beach landfall. The rare exceptions were recently emplaced pipelines and pipelines in 
bulknheaded, flotation canals. 


The field site chosen for the Texas Barrier Island System contained two pipelines: one 30- 
in line (T5) emplaced in 1971, whose impacts were described shortly after emplacement by 
Willingham et al. (1975), and one 36-in (T6) line recently constructed in 1985. These lines 
crossed a barrier island, bay, and short expanse of mainland wetland, thereby presenting 
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an opportunity to study recent and long-term impacts on a variety of natural habitat types 
(i.e., beach, marsh, and submerged grass beds). 


Three field study sites selected in the Strandplain-Chenier Plain System also represented 
a variety of construction techniques, eg., a 26-in line (L23) in a flotation canal 
constructed in 1968 and dammed, a 26-in line (L24) in a push-pull ditch constructed in 
1968 and dammed but not backfilled, and a 4-in line (L25) in a push-pull ditch constructed 
in 1970 and backfilled with a low, narrow levee. In addition, eight other OCS pipelines 
and one OCS navigation channel (Mermentau River to Gulf of Mexico) were located within 


this stretch of coast and could be visually inspected during the field trip. 


Three pipelines were chosen in the Mississippi Delta System. One line presented the 
opportunity to study an old (1956) 20-in pipeline (Muskrat Line) placed in a blocked 

parallel to the backside of a barrier island (Grand Terre). A 
second site was a 16-in pipeline (L86) installed in 1961 in a flotation canal aligned 
basically perpendicular to the beach west of and parallel to Belle Pass. The last site was 
a 6-in line (L87) installed prior to 1973 west of Chevron's Fourchon terminal. 


Prior to field reconnaissance, eight OCS pipelines had been identified with the aid of 
making landfall south of the Chevron terminal (at 
Port Fourchon). However, field reconnaissance in 1987 revealed that this 6-in pipeline 
was the only one to remain beyond the impact zone of a beach restoration project 
undertaken in 1986. The line appears to have been placed in a trench across the relatively 
No data on this line was provided by the pipeline operator. This study site 

an opportunity to visually inspect other pipelines located on Grand Isle. 
Furthermore, one CCS navigation channel (Belle Pass) crossed a barrier beach at this site 
and could be field inspected with regard to impacts during the same field trip. 


Within the North Central Gulf Coast System, three pipelines were chosen for field 
investigation. They represented two different construction techniques: (1) two flotation 
canals with 30- (M2) and 36-in (M3) lines installed in 1958 and 1965, respectively, and 

and (2) one backfilled push-pull ditch for a 20-in line (M1) laid in 
are within a wetland environment typically found in this system. 
The push-pull ditch is not an OCS line, and the two pipelines in the flotation canal 
transport both OCS and non-OCS products to a refinery in Tennessee. However, the lines 
are representative examples of pipelines in the North Central Gulf Coast marshes and 
provide insight into impacts of future OCS pipelines in this system. 


Upon review of impacts attributed to pipeline coustruction (see Chapter 4, Table 4.3), six 
hypotheses were selected for study. In general, hypotheses could be tested using one or 
more research specialties such as air photo interpretation and analysis, or geologic, 
vegetative, and hydrologic sampling and analysis. Conclusions derived from analyses were 
summarized in order to document the overall impact of pipeline construction along the 
Gulf Coast, as well as to document site-specific impacts related to the interaction of 
construction technique and environmental characteristics. 


; 


The general category of hypotheses regarding direct impacts that were to be tested 
included the following: 


l. That construction of pipelines remove aquatic and wetland habitat and 
result in land loss and habitat change. (Land loss is defined as the 
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change from upland or wetland habitat to open water or aquatic classes 
and may be permanent or temporary.) 


2. That pipeline construction imposes uniformly straight drainage channels 
within wetlands formerly having sinuous channels, thus altering the 


hydrologic regime. 


3. That pipeline construction segments the preexisting natural 
physiographic units such as interdistributary basins, wetlands, or 
geomerphic forms, such as barrier beaches and islands. This can result in 
land logs due to prolonged flooding or erosion of substrate. 


4. That construction of pipelines breaches foredunes, creating a weak zone 
in the geomorphic form, which is also bare of vegetation, unstable, and 
susceptible to erosion, e.g., blowout, washover, or tidal channel 
formation. 


5. That floral changes including disappearance of vegetation occurs after 
construction due to saltwater intrusion via canals, deposition of spoil, 
lowering of surface elevation, or alteration of substrate. 


6. That alteration and/or disruption of longshore drift occurs after 
construction, as open water canals function as sediment sinks, trapping 
and removing sediment from the transport process. 


These hypotheses were .ested at two levels of detail. For the field study areas, detailed 
photographic and comparative map interpretations were undertaken, often using larger 
scale imagery and interpretive maps. These findings were reviewed, along with the 
results of the field study sampling and analyses, to provide a more detailed discussion of 
impact. 


For the coast-wide overview, aerial photographs and mapped interpretations were used to 
study similarities and differences associated primarily with pipelines of different 
construction techniques in different coastal systems. This level of study resulted in 
conclusions based on a large, comprehensive data base rather than randomly selected 
samples. 


Methodology 


A synergistic methodology was devised in order to test the selected hypotheses regarding 
pipeline impacts. This yrocedure would facilitate discussion of the magnitude of pipeline 
impacts coast-wide and distinguish the cause and extent of impact of particular 
construction techniques in the four coastal systems with varying environmental 
conditions. There were four categories of methodologies used: (1) air photo 
interpretation of site condition and quantification of change in canal width and shoreline 
position; (2) geologic coring, interpretation and analysis, and site elevation profiles; (3) 
hydrologic sampling including bathymetric profiles; and (4) vegetative sampling. 


Air Photo Interpretation 


All six of the pipeline impact hypotheses could be tested to some extent using an air photo 
interpretive, mapping, and measuring methodology. This was achieved by assembling 
aerial photographs (black and white and color infrared [CIR] aerial imagery for various 
years from 1952 through 1987 and at various scales ranging from 1:58,000 to 1:6,000); 
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published and unpublished reports on OCS pipelines, their construction techniques, and 
reported impacts; solicited responses from pipeline operators, and Federal, State, and 
local agencies on basic pipeline data; and geological, hydrological, and ecological 
(primarily floral] characteristics of the four coastal systems. Selected parameters were 
also mapped at a scale of 1:250,000 to relate site characteristics and observable pipeline 


impacts (Volume II, Maps 1A-10A through 1G-10G). 


Aerial photographs served as the original data base for interpretation to: (1) verify 
pipeline locations as designated on "as built" and small-scale pipeline maps so they could 
be plotted on USGS 7.5 min topographic maps, (2) verify construction techniques, and (3) 
determine changes in condition and size of pipeline canals or construction ROW. 


Once the pipelines were delineated on both the imagery and 7.5 min maps, aerial 
photographs were projected onto 7.5 min USGS topographic maps to permit delineation of 
shoreline positions at various time periods. Shoreline change was measured at the landfall 
site of all OCS pipeline ROW and control transects in order to determine and compare 
changes among different shore types, energy regimes, and coastal systems. Depending on 
location, control transects were placed between 152m and 549m right and left of the 
pipeline ROW. These data were tabulated (Appendix B.1-B.4). 


The pipeline flotation canals (of which there were 24) crossing barrier beaches were 
measured from photographs taken in various years in order to determine changes in width. 
The scale for each photograph was calculated prior to measurement of a feature by using 
the most recent USGS 7.5 min topographic map for control. The data were tabulated 
(Appendix C) by pipeline owner, size, construction date, coastal geomorphology, nearshore 
energy level, and grouping (single or multiple pipelines in a canal) in crder to correlate 
change in width with environmental factors characteristic of each coastal system. 


Aerial photographs, for various years, were projected onto a mylar overlay of a 7.5- 
minute USGS topographic map and interpreted in order to construct maps depicting 
habitat types along pipeline ROW and control transects or within a broader corridor, 
including the entire island in the case of Grand Terre. Data on changes were obtained by 
digitizing the 1:24,000 habitat map corridors or by measuring the percentage of habitat 
along the pipeline and control transects. This procedure enabled comparison of change 
within the zone of pipeline impact with change along the control area or comparison of 
habitat change within the pipeline zone over a period of time. 


Aerial photography was used also for selection of field sampling sites in each coastal 
system. Photography was analyzed to provide an overview of the field sampling sites and 
to understand changes through time in terms of both natural and man-made processes 
including OCS-related facilities and other land uses, such as trapping, cattle grazing, and 
recreation. 


Geologic Investigation 


The geological field sampling and laboratory analyses and methodologies employed were 
selected primarily to determine whether: (1) pipeline construction created a weak zone in 
barrier islands, beaches, or wetlands which resulted in accelerated erosion or (2) disrupted 
longshore drift by trapping sediment in a deep canal which functioned as a sink. In order 
to achieve these objectives, vibracores were taken to provide data on local stratigraphy 
and to identify any facies change related to the pipeline installation. The sampling design 
called for vibracores to be taken along the axis of the ROW near the centerline of each 
pipeline investigated and along the axis of a control transect parallel but far enough 
removed from the ROW to be reasonably beyond the influence of any impact generated by 
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pipeline emplacement. These control transects ranged from a minimum of about 91 m 
from the ROW centerline to 610 m from the centerline. The greater control distances 
occurred when two or more pipelines were being cored and the control was positioned 
midway between the two pipeline ROW's. When coring to determine barrier beach impact, 
the cores were taken at the beach berm crest and at the beach-marsh contact on the 
landward side of the beach. When coring to determine wetland impact, the cores were 
taken at one to three locations along the centerline of the pipeline ROW. 


The vibracore unit was a Dreyer gasoline concentrate vibrator powered by a 7-horsepower 
Briggs and Stratton engine. The head was modified and appended to a 3.048 m long, 
7.62 em outside diameter aluminum irrigation pipe. A sharpened stainless steel cutting 
edge was attached to the pipe to expedite sediment penetration. Once the desired depth 
of penetration was reached, the unfilled portion of the core pipe was filled with water and 
capped with a vacuum plug to form a suction, thus preventing core loss during tube 
extraction. The core was retrieved through the use of a hand-operated winch affixed to a 
portable tripod, capped, taped, labeled, and returned to the laboratory for analysis. 


In the laboratory, the vibracore pipe was cut and a steel wire was pulled lengthwise 
through the core pipe to divide the sedimentary core into equal halves. Upon separation, 
one half was wrapped in plastic in order to preserve the core for photographing (color 
slides and prints) and x-ray radiography. The other core was visually examined and 
described and samples extracted for grain-size analysis. Visual core descriptions included 
color, texture, stratigraphic breaks, lithologic breaks, observed soil features, and 
sedimentary structures. 


X-ray radiography of thin sediment slabs is an effective method for investigating the 
internal structure of fine-grained sediments present at the study sites in each of the four 
coastal systems. The observable features facilitate interpretation of physical processes 
and depositional environments, thus permitting the observer to distinguish between 
natural depositional sequences and abrupt deposition associated with backfilling of canals. 
Light tones on the radiograph generally represent dense, mineral material, whereas darker 
tones are indicative of material with a higher percentage of organics. All radiographs 
were developed at true scale. 


Grain-size analysis was performed using one of two methods: (1) standard sieve and 
hydrometer analysis and Atterburg limits (American Society of Testing Materials 
Designation D 2487-85) or (2) visual evaluation, according to the grain-size classification 
developed by Shepard (1954). The former test classifies sediments based upon the 
recognized Unified Soil Classification System. The laboratory anulysis results were 
compared to visual examination to insure consistency between the classification systems. 


Hydrologic Investigation 


The typical scientific methods used to quantify hydrological impacts of an action include 
collection of data on various parameters prior to and after the action, then analyzing the 
data statistically to identify significant differences for each data set. For this study, 
however, several factors prohibited the use of this approach. A review of hydrologic data 
bases revealed that detailed, site-specific, historic hydrographic data needed for analysis 
of impact at selected pipeline sites did not exist. The data that is available is generally 
limited to tidal activity, river discharge, rainfall, or salinity for a large basin or estuary. 
Short-term, intensive studies of circulation, salinity, etc. are also generally concerned 
with analysis at a basin-wide level. Therefore, the methodology adopted for this study 
involved a review of the information available for the area around the selected pipeline 
locations and collection of site-specific data along the pipeline route during the field 
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sampling trip. The hydrologic data collection focused primarily on acquisition of 
bathymetric strip-chart profiles (obtained by traversing selected water bodies in a small 
boat) for both pipeline canal ROW and control area waterways. These were analyzed in 
conjunction with the land elevation profiles taken during the geologic field sampling. 
Emphasis was placed on verifying the hypothesis that changes in the land surface that 
persist through time are a relative measure of hydrologic impact to water bodies in the 
vicinity of the pipeline. This type of data also enhanced the analysis of historic aerial 
photography and geology data obtained at the field sites. 


Differences in the nature and accessibility of the various field sites, along with weather 
conditions, dictated to some extent, the exact field methods used for each site. These 
specifics are presented for each field site impact analysis. 


Vegetation Investigation 


Vegetative studies were designed to investigate possible impacts of OCS pipelines on the 
botanical systems of three habitat types (barrier dunes, marsh, and grass beds) within each 
of the four coastal systems, where applicable. Vegetation distribution and occurrence in 
dune habitats is generally determined by such factors as water availability, sediment type, 
and ability of species to adapt to salt spray and sand burial. Possible impacts of pipelines 
on dune vegetation primarily include direct destruction of dune habitats which reduce 
dune elevations, thereby changing community composition from dune to swale species. 
Without an adequate sand source and appropriate wind speeds and direction to rebuild 
disturbed dune habitats, vegetative recovery will be slow or absent. 


Pipelines may affect two basic aspects of the marsh community: (1) community structure 
and (2) community productivity. Both aspects may be impacted by changes in hydroperiod 
(level and duration of flooding) and/or changes in water salinities. Changes in flooding 
regimes may be either direct, via spoil disposal or backfill retrieval, or indirect, as in the 
reduction or increase of surface water levels due to changes in hydrological flow patterns. 
Because Gulf Coast habitat distribution, in general, is very sensitive to water salinities, 
impacts from increased saltwater into a lower salinity or freshwater marsh can lead to 
decreased plant productivity and, in the long term, to conversion to a more salt-tolerant 
plant community. 


In general, Gulf Coast submergent grass bed communities are sensitive to water depth, 
sediment type, water clarity, and water salinity. Hypothetically, pipeline construction 
could affect all of these factors by increasing water depths, destroying the existing 
suitable bottom sediment conditions, and increasing water turbidities and salinities. 
Depending on the length of time and to what degree such environmental changes take 
place, grass bed communities may react by either total disappearance, reduced acreages, 


or species composition changes. 


The methodology used in the field studies to measure vegetation community structure and 
primary productivity involved ocular percent cover estimations and clipped subsamples, 
respectively. Although the sampling procedures differed among the sites, for various 
reasons, a 1 m? quadrant constructed of PVC pipe was used as the basic sampling element. 
Strings were threaded through holes drilled in the pipe to create one-quarter, one-eighth, 
and one-sixteenth subsample grids within the quadrant. For sampling, the quadrant was 
randomly tossed to the side, or in very sparse areas, was tossed overhead to the rear of 
the researcher. All plant species within the quadrant were then recorded. Estimates of 
percent cover for each species were made by visual inspection, aided by the grid network 
on the quadrant. 
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At each deployment of the quadrant, a 1/16 m2 (0.0625 m2) subsample was taken in order 
to estimate plant standing crop biomass. Vegetation in these subsamples was removed by 
clipping the stems approximately 2 cm above the substrate. Both live and dead standing 
material was placed in plastic bags for laboratory analysis. No litter material was 
retained in the sample. In the laboratory, vegetation samples were transferred to brown 
paper bags and dried in an oven at 65°C for 24 hours. Then the weight of each sample was 
recorded to the nearest 0.1 g on a triple-beam balance. All data on percent cover by 
specific and sample weights were recorded using a MacIntosh computer system. 


Statistical analyses of the percent cover and vegetation dry weight were accomplished by 
the use of Statview computer software. The basic calculations produced for each data set 
included 95% confidence intervals and paired t-tests between pipeline and control sites. 


Site ic cts 


Texas Barrier Island System 
Site Description 


Matagorda Peninsula, East Matagorda Bay, and a short expanse of upland-wetland habitat 
north of the GIWW was traversed by two pipelines selected for impact analysis in the 
Texas Barrier Island System. The area contained a variety of geomorphic forms and 
wetland/aquatic habitats (i.e., barrier islands, fringing aquatic grass beds, and saline 
marshes). The location of the study area is approximately 8 km east of the mouth of the 
Colorado River at latitude 28° 41'N, longitude 94°51'W in Matagorda County, Texas 


(Figure 7.1) 


The geologic history of this area has been discussed in Chapter 6. Matagorda Peninsula is 
a transgressive, low-profile barrier island whose morphology is controlled by storm 
washover and wave erosion (Morton et al. 1976, MeGowen and Brewton 1975). The 
peninsula shoreline, in general, is eroding because sand supply is low, subsidence is 
occurring, and thin sediment bodies overlying relict tidal-flat, lagoon, and deltaic deposits 
are easily eroded by both normal and storm processes. Between 1856 and 1956, the site of 
the pipeline crossings was transgressive, while between 1957 and 1972 the shoreline 
accreted between 0.9 to 1.5 m per year. 


Beaches on the peninsula are composed of sand, shell, and rock fragments. The beach 
slope varies depending upon the predominant composition, with shell beaches being 
steeper and narrower than sand beaches (McGowen et al. 1976). For Matagorda Peninsula, 
previous researchers recorded slopes of 2.76° and 3.9°, respectively, for sand and shell 
beaches (McGowen et al. 1976). Beach profiles of the study area for 1971-72 show a 
relatively broad (about 91 m wide) beach at 0 to 1.5 m in elevation backed by low dunes 
1.8 to 2.7 m in elevation (MeGowen and Brewton 1975:Plate 1). 


The wind is onshore 10 months of the year. Persistent southeasterly winds generate wave 
trains that are oriented northeast-southwest, move northwestward where they encounter 
the shoreface, and are refracted to strike the coastline almost at a 90° angle. The result 
of the slight angular wave approach is a net southwestward longshore drift. Finer 
materials are winnowed out by swash and are carried to the inner shelf. Storm berms and 
shell ramps are produced by large volumes of sand, shell, and rock fragments being pushed 
onto the beach by onshore transport. The berms are repeatedly eroded and redistributed. 
Hurricanes and tropical storms hit the Texas coast, on the average, once every 1.5 years 
(MeGowen and Brewton 1975). 
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Figure 7.1. 


Location of field sampling sites for T5 and T6 in the Texas Barrier 
Island System. 
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The study area includes three basic soil types (USDA, Soil Conservation Service 1978). 
The Veston-Placedo Association, found in the river delta and along the northern margins 
of East Matagorda Bay, is characterized by dark gray silts and clays which are slowly 
permeable. The peninsula soils are classified as the Galveston-Adamsville Association 
composed of light gray to white fine sand. These soils are rapidly permeable. Subsidence 
rates for the area are 1.12 cm/100 years (Swanson and Thurlow 1973). 


The plant communities of the Matagorda Peninsula, as described by McGowen et al. 
(1976a), follow a predictable pattern from the gulf to the bay. Where there is a foredune 
inland from the active beach, the pioneer plants include wiregrass, morningglory, and sea 
purslane on the guifward face. Bitter panicum, sea oats, and beach tea are generally 
found at the crest. Where the foredune has been replaced by a shell ramp due to 
winnowing away of the sand, the crest of the shell ramp is vegetated by coastal bluestem, 
coastal sacahuista, Indiangrass, and sunflower (Helianthus sp.). 


As the elevation decreases behind the barrier flat, the next plant association includes 
wiregrass, sea-oxeye, shore grass (Monanthochloe littoralis), and Suaeda linearis. At 
sligntly lower levels, saltwort, glasswort, and saltgrass are found. Fringing the bay 
margin are salt marshes dominated by smooth co-dgrass and interspersed with wind tidal 
flats. When these flats are submerged, mats of blue-green algae (Lyngbya sp.) form over 
extensive areas. The bay shoreline of the peninsula is vegetated by submerged grasses, 
with the dominant species being shoalgrass. Widgeongrass is abundant during periods of 
freshwater influx. 


East Matagorda Bay exhibits sluggish water exchange compared to other Texas coastal 
bays. The bay receives tidal exchange with the gulf through Brown Cedar Cut, a poorly 
defined tidal inlet in the far northeast corner of the bay, and freshwater inflow from the 
GIWW at three cuts through the spoil disposal area. The depth of the bay is 1.8 nm or less 
and the maximum depth of Brown Cedar Cut is 2.4m. The salinity regime averages 10 to 
20 ppt with the isohalines generally parallel to the long axis (SE-NW) of the bay. 
Circulation is counterclockwise along the bay shoreline and is accentuated by southeast 
winds which predominate from March to September (MeGowen et al. 1976a). The tides in 
this area are diurnal with a mean tidal range of 0.45 to 0.60 m (U.S. Department of 
Commerce 1985). 


History and Interpreted Changes 


The two pipelines selected for detailed field investigations in the Texas Barrier Island 
System are the Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corporation 30-in and 36-in gas lines, 
hereafter referred to as T5 and T6, respectively (Figure 7.1). Both lines originate at a 
Transcontinental junction platform in the Brazos 4rea Lease Block 538 and transport gas 
from the OCS to Transcontinental's North Markham Plant in Matagorda County, Texas. 
No data was available from the operator or the Corps of Engineers, Galveston District on 
the emplacement technique utilized on line T5. According to Willingham et al. (1975), 
this line was emplaced in 1971 and excavation on the barrier peninsular and mainland was 
by dragline, and the push-pull method was used to move the pipe. No depth of pipe burial 
was reported for wetlands or beach crossings but the bay crossing was reported to be 
1.8 m below the bottom of East Matagorda Bay (Willingham et al. 1975). 


The construction of T6 was better documented by materials submitted as part of the 
Department of the Army Permit application (#16950) and by the "as-built" maps prepared 
by Transcontinental on June 25, 1986. The permit for construction was granted on 
December 6, 1984 and the line was completed by late 1985 (Gardner 1987). The "As-built" 
nap indicates that the two lines are parallel to each other and 91.4 m apart at the shore 
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crossing and close to 45.7 m apart toward the back side of the island and across 
Matagorda Bay. North of the GIWW, the lines are 7.6m apart. A main line valve 
assembly is on T5 just north of the beach and on each line immediately north of the 
GIWW. At the beach crossing, T6 had 4.7 m of cover at the time of construction. North 
of the GIWW, the T6 line is somastic-coated to protect the outside of the pipe from 
corrosion; south of the GIWW it is concrete-coated to add weight sufficient to keep the 
line buried (Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. 1986). Based on reviews of permit 
applications for other Texas pipelines and historic aerial photography of the pipeline 
crossing, the cross-sectional profile of the nearshore Gulf-Peninsula-Bay-GIW W-Mainland 
pipeline crossing submitted with the permit application is probably representative of 
pipelines making landfall along the Texas coast (Figure 7.2) (Transcontinental 1984). 
Specific construction techniques are also identified in notes attached to the permit 
application (Table 7.1). 


As specified in the permit application (Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. 1984), on the 
peninsular and mainland, the pipeline trench was to be excavated with backhoes or 
draglines with double ditching of spoil undertaken in order to ensure the top soil could be 
placed on top when the trench was backfilled. To minimize marsh impacts, the push-pull 
method was to be used wherever possible, with marsh buggy, backhoe, or small dragline 
being the second resort. During construction, spoil deposits were to have breaks between 
them so as not to alter the normal hydrologic flow patterns. The entire ROW was to be 
returned to its original contour and elevation after line emplacement but no revegetation 
efforts were required. 


In East Matagorda Bay, the pipe was placed in a ditch located in the botto.n of the 
flotation canal which was to be excavated by barge-mounted draglines. This flotation 
canal across the bay was to terminate at the north and south shoreline of East Matagorda 
Bay and no flotation canal was to be excavated across the back side of Matagorda 
Peninsula. This latter condition was the one major difference between construction of the 
TS line in 1971 and the T6 line in 1985. On the preceding 30-in line, a flotation canal was 
dredged from the bay-marsh interface to the back dune area and remains open to this day, 
thus creating a direct, permanent impact in the form of marsh loss. 


During construction, spoil piles, not to exceed 152.4 m in length, were to be placed on 
alternating sides of the underwater flotation canal in such a manner as not to hinder 
water novement or boat traffic in the bay. This spoil was to be returned to the canal 
after the pipeline was in place in such a manner that the bottom elevation within the bay 
ROW was not to increase any more than 15.24cem. The construction in East Matagorda 
Bay was expected to take 8 to 10 weeks. 


From the Gulf shore seaward to -5.4 m, the pipeline trench was to be excavated with a 
bucket dredge with spoil temporarily stored and marked so as not to impede water 
movement or navigation. This spoil was also to be jetted back into the trench after the 
line was in place. From -5.4 m to the platform, the pipe was emplaced by jetting it to 
achieve the proper depth of trench with natural sediment transport processes beinz 
allowed to fill the trench with the required cover (i.e., 0.91 m). 


The TS line was to have a minimum of 0.91 m of cover on the mainland and GIWW spoil 
sites and 1.82 m of cover on the backside of the Matagorda Peninsula in the area of salt 
marsh and tidal flats. The amount of cover under the berm and dunes would vary relative 
to the height of these features. Through East Matagorda Bay, the pipeline was to have a 
minimum of 1.52 m of cover. Between the dune crest and about -3.04 m mean low tide 
(MLT) the top of the pipe was to be at -3.66m MLT. From this point gulfward, the pipe 
was to have 0.91 m of cover. Under the GIWW the pipe was to have a minimum of 3.96 m 
of cover, putting the top of the pipe at -".62 m. vy 
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Table 7.1. Permit Specified Construction Techniques and Conditions to be Followed 


During Emplacement of iJ6-in Transcontinental 
Transcontinental Gas Pipeline Corporation 1984: Sheet 17 of 21). 


1. Meiniand and Matagorda Peninsula #ctiands: 


a. 


Pipeline trench will be excavated wilh draglines and/or beckhoes. Top soil 
and other excavated materials to be temporarily stored in 4 segregated 
manner as shown in * plan of trench in wetlands" on sheet 18 so as not 
to inhibit the natural fiow of water. The excavated material will be used as 
backfill with the “top soil" being returned to the marsh surface. 


When practical, a “push-pull" pipeline installation method shall be used at 
marsh crossings to sninimize vehicular tra[{[ic impect. 


When “push-pull" is not practical, a marsh buggy/backhoe or a small dragline 
may be used. 


The entire right-of-way across Matagorda Peninsula shall be returned to its 
original contour and elevation. 


High ground in the middie of Matagorda Peninsula shall be used for temporary 


a. Pipeline trench to be excavated with Graglines and materials stored on banks 


From the 18 feet of water line to block $38, pipeline will be leid from 
nape wee Chehing by jetting spreading the spell so as nat to couse over 

foot build-up above the guif bottom. The trench will be backfilled by 
natural siltation. 


Sune auttian Gas cin alleen rhiry with articulated 
concrete matting over the effected [sic] area at the approximate original 
contours of the shoreline. 


5. Cover over valves are to be « minimum of three feet. 


6. Pipeline warning signs are to be placed ef the entrance and exit of the 36-in 
pipeline across the Corps of Engineers Disposal Area No. 105 between the 
intrecoastal Waterway and cast Matagorde Bey. 
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No extraordinary shoreline erosion prevention measures were to be undertaken at the Gulf 
shore unless erosion was observed to occur after emplacement. Comparison of recent 
aerial photography indicates that this is a stable-to-accreting shoreline and field 
investigations did not uncover any additional shore protection measures that had been 
inplemented between 1985 and 1987. 


The first step in determining the type and magnitude of impacts for TS and T6 was the 
delineation of the pipeline ROW on the following maps and aerial photographs: 7.5 min 
USGS topo maps (1973), 7.5 min habitat maps (U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service [USFWS] 
1950's, 1979), and large-scale, black and white (Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service [ASCS] 1958; National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
[NASA] 1983) and color infrared (NASA 1987) photographs. It is assumed that the 1950's 
USFWS habitat map was interpreted from 1958 ASCS photographs. The map-photo data 
base facilitated a descriptive analysis of change. 


Preparation of additional habitat maps using 1983 and 1987 photography and measurement 
of habitat area along ROW and control transects for the new and the previously mapped 
habitat data (USFWS 1950's, 1979) resulted in quantification of habitat change. This 
procedure was undertaken only for the Matagorda peninsula portion of the pipeline ROW. 


The portion of T5 and T6 north of the GIWW traverses an area which consists of upland 
Pleistocene outcrops and estuarine marshes, ponds, and flats (Figure 7.3A). In May 1958, 
this area appeared to be experiencing heavy grazing and/or drought conditions as 
evidenced by numerous cattle trails crisscrossing the marsh and terrace and the 
protruding pimple mounds (white circular dots on photograph) on the upland terrace. 
Furthermore, all material dredged from the GIWW had been deposited south of the canal. 


The first available photograph taken after TS was installed was taken in 1983, 12 years 
after pipeline construction (Figure 7.3B). The pipeline is barely visible on this 
photography as a thin white, discontinuous line in upland areas and a thin, white-to-light 
grey line in wetland areas. This indicates that vegetation has not completely invaded to 
obscure the pipeline ROW. However, the discontinuous pattern of the scar and the lack of 
erosion at the juncture of this ROW and an enclosed estuarine water body indicates that 
this sear is comparable, in places, to that made by a cattle trail or a very narrow dirt 
farm road. There are no open water areas along the ROW to indicate either incomplete 
dackfilling, significant subsidence, erosion, or gouging along the site of the temporary 


spoil disposal area. 


A ground photograph of the ROW for TS and T6 on the north side of the GIWW illustrates 
the well-drained, grazed nature of this upland and the type of bulkhead installed to 
prevent erosion (Figure 7.4). 


A comparison of 1983 and 1987 photographs of the TS and T6 ROW across Matagorda 
Peninsula (Figure 7.5A and B) illustrates the condition of T5, 12 to 16 years after 
construction. Figure 7.5 (A and B) also provides a comparison of the T6 ROW immediately 
prior to construction in 1983 and four years after construction (1987). 


By January 1983, the TS ROW remains clearly visible on the marsh-flat portion of the 
peninsula as a narrow canal through the marsh and a sparsely vegetated-to-bare path 
through the regularly and irregularly tidally flooded flat. The canal is approximately 
426 m long and 15m wide in 1983 (NASA 1983). The ROW is fairly well obscured by 
vegetation on the upland or beach berm portion of the island (Figure 7.6). There is no 
evidence of accelerated shoreline erosion or breaching of the berm crest. Furthermore, 
on the bay side of the island, littoral sediment appears to have been carried westward, 


Figure 7.3. Comparison of TS and T6 pipeline ROW through the wetlands north 
of the GIWW as shown in photographs taken before (1958 [A]) and 
— (1983 [B]) construction of the pipelines (ASCS 1958, USGS 
1983). 


Reo sl 


Figure 7.4. 


Condition of T5 and 
T6é ROW north of 
GIWW. Note bulk- 
head on lower might 
and valves on upper 
left of 


photos. 
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A :) 


Figure 7.5. Comparison of T5 and T6 pipeline ROW across Ma Peninsula 
as shown on photographs taken in 1985 (A) and 1987 (1). 


— « 


—* Pigure 7.6. 

’ : «ais Revegetated ROW 
for TS. Photograph 
taken in June 1987, 
looking north from 
berm crest. The 
wrute rectangular 
object in the center 
of the photo is a 
fence around TS and 
T6 valves. 
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filling in the subaqueous canal channel, as evidenced by the rippled bars parallel to the 
shore. No spoil has been left adjacent to the canal. Cattle were also grazing on this 
island in 1983 and 1987 as evidenced by the numerous cattle trails and water pond 


appearing east of the T6 ROW on the 1987 photograph. 


The impact of T6 construction in 1985 remains very visible on the December 1987 
photograph. A wide (approximately 76.2m), cleared construction ROW extending 
approximately 1118.6 m across the island and a construction equipment materials ROW 
(covering about 2.02 ha) on the berm crest are almost devoid of vegetation. 


A noticeable difference between TS and T6 is that the T6 trench has been completely 
filled with sediment, leaving no open water canal within the ROW. Aquatic grass beds 
appear to have recolonized the TS and T6 ROW on the bay side of the island to densities 
similar to that found adjacent to the ROW. As with TS, there appears to be no 
accelerated erosion at the Gulf or shoreside of the ROW, nor is there a blowout of the 
berm at the ROW crossing. 


Figure 7.6 is a ground photograph taken in June 1987 and illustrates the fact that the TS 
ROW along the island berm has been completely revegetated by 1987. 


In order to quantify pipeline impacts through time, habitat data for the pipeline ROW and 
controls (Figure 7.7) were tabulated as a percentage of equal length transects across the 
peninsula (Table 7.2). Because there is an inconsistency in the detail of habitat 
delineation in the 1950s (1958) and 1979 habitat maps prepared for tne U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, the data has been grouped into seven categories for purposes of 
discussion. 


The two controls traverse five habitats (berm, marsh/flat, estuarine water, beach, and 
nearshore gulf) for the four time periods. Construction of TS creates a sixth habitat 
(pipeline canal) along the ROW by 1979. The seventh habitat (cleared ROW) mapped in 
1983, is a very narrow, unvegetated portion of the ROW which was probably present in 
1979 but mapped as part of the regularly, tidally flooded flat. The T6 ROW maintained 
five habitats pre- and post-canal construction because the berm which constituted 21% of 
the area in 1983 was classified as cleared ROW in 1987. 


These habitat comparisons indicate that one quantifiable impact is a direct one 
representing the area of cleared ROW and pipeline canal which replaces preexisting 
upland, inarsh, and flat habitat. However, the data indicate that these two direct impacts 
diminish in time (i.2., cleared TS ROW goes fron 13% of transect to 0% between 1983 and 
1987 and pipeline canal area goes from 24% in 1979 to 22% in 1987). While this is 
evidence that the TS canal through the marsh and [flats is diminishing in terms of percent 
of transect length through time, the conversion has been extremely slow. The T5 canal 
will probably remain until sufficient material has washed into the cut (via overwash 
and/or littoral transport along the bayside of the island) to elevate it to a level capable of 
supporting saline marsh colonization. 


The T6 ROW was backfilled to an elevation sufficient to prevent standing water, except in 
a few areas along the ROW where there were preexisting ponds. There appears to be 
some recolonization of this ROW in the marsh fiat and berm areas during the period 
between January 1983 and December 1987, but it has been ve vy slow. Part of the reason 
for this slow recolonization of the irregularly tidally flooded at area between the berm 
and the marsh is that this appears historically to have been an area lerzely devoid of 
vegetation. These high flats are also called wind-tidal flats and described as 
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Figure 7.7. | Comparison of habitat change along TS and T6 ROW and controls: 


1958, 179, 1983, and 1987. 
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Table 7.2. Comparison of Habitat Change Along an 1828-m Transect of ROW for T5 
and T6 and Controls 548 m East and West of T5 and Té ROW, 
Respectively, across Matagorda Peninsula, Texas. 


PERCENTAGE OF HABITAT PER TRANSECT PEF YEAR 


TS (1971 Construction) T6 (1985 Construction) 
Habitat 1958 1979 1983 1987 1958 | 1979 | 1983 1987 
Berm 22 26 18 13 21 21 21 0 
Marsh/Fiat 53 27 21 38 55 55 52 7 
Cieared ROW 0 0 13 0 0 0 0 61 
Pipeline Canal 0 24 23 22 0 0 0 0 
Estuarine Water 17 20 15 19 17 17 18 23 
Beach 4 3 8 5 4 5 7 6 
Gulf 3 <1 2 2 3 1 2 2 
No. of Habitats 5 6 7 6 5 5 5 5 


PERCENTAGE OF HABITAT PER TRANSECT PER YEAR 


West Control East Control 
Habitat 1958 1979 1983 1987 1958 | 1979 | 1983 1987 
Berm 25 31 28 29 22. | 24 31 32 
Marsh/Flat 54 45 45 46 48 55 32 44 
Cleared ROW 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Pipeline Canal 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 
Estuarine Water | 13 16 17 17 25 16 17 26 
Beach 4 5 7 5 3 2 8 5 
Gulf 4 2 3 3 2 3 2 3 
No. of Habitats 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 
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"predominantly bare sand occurring between the mean high-tide line and the marshes on 
the back side of the barriers" (Fisher et al. 1972:44). 


Geologic linpacts 


Matagorda Peninsula is a low-profile wave-dominated, transgressive barrier island. Storm 
overwash and shoreline erosion are the dominant physical processes which control the 
morphologic features and stratigraphic framework of the island (McGowen and Brewton 
1975, Morton et al. 1976). It was hypothesized that these processes are enhanced and 
accelerated by the installation of pipelines T5 and T6, which breached the foredunes and 
created a weak zone in the geoinorphie form, making the site susceptible to accelerated 
erosion. 


Field studies at Matagorda Peninsula were designed to investigate topographic and 
Stratigraphic variation which may result from construction of the two pipeiines. 
Veasurement and sampling techniques were conducted systematically in order to provide 
control locations exhibiting natural geologic processes and environments, and a pipeline 
test location, which may reveal either direct or indirect impacts upon these depositional 
environments. 


Geologie field data, including beach profiles, vibracores, surface sediment samples, and 
field observations, were obtained from the study area on July 21 and 22, 1987 along the 
axis of the T5 and T6 pipeline ROW which cross Matagorda Peninsula and East Vatagorda 
Bay and along parallel control transects (Figure 7.8). The control transects were spaced 
610 m east of T6 and west of T5. Beach profiles using the standard transit and stadia 
inethod were conducted along these transects in order to provide comparative topographic 
data. Two vibracores (one on the beach and one in the vegetated flats) were taken along 
each transect. Two vibracores were also obtained in the wetlands north of the GIWW: 
one located within the pipeline ROW, and the other located 610 m east of the ROW in the 
adjacent marsh. 


The modern barrier facies within the study area of Matagorda Peninsula have three major 
active depositional environments: (1) barrier sands, which include beach, dune, and 
washover sands; (2) barrier flats including shell ramp-barrier flats and vegetated flats; and 
(3) salt marshes (Morton et al. 1976). 


The modern barrier sands of the study area are comprised of a number of subenvironments 
which include, from seaward to landward, upper shoreface, foreshore, fore-island dunes, 
and washover channels and fans. Sands throughout these subenvironments are noderate to 
well-sorted and are predominantly fine to very fine sand with locally varying percentages 
of silt, shells, and rock fragments. The upper shoreface and foreshore comprise the 
beach, which is generally smooth and slopes seaward. The foreshore is separated into a 
forebeach which is affected daily by the local swash, and the backbeach, which is often 
separated from the forebeach by the berm. The backbeach generally slopes seaward but is 
often observed sloping !andward. The beaches occasionally exhibit only a forebeach which 
is adjacent to a shell ramp. Facies characteristics of the upper shoreface and foreshore 
deposits consist mainly of fine to very fine laminated sands penetrated locally by plant 
roots and burrows. Laminations are generally parallel with low angle discordances dipping 
gently 1 to 2 degrees. Laminations range from 0.64 to 1.90 em and are formed from 
suspension clouds brought by incoiing waves. Locally, these sands will exhibit low-angle 
cross-bedding, ripple cross-laminations, and scour and fill structures. 


Foredunes within the study area are low and discontinuous and are composed of very well- 
sorted, fine-grained sand. The dunes exhibit generally planar, cross-bedded units 0.9 to 


CA——— VEGETATION TRANSECTS ait 
L\— Bottom PRoFiLes — 
¢@ BOTTOM SAMPLES ai a 
#8 VIBRACORE LOCATIONS UN ‘4 
— BEACH PROFILES A] 


Figure 7.8. Location of field sampling stations in the Texas Barrier Island System. 
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1.8 m in thickness. Foresets are steeply dipping (25-34 degrees) with thicknesses ranging 
from 1.3 to 5.1 em. Dunes are locally stabilized by vegetation. Areas with little or no 
vegetation are often susceptible to blowouts (Morton et al. 1976). 


Washover channels and fans are abundant throughout Matagorda Peninsula and are 
frequently observed within the study area. The channels and fans occur as a consequence 
of the passage of storms and hurricanes and the associated transport and deposition of 
sand into the back beach area washover deposits consist of fine to very fine horizontally 
laminated sand, often locally burrowed. 


Landward behind the beach and adjacent to the washover deposits is th» shell ramp- 
barrier flat environment. This environment results from hurricane and tropical storm 
activity. Sand and shells are transported onshore during storms and accumulate as a 
narrow coastwise ridge sloping gently landward. Deposits consist generally of a mixture 
of fine-grained sand, shell, and rock fragments becoming finer grained towards Matagorda 
Bay. A low hummocky topography exists between the shell ramps and the vegetated flats. 


The modern barrier sands at vibracore locations #1 (T6 ROW), #2 (East Control), and #3 
(West Control) all showed comparatively similar compositions and textures. There was no 
observable variation in physical characteristics between the control beach stations and 
the ROW beach stations. To further evaluate possible impacts, beach profiles were 
established at vibracore locations #1, #2, and #3 (Figure 7.9). Beach profile #1 was 
established along the axis of the pipeline corridor while profiles #2 and #3 were 
established along control site localities. Variation in slope occurs within the beach zone 
of profile #1 compared to profiles #2 and #3. The control profiles demonstrate a well- 
developed forebeach sloping seaward and a backbeach which slopes gently landward. 
Conversely, the pipeline ROW profile exhibits a simple forebeach sloping much more 
gently than the control counterparts. Simple forebeach profiles, without the development 
of a backbeach, have been observed locally throughout the peninsula, however, indicating 
that the variation in profiles is more likely the result of natural physical construction. All 
three profiles show a comparative similarity in the development of seaward-sloping berms 
and the development of slowly landward-rising, low, discontinuous dunes. 


Transitionally grading landward from the shell ramp-barrier flat environment is the 
vegetated flat depositional environment. Vegetated flats are composed primarily of fine 
sand, silt, and clayey silt with local layers of organic detritus. Sediments are generally 
horizontally laminated and exhibit locally abundant plant roots and burrows. 


The marsh environment occurs at or near mean sea level. The marsh is saline but 
vegetation composition varies according to local salinity conditions. The sediments 
consist predominantly of silt and silty clay with in situ and detrital organic material. 
Marsh deposits display intense bioturbation from burrows and plant roots. 


No observable variation in texture or composition of sediments occurred between the 
vegetated flat control environments and the sedimentary environments found within the 
T6 pipeline ROW. Where the pipeline ROW was dredged through the back barrier marsh, 
the canal was subsequently infilled with sediments composed of very fine sand and silt, 
conspicuously variant from the silt and silty clay of the surrounding marsh. No evidence 
of ROW erosion of barrier segmentation was visible, however, as a consequence of this 
change in composition. Rather, sediments within the ROW exhibited environmental 
continuity with the surrounding marsh. 


Variation in sediment composition occurred between the marsh clays along the GIWW and 
the pipeline ROW, which is composed of dredge spoil sediments (vibracores #7 and #8). 
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Figure 7.0. Beach profiles on Matagorda Peninsula at the T6 pipeline crossing and two parallel control locations east 
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These dredge spoil sediments are composed of silts and silty clays and are more highly 
compacted than the marsh clays. The present emplacement of a gravel wall in front of 
the dredge spoil on both sides of the canal is intended to prevent erosion at the pipeline 


crossings. 


The previously described depositional environments are physically consistent with the 
overall regional depositional history and stratigraphic framework of the Matagorda 
Peninsula. Furthermore, the sediments within the subsurface of the pipeline corridor are 
texturally, compositionally, and stratigraphically equivalent to the adjacent subsurface 
stratigraphy. Vibracore #4 (T6 ROW), positioned further landward at the marsh contact, 
also displays a continuous sequence of fine sand with the exception of a small unit of silty 
clay, ultimately derived from the vegetated flat depositional environment. Grain size 
analysis shows no textural variation with depth in either core, establishing textural 
continuity along the corridor. Lithologically, the sediments in both cores maintain the 
same physical characteristics and reveal no observable variation in sedimentary 
structures. There is no subsurface facies variation between vibracores #1 and #4. 


Vibracores #2 and #5 (East Control) exhibit identical textural and structural 
characteristics. A small unit of silty clay is observed in vibracore #5, again derived from 
the vegetated flat depositional environment. The sediments in vibracores #2 and #5 are 
stratigraphically equivalent and indicate no subsurface facies variation. Additionally, 
these sediments are stratigraphically equivalent to those sediments examined in 
vibracores #1 and #4, again revealing no subsurface facies variation. 


Comparison of the stratigraphy in vibracore #1 and the control vibracores #3 and #2 
shows that fine-grained sands are vertically continuous in all of the cores with no 
observed variation in sedimentary structures. Grain-size analysis indicates no textural 
variation with depth throughout this section. The sediments within this section are all 
texturally and coinpositionally similar, stratigraphically correlative, and exhibit no 
subsurface facies variation. 


It has been hypothesized that pipeline installation through this barrier island will directly 
or indirectly impact the geology of this system by accelereting shoreline erosion, creating 
areas vulnerable to (1) storm overwash and breaching processes, (2) development of 
sidiment sinks, and (3) segmentation of the island system, thereby destroying island 


‘“ssegrity. 


The study area along the pipeline corridor exhibits a well-developed set of foredunes 
which are vegetated and appear geologically stable. The beach profile along the pipeline 
corridor shows a characteristic similarity in beach slope with those profiles taken along 
the control transects. No escarpments were observed. However, the area remains largely 
unvegetated. Although breaching and storm overwash may occur within <‘1is region, the 
T6 ROW area is more susceptible to these impacts than the natural undisturbed 
environments observed at the control locaticns. Sediments within the pipeline corridor 
are not any more unconsolidated than sediments in the control areas. The composition, 
texture, and stratigraphic equivalence of the sediments is comparable and consistent 
throughout the study area, indicating that the pipeline corridor is no more affected by 
waves and storms than the natural environments. Rather, sediments within the pipeline 
corridor will undergo the same rate of shoreline erosion and experience the same degree 
of storm impact. 


The sedimentologic data and stratigraphic relationships previously described reveal that a 
weak area at the T6 pipeline corridor has not formed. Pipeline installation has not 
changed the lithologic and textural characteristics and has not yielded an area of 


-~ 
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unconsolidated sediments. Creation of new tidal inlets has not resulted as a consequence 
of the installation of these two pipelines and an associated disruption of longshore 
sediment transport has not occurred. The sediments within the pipeline corridor exhibit 
the same degree of vulnerability to storm overwasnh and breaching as observed in the 
naturally developed we:i\vironments. 


The pipeline construction techniques of push-pull ditch and backfill were used within the 
study area. As a result, the pipeline corridor has been backfilled with sand that came 
from the original excavation. The corridor will not accumulate any more sand from the 
barrier system other than from natural washover processes. No impact to the littoral 
drift system has occurred and sand movement along the shore is uninterrupted. 
Accordingly, sand is not lost from the system but remains an integral part of the island. 
Weak areas, or areas of increased vulnerability, are not a consequence of pipeline 
installation and, therefore, the development of new tidal inlets through the corridor is 
unlikely. Segmentation of the island has not resulted from pipeline construction, and 
barrier island integrity has been maintained. The pipeline corridors within the marsh area 
north of the GIWW have been filled with dredge spoil sediment which is impounded by a 
gravel wall on either side of the waterway. Water flow patterns have not been changed at 
this — nor is there any evidence of erosion due to an increased land-water 
interface. 


Geologic data obtained from the area of construction of pipelines reveals that no 
significant direct or indirect impacts affecting the local morphology, subsurface 
stratigraphy, or the associated physical, coastal processes of longshore sediment 
transport, overwash, accretion, and erosion have occurred. Pipeline installation has not 
affected the natural geologic development of this island system. 


Hydrologic Impacts 


Given the environmental setting and the construction techniques for TS and 76, there are 
two specific hypotheses of hydrological impact to the study site. First, incomplete 
restoration of the ROW's in the intertidal zone of the peninsula would result in ridges and 
depressions that would influence the flooding and draining of the marshes outside of the 
ROW's. Secondly, incomplete restoration of the ROW's in the bay would result in impacts 
to water circulation because of linear spoil shoals perpendicular to the predominant 
currents. Successful resto: ation of the ROW's will result in no hydrological impact. 


The field site was visited on July 21 and 22, 1987. The major length of T5 and T6 on the 
peninsula was walked and field observations were recorded. Observations were a!*o nade 
on a control area 304m west of the ROW's. A series of fathometer profiles were taken 
across the ROW's in the bay (stations A-D) and in the GIWW (stations E-F) (Figure 7.10). 
Observations of current speed and direction were made with a current drogue and 
turbidity was measured with a secchi disk. 


During the field study, the wind was light and variable from the south with scattered 
thunderstorms. Water in the bay was sandy to greenish in color with a light chop. Water 
visibility ranged from 0.42 m at the peninsula, to 0.52 m in mid-bay, to 9.30 m along the 
orth shore. The tide stage was approximately 0.09 m above the level of the salt marsh. 


Ground observations of the TS ROW showed a series of small, rounded, enclosed pools 
ranging from 0.30 to 0.60 m in depth. The edges were well vegetated and raised areas 
were not noticed within the intertidal wetland zone. The bay shore exhibited a 6.09-m- 
wide inlet that continued inland as a small canal. The edges of the cenal were well 
vegetated. The T6 ROW was very sparsely vegetated, exhibiting a large expanse of sand 
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Figure 7.10 Bathymetric profiles along the TS and T6 ROW in East Matagorda 
Bay and the GIWW. 
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which graded into a large, shallow (0.30 m) pond. Within the pond were several sinall 
hum:nocks of :narsh surrounded by semi-subinerged sand flats. Conditions in the control 
area can de described as irregular zones of moderately thick, emergent vegetation, 
thinning laterally into irregular shallow pools. The bottoms of the pools were covered 
with thick mats of blue-green algae. The results of these qualitative observations 
indicate that only minor impacts to hydrology have occurred on the peninsula due to 
pipeline TS. The potential exists for the interconnected pools on the T6 ROW to become a 
permanent drainage coarse to the bay. However, if the vegetation spreads onto the flats, 
entrapment of sediment could prevent the formation of a tidal channel. As noted 
previously, these pools are in the vicinity of a marsh pond which existed prior to T6 
emplacement. 


The fatnometer profiles located in the bay are presented in Figure 7.10. Station A shows 
conditions on the ROW's 61.0m from shore. The water depth is consistently 0.76 m 
except for T6, where the depth drops to 0.91 m. Submerged grass beds were evident in 
depths of 0.76 m or less. Station B, taken 152.4 m from the shoreline shows a general 
0.97-m depth. Remnant spoil and light depression characterizes T6. This pattern is also 
evident at Station C in the center of the bay. At the north bay shore there is no evidence 
of the ROW's 152.4m from shore. Maximum wave energy occurs at this portion of the 
bay. 


Stations E and F are included to show the relative range of depth between the GIWW and 
East Matagorda Bay. The T5 and T6 crossings of the waterway are noticeable but 
insignificant with regard to water flow. Analysis of field data indicates that construction 
of T5 and T6 has not had a permanent impact on hydrologic conditions on Matagorda 
Peninsula or in East Matagorda Bay. 


Vegetative Impacts 


Field studies in Texas centered around factors that deternine vegetation community 
distribution and plant productivity in a region influenced by several factors such as 
climate and freshwater input. Sampling was conducted in a manner to determine pipeline 
impacts, both direct and indirect on community structure and community productivity. 
Hypothesized impacts at the site were: (1) direct destruction of dune habitat frovn initial 
construction, (2) change in plant communities as a rest:\t of lowered elevations, (3) direct 
destruction from construction through marsh and seagrass habitats, (4) reduction or 
disappearance of seagrass communities because of increased turbidity and/or bottom 
depths. 


The »ipelines (TS and T6) were inspected in the field fron -heir origin on the beach to 
their junction with the mainland before setting transect locations (Figure 7.8). Transects 
were at locations believed to represent areas of possibie impact on the najor vegetative 
communities. A control transect was placed 304m west of T5, a distance far enough 
away to be beyond the effects of the pipeline. Transects were located to cover each type 
of habitat which occurred on the barrier peninsula: (1) fore-<dune, (2) back dune, (3) 
irregularly flooded marsh, and (4) sal’ marsh. On inspection of the ROWs for T5 and T6, it 
was discovered that little vegetation was e,ident on the T6 ROW, the line emplaced in 
1985, so much so that the sampling technicue tc be used would have been of little value. 
Therefore, only the T5 transects were taken to comoare with the control sites. For each 
transect (four pipeline and four control), five sta\ions were sampled. Two replicates were 
taken at each station. 


Two sampling methods were used to stu¢y impacts on each of the two hypothesized 
effects of pipelines on the peninsula, effects on community structure and community 
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oroductivity. The first method was an estimate of percent cover by species within a 1-m? 
quadrant. At each sa npling station, a 1-m2 quadrant was randomly placed on either side 
of the transect line and all species present were recorded and cover percentages 
estimated by the same individual. Two replicate plats were taken at each station. The 
second nethod, which was used to evaluate community productivity, was clip-plots to 
estimate standing crop. At each replicate, a 1/16-m2 (0.0625 m2) plot was clipped, 
bagged, labeled, and returned to the laboratory, where they were dried, individually 
weighed, and recorded. 


In addition, visual observations were made along the pipeline corridor in East Matagorda 
Bay. Random seagrass sanpling with a long-handied rake was performed for 
approximately 150 m on either side of the corridor. The only grass beds noted were of 
Halodule sp. located on either side of the corridor approximately 35 to 70 m east and west 
of the pipelines (Figure 7.10). Water depths and secchi depths were recorded in the 
vicinity of these beds as well as across the entire bay. 


Data on vegetation standing crop at TS and control locations were analyzed statistically. 
The means and 95% confidence limits were calculated and a series of paired t-tests were 
performed on TS and couitrol locations in dune (PA and CA), barrier flat (PB and CB), 
irregularly flooded marsh (PC and CC), and salt narsh (PD and CD) zones. 


As noted in the previous discussion of hydrologic impacts, there was an obvious difference 
in the vegetative cover of the TS and T6 ROW. The 24-month-old surface of T6 was 
essentially barren as compared to the 16-year-old surface of T5. In the Willingham et 
al. (1975) study of TS in the fall of 1973 when the ROW surface was two years old, a 
similar lack of vegetation was found in the salt marsh zone of TS at that time. 


The vegetation data for the TS and control transects is shown in Table 7.3. The dominant 
dune species in common for TS ROW (PA) and the control site (CA) are sunflower 
(Helianthus sp.) and bitter panicum (Panicum amarum). Sesbania (Sesbania macroc )is 
abundant at PA but rare at CA. On the barrier flat seashore dropseed (Sporobolus 
virginicus) is dominant, followed by Gulf searocket (Cakile sp.) for both transects and 

" has the largest number of species n this field study (11). In the 
irregularly flooded marsh zone (salt flat), saltgrass (Distichiis fata) and Virginia 
swampfire (Salicornia virginica) predominate at PC, while smooth cordgrass (Spartina 
alternifiora) is dominant at CC. In the salt marsh zone the dominant species are smooth 
cordgrass and Virginia swampfir< for PD and CD, respectively. 


Both of the marsh zones ~epresented here are very "patcny,” and, as discussed previously 
in the hydrc!ogy section, the nabitat is a reticulated series of pools and marsh. The 
patchiness is cvident in the standing crop data (Table 7.3) as very large 95% confidence 
intervals (9 degrees of freedom). The confidence interval exceeds the means for the two 
Gune transects. These results are graphically presented in Figure 7.11. Although it 
appears that (he mean standing cron, as well as the percent "no cover,” for TS exceeds 
tnat for the control tr: asec. o* all stations, this trend is not statistically significant at 
the 0.05 level of probability (iat e 7.3). 


In summary, it appears that iho TS ROW has returned to its previous vegetational state, 
while the T6 ROW is |} pyfioning to revegetate. The Willingham et al. (197£) study 
mentioned earlier groups th: site into “dune” ano "marsh" zones. In the fall of 1973, the 
standing crop (live) fur the dune control was 227 g/m? versus 422 g/m? for the ROW dunes 
(Willingham et A. 1975: fe le F-3). To be comparable as to zone, we use our data for the 
barrier flat for sum ner 1981, incicating 275 g/m? control versus 373 g/m? ROW. In two 
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Table 7.3. Vegetation Dsia and Analysis for the East Matagorda Field Site E 
(Matagorda Peninsula). 
% Cover of Species by Transit and Station* g 
SPECIES | PA | CA] PB | cB] PC | cc] PD | cD 
UNVEGETATED | 59.2 | 85.7] 18.5 133.9] 20.4 | 64.2] 6.7 | 16.3 | 
DUNE SPECIES 
Cakile sp. 0.5 13.0 | 16.5 | 
Helianthus agrestis 15.1 | 9.2 ] 08 [11.9 
Panicum amarum 9.1 4.1 
Sesbania macroca’pa 13.6 Tr. 4.9 | 4.7 | 
Spartina _patens 2.5 0.5 5.7 
BARRIER FLAT SPECIES 
Sporobolus virginicus Tr. 17.1 | 29.0 i 
Sesuvium portulacastrum 0.5 8.2 
Croton punctatus Tr. 
Solidago sempervirens 1.0 oul | 
Lycium carolinianum 0.8 
Monanthochloe littoralis 2.4 9.4 2.5 
Setaria glauca 4.9 | 
Phyla lanceolata 4.0 
Limonium nashii Tr. 
MARSH SPECIES | 
Spartine alterniflora | 11.5 | 22.9] 44.7 | 14.4 
Distichlis spicata | 23.6 | 23.0 | 1 11.3 | 11.0 
Salicornia_virginica | 20.9 | 5.2 | 28.8 | 52.4 | 
Batis maritima | 13.6 | 52] 85 | 5.9 
Standing Crop (g/m2) | 
% les at Sampling Station 
Mean 53.6] 45.8] 373.0/275.6 451.8] 188.3] 939.4] 821.6 
95% C. |. (+/-) 54.6] 68.4 216.5] 76.9} 306.7] 103.0] 187.7] 201.2 | 
Mean (Xn - Yn) 7.7 97.1 1263.5 1117.8 
Paired t value 0.186 0.989 11.886 10.776 
Prob. (2 tailed) 0.8565 0.3487 10.0919 10.4579 | 
* PA-PD: TS5 pipeline transect 
CA-CD: T5 control transect J 
14 
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Control Stations: 95% Confidence Level 
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Figure 7.11. Mean aryi 95% confidence levels for TS pipeline ROW and control 
station vegetation sample dry weights, Matagorda field site. 
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years (1971-1973), the TS dunes had revegetated and remained essentially the saine 14 
years later. 


In the marsh zone, Willingham et al. (1975: Table F-2) measured 959 ¢/m2 control and 
0.0 g/m2 ROW. In the present study, we measured 822 g/m2 control and 939 g/m2 ROW 
for the marsh zone, indicating that the ROW has returned to its original productivity. The 
review of previous data for this site (Willingham et al. 1975) indicates that the dune and 
varrier flat zone on the T6 ROW should have revegetated by the time of this field study. 
However, this has not occurred. 


Strandplain-Chenier Plain System 
Site Description for L23, L24, and L25 


The barrier beach environment east of the mouth of the Mermentau River in Cameron 
Parish, Louisiana was chosen as a representative field study site for the Strandplain- 
Chenier Plain System. The site lies 6.4km east of the Mermentau to Gulf of Mexico 
Navigation Channel at latitude 29°43'N, longitude 92°S3'W. Three OCS pipelines (L23, 
L24, and L25) and one OCS-related navigation channel were inspected (Figure 7.12), with 
the latter site being discussed in Chapter 8. 


The geologic history of the area is discussed in Chapter 6. Initial development of the 
Chenier region began approximately 3,000 years B.P. after sea level had reached its 
present position (Gould and McFarlan 1959). The plain consists of a seaward-thickening 
wedge of sedi.nents composed of muds and sets of generally shore-parallel ridges of sand 
and shell hash. The sequence of sediments reflects changes in the location of the 
Mississippi River subdeltas near the plain. Sedimentation fluctuates between periods of 
mud flat/marsh progradation and shoreline erosion, producing the isolated sand and shell 
lenses or "cheniers." The Atchafalaya River presently supplies large amounts of mud to 
the western Louisiana coast, and accordingly, many areas within the Chenier Plain coast 
are actually prograding. Wichin the study area, however, the local shoreline is 
experiencing erosion and displays a thin beach composed of sand and shell hash fronting an 
extensive marsh. 


The vegetation zones to be described at this field study site are limited by the project 
scope to the beach berm and the adjoining sea rim marsh. Vegetation on the beri is very 
sparse to nonexistent because of the rapid inland movement of the beach zone. At the 
leading edge of the sand overwash, the zone of high, saline sea rim marsh begins. The 
composition of this marsh includes marshelder, sea-oxeye, saltgrass, saltwort, hogcane, 
and smooth cordgrass (Nichols 1¢59b). 


Tides are mixed diurnal but show a tendency toward a semi-diurnal component. The tidal 
range of 0.76 m is the highest in the northern Gulf of Mexico. The average wave height is 
0.6 to 0.9m with wave trains predominantly from the southeast. This sets up westerly 
longshore currents of 0.3 to 0.5 m/sec. 


A large quantity of fine-grained sediments, derived from the Atchafalaya River and its 
newly formed delta, are carried across the study area by the longshore current. Although 
these sediments are too fine to accumulate on the beach, frequent overwash introduces 
them to the inland marshes, resulting in an elevated sea rim marsh and an infilling of 
small lakes, ponds, canals, and drainage bayous. 
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History and Interpreted Changes 


Location, accessibility to site, ability to locate lines, and type of construction were the 
primary factors considered when selecting these three pipelines for photo and field 
analysis. Two of the lines (L23 and L24) were 26-in gas lines operated by one company, 
Tennessee Gas Pipe!ine Company, while the third (L25) was a 4-in oil line operated by 
Mobil Exploration and Producing Southeast, Inc. No printed documentation such as "as- 
built maps," permit applications, or description of construction techniques were available 
from these two coinpanies for their pipelines. 


Historic data on L23 was obtained from conversations with Tennessee Gas personnel. 
They confirmed that one of their 26-in lines (L23) was the Kinder-CATC Line from East 
Cameron Block 49 installed in July 1958 using a flotation canal. The canal was probably 
dredged by a dipper dredge mounted on a 42 x 15 m barge (Jones 1988). 


Bulkheads were installed across the L23 canal near the beach and at regular intervals as it 
crossed the marsh, probably at the request of the landowner (Jones 1988). A continuous 
spoil embenkment was left along both sides of the canal for the entire narsh crossing. 


Field inspection in April 1588 revealed that culverts were placed through these levees at 
least near the beach to permit drainage from the marsh into the canal. Approximately 
182 m north of the beach, an abandoned windmill and concrete water trough for cattle 
was located on the east spoil bank just south of a bulkhead. The bulkhead consisted of two 
parallel rows of timber with a dirt and shell fill that provided a walkway for cattle 
crossing the canal. The spoil Danks were covered by marshelder and eastern dDaccharis and 
heavily rutted by cattle hoof prints, which provided excellent breeding habitat for hordes 
of mosquitoes. 


At the time of the April 1988 site inspection, the canal between this bulkhead and the 
beach was coinpletely filled with fine-grained sediment. The southern half of the canal 
was vegetated by smooth cordgrass (Figure 7.13) and the northern half, up to the first 
bulkhead, was bare mud with one clump of smooth cordgrass and a meandering drainage 
path in the center of the filled channel (Figure 7.14). Sediment lay at the base of the 
north side of the bulkhead, but the remainder of this northern segment of the canal 
contained water. 


The tide level at the time of field inspection was very low and there was no standing 
water on the high sea rim marsh. A sand body, about the same width as the beach, 
overlaid the sediment-filled canal at the shore. A wooden bulkhead, originally 
constructed on this canal, inland from the gulf, was located offshore, and no new bulkhead 
had been constructed. 


The second pipeline, L24, is also a 26-in gas line operated by Tennessee Gas Pipeline 
Company. It was constructed in December 1968 and is known as the Kinder-CATC Line 
No. 2 originating in West Cameron Block 192. This line extends through the salt marsh 
east of and parallel to L23. The line was put in place using a push-pull ditch method in 
the marsh south of the Chenier Ridge but the push point at the beach crossing is 
comparable to that of the flotation canal at the L23 crossing. 


A bDuikhead-cattle walkway combination, like the one on L23, was constructed at the 
juncture of the push-pull ditch and flotation canal. It was about 12 m long x 8.5m wide, 
and consisted of two walls filled with material capped by shells. As the shore retreated 
landward, an ambulatory sand beach moved inland over the sediment-filled canal. 
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Figure 7.13. L23 line: flotation canal refilled with beach 
over-wash material from Guif and 
revegetated by salt marsh. Bulkhead in 
center with spoil to left and right of canal. 


Figure 7.14. .23 line: sediment jilled flotation canal now 
cone colonized by salt marsh on its guifward 
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Tnis push-point canal was measured to be approximately 32m wide and 116 mn long in 
April 1988 and the canal depth in front of the plug had shallowed to about 0.30m. The 
rapidly migrating natural beach berm plug at the gulf shore consisted of unvegetated sand 
and shell fragments overlying the filled canal and was about 43m wide (Figure 7.15). 
Continuous spoil banks about 33.5 m wide and covered with marshelder flanked each side 


of the push-point canal. 


The push-pull ditch north of the bulkhead-cattle walkway was approximately 8m wide. 
Circular, mounded spoil piles were deposited parallel to the ditch and were about 15 m 
wide. These were lower than the push-point ditch banks and were also covered by 
narshelder. In April 1988, the push-pull ditch was a bare mud flat with wiregrass and 
smooth cordgrass along the inside banks of the ditch (Figure 7.16). 


Tne third line studied in the Strandplain-Chenier Plain system is a 4-in oil line (L25) 
constructed in 1970 and operated by Mobile Exploration and Producing Southeast, Inc. 
The line originates in East Cameron Block 9 with extensions to Block 14 and goes to the 
Mobil Processing Plant at Grand Chenier. The only available records on this line indicate 
that it has a 61 m permanent ROW and a minimum of 0.9 m of cover. 


Field observations reveal that this ROW represents a unique restoration project in that 
the push-pull ditch has been bacxfilled to form a continuous levee from the beach to 
Grand Cheniere. This levee serves as a cattle walkway across the marsh and was probably 
constructed at the request of the property owner. The levee was constructed using 
material dredged from alternating borrow pits about 152m long and 15m wide which 
parallel the pipeline ROW centerline. In 1988, this levee ranged between 9.30 and 0.46 n 
above marsh level and was covered by short narshelder shrubs. 


Shore erosion across the front of this pipeline ROW reveals a cut through the :narsh 
substrate which is probably that of the east borrow pit (Figure 7.17). This cut is about 
13 n wide at the guif edge. At low tide about 14 m of marsh shelf is exposed in front of 
the shore-beach berm. This borrow pit has been filled with overwashed material and is 
recolonized by smooth cordgrass behind the sand and shell beach. The push-pull ditch is 
not visible in the expesed marsh shelf but spoil fron the borrow pit to the east, when 
placed over the push-pull ditch, is visible as a more resistant clay mass overlay in the 
narsh substrate. 


In plan view, the beach-berm is narrowest (about 22.3m) at the front of the levee 
(L25 ROW) and ranges from about 46 to 58m on either side of the spoil levee 
(Figure 7.18). The beach-berm over the borrow pit has the same unvegetated condition as 
the beach berms and the push-point and flotation canals. The backfilled ditch renains 
elevated as a levee and is vegetated by marshelder (Figure 7.19). 


Analysis of relatively small scale (1:21,495 to 1:32,700) aerial photogra (Tobin 1955, 
NASA 1974, 1978, 1985) reveals that, with time, the flotation canal (L23), push-point 
diten (L24), and backfilled canal borrow pits (L25) became filled with sediment at their 
juncture with the Guif and are covered by a sand-shell beach approximately as wide as the 
adjacent beach area (Figure 7.20). A photograph of L23 and L24 taken from a lower 
altitude photograph (ASCS 1980) illustrates the process of rapid overwash of the marsh by 
the relatively thin layer of sand and shell beach material (Figure 7.21). At low tide, the 
denuded marsh substrate is exposed to the waves shoreward of the beach. The beach is 
narrow at the site of spoil banks and wider within the canal and along the adjacent 
shoreline. 
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Figure 7.15. L24 line: beach overlying sediment filled 
push point (flotation canal) cut through beach 
and inarsh in front of push-pull ditch. At low 
tide the cut through the marsh substrate is 


exposed at the shore. 


Figure 7.16. L24 line: push-pull ditch filled but 
unvegetated north of bulkhead. Spoil mounds 
are located to right and left of ditch. 


~ 
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, L25 line: cut through 
marsh substrate that is 
probably the borrow pit 
east of the backfilled 
ditenh. The cut has filled 
with overwash materials 
overlain by a thin sand- 
shell beach. 


Figure 7.18. 


Figure 7.19. 


me G25 lime: looking north 
along shrub-covered levee 
constructed over push-pull 
ditch. Location of one 
core site is in center of 
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Figure 7.20. Beach formation over mouths of three pipeiines (123, 
L24, L25, west to east, respectively) emplaced with 
different construction techniques. 


through this substrate is 
visible in pipeline ROW. 
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Snoreline change between 1956 and 1985 was measured for points at the pipeline ROW and 
controls approximately 549 m east and west of each line (Appendix B.2). Shoreline retreat 
at *he site of L23 and L24, a flotation and flotation/push-point canal originally bulkneaded 
near the beach, was similar (10.05 m/yr and 9.75 m/yr, respectively) and represented a 
combined average retreat of 9.75 m/yr. Retreat along he controls for these two 
Dipelines was very similar, ranging between 8.53 m/yr and 10.05 mi/yr and having a 
combined average of 9.75 m/yr. This indicates that blocked flotation canals in this erea 
of the cnenier plain tend to seal themselves and retreat at a rate comparavie to that of 
adjacent shorelines. 


Shoreline retreat at the L25 ROW averaged 7.92 m/yr for 1956-1935. This was also the 
rate of the combined average retreat for the two L25 controls. The lower retreat rate for 
L25 could be a result of the more resistive nature of the spoil used to backfill the push- 
pull diten and create a low levee. However, the fact that the controls also had a siinilar 
retreat rate indicates that this seginent of the beach is retreating, on the average, at a 
sligntly slower rate than the area to the west. 


Canal widths were also neasured for comparison using measurements from 1974, 1973, 
1¢80, and 1985 phot and 1987 field measurements. Along L23 (dredged in 1958), 
the data (Appendix C) indicate that the channel enlarged slightly between 1974 (21.94 m) 
and 1980 (24.99 m) but that by 1985, the canal was filled and vegetated by marsh plants. 
The L24 push-point flotation canal (dredged in 1968) also appears to be enlarging, from 
approximately 25.30 m in 1974 to 32.30 m in 1985. In 1987, the canal width, as neasured 
in the field, was 31.70 m, thus indicating that photographic measurements are 
representative of actual widths. This pattern of canal widening on blocked canals may de 
the result of spoil bank subsidence and slumping. 


Geologic Impacts 


Geologic field studies within the Vermentau area were designed to investigate 
morphologic and stratigraphic variations «hich may result from installation of pipelines. 
Measurement and sampling techniques were conducted syste.natically in order to provide 
three control locations exhibiting natural stratigraphic and morphologic characteristics 
and three pipeline ROW locations which may reveal either direct or indirect impacts 
(Figure 7.22). Specifically, data collection and analysis was designed to test the 
hypotheses that: 


1. Installation of the L23, L24, and L25 pipelines has disrupted longshore 
sediment transport and resulted in a change in the slope of the beach 


face and produced escarp.nents. 


2. Pipeline installation has changed the lithologic and textural 
characteristics within the three corridors yielding unconsolidated 
sediments which allow for the development of new channels and tidal 


passes. 


3. The L23, L24, and L25 pipeline corridors will accumulate sand from 
washover process, thus causing the sand to be lost to the longshore 
sediment transport system. 


4. Pipeline installation segments the barrier beach allowing for the 
development of new channels and tidal passes. 


Geologic field data was obtained from the study area along the axis of the three pipeline 
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Pigure 7.22. Locatior of field sampling stations in the Strandplain-Chenier Plain 
System. 
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ROW which run nearly perpendicular to the shoreline and along control transects which 
run parallel to the pipeline ROW (Figure 7.22). The control transects were spaced inidway 
between the pipeline ROW. Beach profiles, using the standard transit and stadia method, 
were obtained along all of the transects except for Station C4 to provide comparative 
topographic data. Two vibracores were taken along each transect with core locations on 
the beach and further inland at the beach/marsh interface (for all controls and L23 and 
L25) and the beach canal/interface for L24. Analysis of the sediments from the 
vibracores was acco:nplished through visual examination, x-ray radiography, photography, 
and grain-size analysis. The field sampling was done in three segments, June 8 and 9, 
1987; August 6 and 7, 1987; and April 12 and 13, 1988 because of inclement weather on 
the first two trips. 


The modern barrier facies within the study area have three major active depositional 
environments: (1) barrier sands which include beach and washover sands, (2) marsh 
deposits, and (3) Gulf bottom sediments. 


The beach and washover deposits consist chiefly of sand and shells with local occurrences 
of silt and clay. Shells are often observed as distinct layers several centimeters thick and 
are dispersed throughout the sand. Shell content ranges from 20 to 25%. Oxidation is 
common throughout the beach and washover deposits. Grain-size analysis shows a general 
coarsening-upward trend resulting from a greater concentration of shells in the front 
slope and berm deposits. These coarser particles are left as lag deposits, while finer 
sediments are washed over after most of the wave energy has been dissipated. The beach 
and washover deposits show a transitional contact seaward with Gulf bottom silty clays 
and landward with marsh deposits. These facies characteristics were observed in both the 
control stations and in the L23, L24, and L25 ROW stations with no observable variation. 


Marsh deposits cover most of the surface of Chenier Plain. Within the study area, these 
deposits consist of dark gray, organic rich clay. The dark gray color, hydrogen sulfide 
odor, and the occurrence of autogenic pyrite indicate formation under reducing 
conditions. Plant roots are common but tend to decrease in quantity with depth. Burrows 
and scattered shell fragments occur locally. Figure 7.23 A and B illustrates the two 
radiographs of marsh deposits observed in a control location (Vibracore 5) at depths of 0.6 
to 0.9 m and 0.9 to 1.2 m, respectively. 


Gulf-bottom sediments are composed of clay and silty clay and exhibit thick beds ranging 
to thin laminations. The facies occur immediately beneath the overlying marsh deposits 
and demonstrated locally abundant organic material and plant root fibers. Small, thin 
units of sand and shells occur occasionally. Laminations are parallel and scour and fill 
structures are commonly observed. Figure 7.24 A and B illustrates two radiographs of 
Gulf bottom sediments observed in a control location (Vibracore 5) at depths of 2.1 to 
2.4 m and 2.7 to 3.0 m, respectively. 


The previously described environments demonstrate a relatively simple stratigraphic 
framework. Six depositional dip cross sections were constructed in order to identify the 
natural subsurface character and any facies variation that may be associated with pipeline 
installation. These cross sections are delineated on the control and pipeline ROW 
elevational profiles (Figure 7.25). 


Cross-sections Cl, C2, and C3, respectively (Figure 7.25), are oriented along depositional 
dip and are located at distances midway between the pipeline corridors (see Figure 7.22). 
The cross sections serve as control sections and illustrate the natural stratigraphic 
sequence along the Mermentau coastline. The three cross sections show a 0.9-to-1.2-m- 
thick unit of sand which overlies fine-grained clays. Viewed in landward direction, sands, 


Figure 7.23. 


Radiographs of marsh 
deposits in  vibracore 5 
(control C3) at depths of 2.1 
to 2.4m (A) and 2.7 to 


3.0 m (B), respectively. 
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Figure 7.24. 


Radiographs of gulf bottom 
sediments in vibracore 5 
(control C3) at depths of 2.1 
to 2.4m (A) and 2.7 to 


3.0 m (B), respectively. 
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which were derived from beach overwash, thin to 0.60 m or less. Further landward, sands 
are absent and a continuous sequence of marsh and Gulf bottom clays are observed. 
Seaward of the beach, sands thin again to 0.6 m or less and pass transitionally into Gulf 
bottom silty clays. 


The cross section for L24 (Figure 7.25) is oriented along depositional dip and illustrates a 
stratigraphy similar to that of the control sections. A 1.5-to-1.8-m-thick unit of sand 
which thins landward to 0.6 m overlies clays of marsh and Gulf-bottom origin. Thin sand 
stringers are observed in vibracore 13 at a depth of 0.3 to 0.6 m below mean low Gulf. 
Sands thin in a seaward direction and pass transitionally into Gulf bottom silty clays. 


The cross section for L23 (Figure 7.25) is oriented along depositional dip and illustrates a 
stratigraphy somewhat different than the control cross sections. The cross section shows 
a relatively thin (0.3 to 0.6 m) unit of sand overlying marsh and Gulf bottom clays. Sands 
thin in a landward direction and are absent at the vibracore 10 station. This thin unit of 
sand shows a distinctly smaller volume of sand at the berm as compared to the control 
counterparts and accounts for the absence of washover sands at the vibracore 10 location. 
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Figure 7.25. Depositional dip sections for the pipeline ROW (L23, L24, L25) and 
controls (C1, C2, C3) depicted in relation to elevational profiles taken at 
these sites (see Figure 7.22 for location). 
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The cross section for L25 (Figure 7.23) shows a stratigraphy similar to that seen in the 
cross section for L23. A thin unit of sand (0.3 to 0.6 m) overlies marsh and Gulf-bottom 
clays and becomes absent at the vibracore 11 station. Sands thin in a seaward direction 
also and pass transitionally into Gulf-bottom, silty clays. 


The Mermentau beach area is a low-profile, wave-dominated barrier beach currently 
experiencing shoreline erosion. Erosion in the dominant physical processes along the 
beach and pipeline installation is examined in relation to this process. 


A comparative analysis between the beach profiles along the control transects and the 
pipeline ROW indicates that the installation of pipelines has not accelerated shoreline 
erosion. Profiles C1, C2, and C3 (Figure 7.25) illustrate a relatively steeply dipping beach 
face and a berm crest ranging from 0.6 to 0.9 m above mean low Gulf. This steep beach 
face is a result of the normal erosive action taking place along the shoreline. Shoreward 
of the berm crest, the slope flattens and dips gently landward. Profile L23 (Figure 7.25) 
exhibits characteristics similar to the C2 and C3 profiles. The beach face shows a 
relatively steep dip and has a berm crest approximately 0.9 m above mean low gulf (MLG). 
Profile L24 (Figure 7.23) displays a more steeply inclined beach face, similar to those 
characteristics observed in profile C1. The berm crest approaches 1.2m above MLG. 
Profile L25 (Figure 7.25) shows a relatively steep slope on the beach face which is 
comparable to the Cl and C3 profiles. The berm crest is approximately 0.9m above 
MLG. No major escarpments were observed along the beach face at any of the pipeline 
corridors. Accordingly, accelerated shoreline erosion is not observed to be an impact as a 
result of the installation of the L23, L24, and L25 pipelines. 


Installation of the L25 pipeline has not changed the lithologic and textural characteristics 
of the sediment. The cross section for L24 has shown a relatively thick (1.5 to 1.8 m) unit 
of sand overlying marsh and Gulf bottom clays, comparable to the cross sections for Cl, 
C2, and C3. Installation of the L23 and L24 pipelines has created a change in the 
lithologic and textural characteristics of the sediments within the corridors. The cross 
sections for L23 and L25 display pipeline corridors filled with fine-grained sediment and 
capped by a thin 0.3 to 0.6 m unit of sand. In the case of L25, this infill is the result of 
backfilling of the push-pull ditch with marsh substrate capped by finer-grained silt and 
clay taken from adjacent borrow pits. The thin beach cay may result from the fact that 
the shrub-covered levee retards sand movement inland along the ROW. This change in the 


character of sediments (i.e, thickness of sand body) makes the pipeline more susceptible 
to the development of channels and tidal passes because these unconsolidated sediments 


are more easily eroded. Although these corridors may appear to be weak areas, evidence 
of channelization along the ROW is not observed. Morphologically, the L23 and L25 
pipeline corridors are similar to the control stations, displaying simple washover fans 
fronting a marsh. Furthermore, the corridors have filled in with silty clay and clay, as 
opposed to remaining open to the Gulf and susceptible to continued erosion. 


In summary, the L23, L24, and L25 pipeline corridors have been filled with silty clay and 
clay and are generally indistinguishable from the adjacent marsh. Washover sands are not 
found within the corridors except as would normally occur along the beach face. 
Consequently, the L23, L24, and L25 pipeline corridors have not acted as sediment sinks 
and do not remove any sand from the longshore sediment transport system. Furthermore, 
there has been no development of new channels or tidal inlets at these three cuts. 
Washover sands are con! s across the axis of the corridors. While the installation of 
the L24 and L25 pipeline roduced a potentially weak area because of the presence of 
a thin sand unit at the h, natural washover processes have maintained continuity 
along the shoreline. 
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Hydrologic Impacts 


The hydrologic impacts postulated for L23, L24, and L25 are centered eround changes in 
the nearshore bathymetry because the study was intended to focus at the beach. Linear 
features perpendicular to the shoreline, such as trenches and spoil deposits, are expected 
to adversely affect the longshore movement of sediment. Man-made structures at the 
shoreline affect sediment transport. Furthermore, it has been noted that flotation 
channels produ:’* conditions conducive to washouts and tidal inlet formation. 


On June 8, 1988, the study site was reached via a shell road constructed between La. 
Hwy. 82 and the Gulf to provide access to drilling sites in the marsh. Observations were 
made and recorded at pipeline landfalls L23, L24, L25, and at control points C1, C2, and 
C3. Elevation profiles from the surf zone into the marsh (or canal) were made at each 
site (Figures 7.25). Water and soil salinity were measured with a refractometer at L23 


and L24, respectively, and in the surf zone. 


On August 6 and 7, 1987, the site was visited again but by boat because the shell roed was 
inaccessible. Fathometer profiles were made perpendicular to the beach at L23, L24, 
L25, and C3. The profiles were taken from approximately 304 m offshore to within about 
30 to 61 m of the shoreline. High waves and surf conditions lead to termination of the 
survey, thus precluding the taking of bathymetric profiles for Cl and C2. Readings of the 
tide staff on the Mermentau River at La. Hwy. 82 were taken twice each day during the 
field investigations. The datum on this staff is MLG. The fathometer and beach profiles 
were calibrated to this datum. 


The qualitative field observations of June 8 immediately shed doubt upon some of the 
hypotheses. At L25, two of the alternating borrow ponds nearest the Gulf were filled and 
vegetated by smooth cordgrass. At L24, the beach berm fronting the push point flotation 
canal did not appear to be a weak point exposing a breach in the shoreline. A water 
sample taken in the push-pull ditch behind the bulkhead of the flotation canal showed a 
salinity of 16 ppt. The salinity in the surf was 12.8 ppt, thus indicating the canal is not 
connected directly to the Gulf. The flotation canal of L23 was infilled with sediment 
from the beach to the inland bulkhead and about half of the area was covered with salt 
marsh vegetation, primarily smooth cordgrass. The salinity of the free soil water in the 
infilled canal (L23) was 10.2 ppt. The elevation difference between the higher beach rim 
vegetation and the infilled canal was 0.12 m. 


The beach/bathymetric profiles are shown in Figure 7.26. There are no differences in 
bathymetry beyond 152m from the shoreline among the four transects. The depth 
increases from 1.06m at 152m to 1.6m at 305m for a slope of approximately 0.4%. 
Shoreward of 152 m, L25 exhibits a slightly elevated bottom as compared to C3. This is 
possibly an erosion-resistant remnant of the single, raised spoil ridge evident on shore. 
The L24 profile shows a very steep beach face and erosion scarp into the surf zone with a 
clay substrate characterized by potholes, again the remains of a spoil bank. L23 stands 
out from the others because of the presence of a steel sheet pile bulkhead, exposed and 
deteriorating in the gulf. The depths in front of and behind the bulkhead are probably 
produced by its funneling effect on the longshore current. However, L23 exhibits the 
flattest beach face and the highest, widest berm crest of the three pipelines. 


In summary, noticeable bathymetric impacts are restricted to the zone within 152 m of 
shore. Spoil banks of compacted clay, which are relatively erosion-resistant, may 
influence longshore sediment transport to a small degree. Flotation canals in this area 
have not caused washouts or formation of tidal inlets. 
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Vegetative Impacts 


Pipeline impacts to the barrier beaches of the Strandplain-Chenier Plain System were 
hypothesized to be primarily of a physical nature such as: (1) weakening of the shoreline, 
because of destruction of vegetation which results in increased shoreline erosion in the 
pipeline corridor, and (2) lowering of beach and berm elevations, causing increased 
overwash, thereby affecting dune community structure. 


Vegetation transects were made on June 8, 1988, at the landfall of pipelines L23, L24, and 
L25 (Figure 7.22). Four control transects were sampled: east of L25, west of L23, and at 
the mid-points between L23-L24 and L24-L25, as calculated by the odometer of the 
survey vehicle. Transects were established parallel to the shoreline on the berm crest at 
each site. Seven stations, each with two replicates, were made. For pipeline sites, 
Station "a" was always in the center of the ROW, with Stations "b" and "e" at 30 m, "c" 
and "f" at 60 m, and "d" and "g" at 90 m on each side of Station "a." 


Percent cover for each replicate (14 per transect) was recorded using the 1-m? quadrant, 
as previously described. The sparse and ephemeral nature of the berm vegetation made 
estimation of standing crop Sicmass of no use to the study with regard to pipeline 
impacts. Therefore, clipped picts were not sampled. The scope of the present study 
limited the investigation of impacts in Louisiana to the barrier beach and barrier island 
habitats, so no transects were placed in the marshes landward of the active beach. 
However, field observations of the marshes were recorded and will be discussed below. 


Statistical analyses of percent cover included calculation of 95% confidence intervals for 
each transect. Cnbined data of percent cover for control versus pipeline were analyzed 
in a paired t-test. 


Results of the vegetation transects are shown on Table 7.4. The most obvious fact is that 
there is a high percentage of bare ground (mostly sand) at all transects. The maximum 
plant cover of about 18% occurred at L23, and it was primarily the annual grass sea 


purslane (Sesuvium ). Wave overwash of this berm environment is 
frequent, leaving no ods of time for plant succession to occur. As seen in 


Figure 7.27, there is no significant pattern in plant coverage from east to west across the 
field site, nor are there significant differences between pipeline and adjacent control 
transects. The analysis of the combined data for control versus pipeline percent cover 
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tr ge that there is no significant effect of the pipelines on the berm vegetation 
Table 7.4). 


The marsh directly behind the overwash zone at the control stations is characterized as a 
high marsh or sea rim marsh (O'Neal 1949). The dominant species is saltgrass. Field 
observations denote the firmness of this marsh and the numerous shallow hoofprints of 
cattle as an indication of trafficability. At pipeline sites, the same zone is characterized 
by linear flanking spoil banks dominated by marshelder and/or marsh grading into mud 
flats and finally into the remnant shallow water of the original flotation canal (L23), 
flotation push-point canal for the push-pull ditch (L24), or borrow pit (L25). As stated 
previously, there is a 0.12-m elevation difference between the marsh of the infilled 
excavations and the sea rim marsh. The linear extent of infill was greatest at L23, where 
the former flotation canal was not bulkheaded for a long distance inland, and least at L24 
where the flotation push point was blocked by a bulkhead about 91 m inland from the 
beach. This longer expanse of fill may be partially a reflection of the fact that L23 is 10 
years older than L24. 


Mississippi Delta System 
Description for L86, L87, and Muskrat Line 


The two separate sites chosen for field studies in the Mississippi Delta System are in 
south-certral Louisiana west of the active Mississippi River Delta. The barrier beach 
study site near Bay Morehand between Pass Fourchon and Belle Pass on the 
Caminada/Moreau Headland was ted the Belle Pass site and is located in the 
vicinity of 29°6'N latitude, and 2'°W longitude in Lafourche Parish, Louisiana 
(Figure 7.28). While the condition of 10 pipelines was investigated, detailed analyses were 
provided for lines labeled L86 and L87. 


Grand Terre Island was chosen as a representative field site for barrier islands in the 
Mississippi Delta System. The site is located at 29°17'N latitude, and 89°S6'W longitude in 
Jefferson Parish, Louisiana (Figure 7.28). Field investigations were undertaken along a 
pipeline known as the "Muskrat Line,” which ran parallel along the back side of the island. 


The study area is the remnant of a formerly active delta lobe of the Bayou Lafourche . 


distributary channel. The Late Lafourche delta lobe was abandoned approximately 300 to 
400 years B.P., resulting in subsidence and marine reworking of the area and ultimately 
transformation into an erosional headland (Morgan 1974). Sediment is dispersed from the 
headland through the longshore sediment transport process and accumulates in downdrift 
spits and tidal inlets. The Caminada-Moreau Coast is a low-lying transgressive barrier 
beach which fronts the Bayou Lafourche erosional headland. The beach is essentially a 
thin, continuous washover sheet with marsh deposits cropping out on the seaward side of 
the beach face. The shoreline demonstrates a predominantly landward retreat as a resuit 
of subsidence and marine reworking (Gerdes 1982). 


Grand Terre is a transgressive barrier island representing a flanking berrier island 
associated with the erosional headland of the Plaquemines delta lobe, abandoned 
approximately 400 to 600 years B.P. (Penland et al. 1987). The island system is also 
located in south-central Louisiana, immediately west of the active Mississippi River. The 
island exhibits a thin, sandy beach which fronts marsh and bay environments. A series of 
regressive beach ridges is observed throughout the body of the island which demonstrate a 
western progradation from an eastern sediment source. The shoreline shows a 
predominantly landward retreat, while littoral sediment transport displays an east-west 
bidirectional pattern. 


# FIELD SITES 
“& OCS PIPELINES 
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The Belle Pass site contains two general soil types, Scatlake muck and Felicity loamy fine 
sand (USDA, Soil Conservation Service 1984). Scatlake muck consists of level, poorly 
drained, semifluid muck and mucky clay underlain in many areas by semifluid fine sand or 
loamy sand. These soils support saline marsh vegetation. The Felicity series is gently 
sloping, saline, sandy soil found on the beaches. Soil information for the Grand Terre 
study site is unavailable but is assumed to be similar to that for the Belle Pass study site. 


A dune plant assemblage is located inland from the barren beach face at the Fourchon 
include wiregrass, bitter panicum, seashore 
endelssohn et al. 1987). Behind the dune vegetation 


or 
field site is on the back side of the island and includes saline marsh and 
spoil bank habitats. The dominant marsh plant is smooth cordgrass. From the marsh to 
the top of the highest spoil banks, a series of plant assemblages are encountered. The 
base of the spoil bank is covered largely by wiregrass, saltgrass, saltwort, glasswort, and 
in some locations black mangrove. Between 0.2 and 0.6 m above marsh level, marshelder 
and rattlebox (Sesbania drummondii) dominate and above 0.6 m are found toothache tree, 
lantana (Lantana " creosotebush (Larrea tridentata). 


The Belle Pass and Grand Terre study areas experience diurnal tides with a daily range of 
2.7 to 0.3m. The tidal signal is often masked by the strong winds of frontal systems in 
the spring and fall. Waves average 0.4 m in height and approach the shoreline from the 
east and southeast. Longshore currents tend to diverge at a point several miles northeast 
of Belle Pass and generally move to the southwest in the vicinity of Belle Pass. 


Grand Terre Island forms the east side of Barataria Pass which dominates the hydrology of 
the field site. The wave energy on the beach at Grand Terre is less than at Fourchon 
oecause of the sheltering effect of the protruding Mississippi River delta and the 
curvature of the offshore bathymetry. However, considerable wave energy impacts the 
back of the island when north winds associated with cold fronts blow across the open 
waters of Barataria Bay. Longshore currents move to the northeast and have transported 
sufficient sediment to form a spit on the eastern end of the island. 


History end Interpreted Changes 


gas pipeline (L86) installed by Tennessee Gas Pipeline Company in 1961 

from a platform in Bay Marchand Block 5 and goes to the company's Louisiana 

Coastal Line (Line 500-1) south of Leeville (Figure 7.28). However, for purposes of this 

study, the line (known as Louisiana Coastal-Bay Marchand Block 5) is considered to be an 

ee a a 
Isle 47. 


No detailed information on pipeline construction was available from the operator or 
published documents. However, aerial photo analysis (Figure 7.29), personal 
communication (Jones 1988), and field inspection in December 1987 reveal that this 
pipeline was placed in a flotation canal, making landfall approximately 244m west of 
Belle Pass. Continuous spoil banks flank both sides of the canal. Pairs of dams were 
originally placed on the canal at each water body crossing and at regular intervals along 
the canal. One can assume that the canal was also dammed near its juncture with the 
Gulf. At the time of the field investigation in December 1987, L86 was dammed near the 
Gulf but its surface ROW at the Gulf traversed a reconstructed beach of wave-reworked 
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1887- 1 1934-1|1955-| 1969-|1974-°|1978-" 1963-11934-|1974- 

Pipeline 1934 | 1955 | 1969] 1974 | 1978 | 1983 1985 | 1974) 1985 
Les: 

Control Wi -44 -14 0 -35 -12 -26 -27 0 -21 

FOW -43 -13 -8 -35 -12 -22 -36 | -14 | -21 
— — — — — — 
—— -4 -16 -§ -36 -1 14 -40 | -15 | -18 
Les: 

Control Wi -41 -16 -12 -36 -15 -1 418 | -17 +8 

ROW -40 -14 -17 -60 +15 0 +52 | -21 +14 

Control E -36 -17 -17 -24 +42 -18 +60 | -18 | +24 


. period of spoil deposition west of Belle Pass 


L85 constructed in 1968 
L86 constructed in 1961 
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spoil in front of the Belle Pass wing jetty, a product of the maintenance dredging of Belle 


within 152m of either side of the L386 ROW is 

impacted area. A 152-m distance was selected for 

of the Belle Pass Channel obscures a control placed 

the period 1934-1974, the western control experienced an 
18 m/yr, but between 1974 and 1985 there was an average 


accretion rate of 24 m/yr for the second period. 


the eastern control site had a shoreline retreat rate 
influenced shoreline change at this site. 


introduced from channel maintenance operations 
some extent, jetty-impacted, 
slowed the historic rate of retreat further wes 


- In contras 

period, 
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only 
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of time. 


to coastal processes at both the control and the ROW. 
to the sediment source being periodically added to the 


and -21 m/yr between 1974 and 1985. During these same 


time, the western control change rate was 0 m/yr and -21 m/yr, respectively, 
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similar size and construction but located approximately 1,052m west of L86 is more 
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in 1987, it was evident that all other 
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a state-sponsored beach restoration measure aimed at combating the 
exceedingly high rate of erosion in the area. However, no details of this project or 
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A comparison of shoreline 
approximately 610 m east and west 


is midway between that of the east and west control indicating that the jetty placement 


control and least nearest the jetty (Table 7.6). The retreat rate of the shore at the ROW 
influences shorcline change updrift more than the presence of a pipeline crossing. 


Dams were 


th Barataria Bay and a historic canal (from 
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expanded on the western end of the island near Fort Livingston (Figure 7.32). 


The slight increase in island area 


these data reveals that the island has decreased in area as a result of shoreline erosion 


pictographs (Ammann 1955/56, NASA 1983) and 7.5-minute habitat maps prepared from 
along the beach and back bay shores (Table 7.7). 


Comparison of historic (USC&GS 1932) and recent (USGS 1971) maps and aerial 
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Figure 7.30. Aerial photograph of landfall location for 
pipelines L87 through L94 (see Figure 7.28 
for location) (NASA 1974). 


Table 7.6. Comparison of Shoreline Retreat Rates at L67 ROW and 
Controis for Selected Periods. 


Shoreline Change in M/Yr 
Pipeline Pre-| Post] Net 
Cene Canal |Chan 


1887 -/1934-|1956-|1960-/1974-11934-1974-|1687- 

87 1934/1956 /1969/ 1974/1985/1974| 1985/ 1985 
| __FOW -7 | -6 | -4 | -1 [| -; [ -6 [| .1 [| <5 
Control W -@ | -7 | -4 | -2 [-06] -6 | 06] -6 
Control E -6 | -6 | -7 [| -4 | -2 | -6 | -2 | -6 
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between 1932 and 1955/56 may be a reflection of different interpretative techniques used 
to construct the USC&GS map (1932) and not an actual increase in land area. 


The Muskrat Line canal and associated spoil banks have maintained approximately the 
same percentage of island habitat area for 1971 and 1983 (approximately 18 ac or 2.2% 
and 20 ac or 2.8%, respectively), thus indicating that the canal-spoil complex has not 
eroded significantly within the island system of beach-dune-marsh/shrub and other non- 
muskrat line canal complex habitats. It is unknown whether the perimeter canal dams 
have had to be replaced since construction, but both the perimeter and interior dams 
appear to have remained at the original construction place. The width of the canal was 
measured to be about 35 m in 1971 and approximately 31 m in 1983, a difference that 
could be attributed to measurement error. This latter width is consistent with the 
average width of about 30m measured during field investigations in December 1987, 
indicating little change in canal width over the past 16 years. If the original width had 
been 20m, or comparable to that of the canal shown under construction on the 
Amman 1955/56 photo mosaic, the canal width would have increased by 55% over 31 


years. 


The 1983 aerial photograph documents that the eastern segment of the canal has been 
filled with sand from the spit forming on this end of the island. No dams are visible on 
this segment of the canal and spoil banks appear to be absent. Field verification of aerial 
photo interpretations in December of 1987 revealed that a salt marsh occupied the bed of 
the former eastern end of the canal and a small, extremely shaiiow, tidal channel 
meandered through the center of this unfilled canal (Figure 7.33). The western segment 
of the canal had shallowed within the bulkheaded portions of the canal but spoil banks 
were still high and continuous (Figure 7.34). 


Geologic Impacts 


Field studies within the Mississippi Delta System were designed to investigate 
morphologic and stratigraphic variation in transgressive barrier beach and barrier island 
settings which may result from pipeline installation. Impacts to be expected at the field 
site near Belle Pass include: 


1. Disruption of longshore sediment movement as evidenced by changes in 
the slope of the beach face and formation of escarpments. 


2. Changes in the lithologic and textural characteristics within the pipeline 
ROW as evidenced by unconsolidated sediments which allow for the 
development of new channels and tidal passes through the beach and 
marsh. 


3. Sand accumulation in the pipeline ROW from washover processes. 


4. Segmentation of the barrier beach by an open canal which accelerates 
erosion and results in the development of new channels and tidal passes. 


Impacts 2 and 3 were hypothesized to occur at Grand Terre also. In addition, the Muskrat 
Line canal on Grand Terre is oriented shore-parallel. The impact of the shore-parallel 
pipeline has been noted to cause greater environmental damage than shore-normal 
pipelines because of the greater lateral extent and open condition which allows the canal 
to act as a sediment sink for washover materials, thus removing them from the littoral 


transport zone. 


LA 


Table 7.7. Comparison of Habitat Change on Grand Terre: 1932, 1956, 
1971, and 1983. 
| 1932 1956 | 1971 1983 j 
Habitat | we % Ha | % | He | % Hea | & | 
Salt_Marsh/Mangrove | 272] 7 TT 51) 1471 4 129) 4 
Vegetated Dunes/Swales | 46] 1 96] 25] _84}_2 55] 1 
Vv Backshore OuneFia -- | _ 6 7] 2 i 3 
Sand Beach/Spit 2 € 44] 11 31] 9 3 12) 
2 5 1 5 1 5 1s} = § 
1} <1 4 1 17] ~#§ 13) 4 
ee “ 2] <i 2] <1 
2° 4 1 11} 3 13) 5 
. ° is} 4 14) § 
° " <1} <1 1} <1 
364 387 329 285 
4 4 
g 6 
3 1 1 
a — Seek 1 1 2 <1 
3 4 
Figure 7.31. Construction of an unknown pipeline Spo: 7 7 
across Grand Terre in 1956 (Ammann  [_Canai “8° Spo: 4 1 2 
1955/56). 
|[LWF: Louisiana Wildlife and Fisheries 
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Figure 7.32. Appearance of the "Muskrat Line" and 
other cultural features on Grand Terre 
in 1983 (NASA 1983). 
 ° aan 
& fd 


Figure 7.34. 
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Western entrance of the Muskrat Line through 
Grand Terre. A low, earthen-shell bulkhead, 
vegetated with smooth cordgrass is in the 
foreground and shrub-tree vegetated spoil banks 
flank the north and south sides of the canal. 
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The geologic data E.e. vibracores) are collected at the Belle Pass and Grand Terre site 
between November 29 and December 1, 1987. While elevation and bathymetric profiles 
and vegetation sampling was undertaken on December 8 and 9, 1987, vibracores (F7 and 
F8) were taken at the berm crest and beach-marsh contact, respectively, along the axis of 
the L87 pipeline which runs obliquely to the shoreline (Figure 7.35). The control transects 
were located approximately 1,219 m (F4 and FS) and 2,438 m westward (F1, F2, F3) from 
the pipeline corridor. Beach profiles using the standard transit and stadia method were 

in the vicinity of the pipeline ROW (FD) and at a control location approximately 
860 m west (FC) of the ROW in order to provide comparative topographic data for this 
segment of the Belle Pass site. The FD profile was located in the ROW of a filled canal 
and reflects the topographic profile that is characteristic of flotation canals like L85 that 
have plugged naturally. Visual observations of the L87 ROW revealed that the 
topographic profile of the ROW corresponded closely to that of the control FC. These 
elevational profiles were taken by another field team, and an elevational profile was not 
made at FD because darkness descended before the survey could be made. 


Vibracores were also taken along the ROW and a control for pipeline L86. However, 
review of collateral and field data indicated this site had been heavily impacted by other 
factors, such as cross-canal rig access dredging, construction of wing jetties, and 
deposition and reworking of Belle Pass maintenance dredge material. These cores, 
therefore, were not analyzed. However, beach profiles and vegetation samples were 
taken at the L86 site and will be discussed later. 


Geologic data from the Grand Terre area were obtained along the axis of the Muskrat 
Line ROW (vibracores #1 through #4) which trends roughly parallel to the back bay 
shoreline, and along the marsh-Barataria Bay shore (vibracores #5 and #6) approximately 
244 m north of and parallel to the ROW corridor (Figure 7.36). Four elevational profiles 
(GTA through GTD) were taken at regular intervals across the pipeline corridor on the 
western portion of Grand Terre in order to provide comparative topographic data. 
Analysis of the sediments from the vibracores was accomplished through visual 


examination, x-ray radiography, photography, and grain-size analysis. 


The modern barrier shoreline within the study area at the Belle Pass site on the 
Caminada-Moreau headland is composed of three major depositional environments: 
barrier sands comprised of washover sediments, marsh, and open-water bodies. The 
barrier beach is composed of fine-grained, moderate to well-sorted washover sands. 
Morphologically, the beach ranges from areas of continuous dunes to washover terraces 
and washover sheets. The morphology is controlled by the availability of sand within the 
littoral transport system, while the beach face slope is the dominant factor controlling 
the occurrence of local overwash. The beach displays a transition from washover sheet to 
continuous dune morphology at the terminal ends of the Caminada-Moreau headland 
consistent with the pattern of longshore sediment transport. Sands are generally parallel, 
laminated with low-anglie discordances, but locally exhibit ripple cross-laminations and 
scour and fill structures. Shells, shell fragments, and burrows are abundant. The 
washover sands extend an average of 18 to 21 m from the still water level to the beach 
crest and exhibit a relatively steep beach slope face (4 to 7 degrees). Figure 7.37A and B 
illustrates two radiographs of washover sediments which transitionally grade into 
interlaminated sands, silts, and clays observed in the L87 control vibracores F1 and F5 at 
@ depth of 1.0 to 1.4 m and 0.6 to 0.9 m, respectively. 


Open-water and interdistributary bay sequences are associated with the remnant Bay 
Marchand. Approximately 125 years ago, this bay was open to the Gulf (Gerdes 1982). 
Rapid erosion has reduced the total bay area, and accumulation of coarse-grained 
sediments has led to the formation of bay mouth bars. The bay fill deposits consist of 
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Figure 7.35. Location of field sampling stations near Belle Pass in the 
Mississippi Delta System. 
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Figure 7.36. Location of the field sampling stations on Grand Terre 
in the Mississippi Delta System. 
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finely laminated, silty clay, and clay-lenticular laminae of sandy silt occur locally. Scour 
features and ripple cross-laminations are also common and are produced by tidal currents 
or currents produced by overflow during high water stages. Marsh sediments are 
lithologically similar to the open-water deposits and are generally brackish to saline and 
vary according to local salinity conditions. The deposits consist predominantly of silty 
clay with in situ and detrital organic material. The sediments are horizontally laminated, 
although bioturbation by plants and burrowing organisms obliterates most primary 
sedimentary structures. Minor scattered shell fragments occur locally. Figure 7.38A and 
B illustrates two radiographs of marsh and open-water sediments observed in vibracures 
F6 (west of L87 ROW) and F7 (L87 ROW) at depths of 0.3 to 0.6m and 1.2 to 1.5m, 
respectively. Gradational units of interlaminated sand, silt, and clay are associated with 
the interface between washover and bay/marsh environments. 


Lithologically and texturally, the sediments within the control cores and the L87 pipeline 
ROW test cores are environmentally consistent. No major variation in composition or 
grain size is observed. Sediments within the pipeline corridor, however, display a 
variation in thickness trend in their vertical sequence from their control counterparts, 
reflecting a significant change in the local depositional history. A much thinner unit of 
overlying sand is observed within the L87 ROW (vibracore F8 at 0.6 to 0.9m) 
_— while at depth (2.1 to 2.4 m), the sediments become much coarser (Figure 
7.39B). 


Four beach profiles (FA through FD) were taken within the study area and represent four 
segments of the beach impacted by a different combination of natural and man-influenced 
activities (Figure 7.40). Profiles FA and FB follow the L86 pipeline ROW and control, 
respectively, over the beach that has been created in front of the Belle Pass west wing 
jetty (rock revetment) with maintenance dredged material taken from Belle Pass. Despite 
its location immediately west of the Belle Pass jetty, wave action has created a well- 
developed forebeach at each site. The FA profile located in the wave shadow zone of the 
west jetty has a steep beach slope of 33°. The FB profile located 152 m, west of FA has 
gentler beach slope of 25° but a wave cut escarpment of 60° midway of the forebeach. 

a result of waves being refracted around the west jetty, which 


Profile FC is a natural profile E.e. control for the L87 pipeline) which developed as the 
shoreline moved into Bay Marchand. The forebeach slopes gently seaward at a 27° angie 
and a small foredune, approximately 1.6 m above marsh level, is located 45 m inland of 
the forebeach. The area between the foredune and the remnant of Bay Morehand is 
composed of overwash sands which have a stepped appearance. This beach-berm complex 
is approximately 120 m wide. 


Profile FD was taken immediately west of the L87 ROW, but it is within a flotation canal 
that has been infilled by overwash sediments and topped by beach sand. The steeper (45° 
angie) sloping forebeach corresponds closest to that found at profile FA. This may be a 
result of the fact that both beaches developed in deeper water rather than over a marsh 
substrate. The beach berm is lower (1.3 m) and not set back as far as the berm in profile 
FC. Behind the beach, the profile flattens and slopes gently (5° angie) landward showing 
the transition from washover sands into the shallowing, infilling flotation canal behind the 
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Pigure 7.48. Beach elevation profiles for Belle Pass site taken at the L86 ROW and control, the L87 control, and at a 


filled Mfotation canal west of L387. 
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beach. The entire canal plug, consisting of beach-berm and overwash flat, is 
approximately 117 m wide. 


The previously described environments along the Caminada-Moreau coast reveal a 
relatively straightforward stratigraphic framework. Two depositional dip sections and one 
depositional strike section were constructed in order to display the natural subsurface 
character and any facies variation that may be associated with pipeline construction. 


Cross section A-A' (Figure 7.41A) serves as a control cross section and demonstrates a 
continuous 1.2-to-1.8-m thick layer of sand overlying a relatively thick clay unit. 
Interlaminated sands and clays seen in vibracore 5 exemplify the interrelationship 
between barrier washover sediments deposited within the marsh and open-water 
environments. 


Cress section B-B' (Figure 7.41B) also is oriented along depositional dip and runs along the 
axis of the L87 pipeline ROW. The cross section shows an upper unit of sand 
approximately 0.6 m thick and continuous between vibracores 7 and 8. Below this sand is 
a 1.2-m-thick unit of silty clay. The silty clay overlies a unit again composed of fine 
sand. The section indicates that after initial construction of the pipeline, the corridor 
was partly filled with fine sand. Finer grained sediments began to fill in the corridor and 
rest conformably on top of the sand. The uppermost unit represents washover sands which 
filled the ROW corridor that remained open after backfilling. These uppermost sands are 
correlative with the sands obscured within the control cross sections and demonstrate a 
notable facies variation with its control counterparts. 


While the actual rate of shoreline erosion cannot be determined by a one-to-two-day field 
study, the observed morphologic and stratigraphic characteristics can indicate the types 
of physical processes operating. The beach face at the L87 pipeline is much steeper than 
the slope of the beach face at the control location. Although this is not an actual 
escarpment, the steeper beach face indicates a greater relative degree of shoreline 
erosion than the control counterpart. 


Installation of the L87 pipeline has changed the lithologic and textural characteristics of 
the sediments within the corridor as compared to the control location. The uppermost 
unit of sand within the corridor is only 0.6 to 0.9 m thick compared to the control station, 
which measures sand thickness from 1.2 to 1.8 m (Figure 7.41). Finer-grained sediments 
such as clay and silty clay are found closer to the surface and are more susceptible to 
erosion and breaching from storm activity. The absence of a back-beach water body, such 
as a bay or lagoon, means that formation of a channel or inlet is unlikely. Therefore, 
while installation of the L87 pipeline has created a weak area, any breach in the beach at 
this crossing site that would form from storm activity will likely be filled in by washover 
sands. 


The L87 pipeline ROW has been filled with silty clay and sand along the shoreline and 
demonstrates no development of a new channel or tidal inlet. Washover sands are 
continuous across the axis of the corridor and there is no evidence of change in integrity. 
The installation of the L87 pipeline has led to the development of a weak area but natural 
washover processes maintain continuity along the shoreline. 


The modern coastal facies within the study area at Grand Terre include four major 
depositional envirorments: barrier beach, marsh, open-water bodies, and beach ridges. 
The pipeline ROW does not pass through the barrier beach environment and, consequently, 
this system will not tbe discussed in detail. It is sufficient to note that the barrier beach is 
composed of sand and shells and demonstrates a predominantly landward retreat. 
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Figure 7.41. | Depositional dip sections for L87 control (A-A") and L87 ROW (B-B") showing differences in stratigraphy. 
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Morphologic and sedimentologic characteristics are similar to the Caminada-Moreau 
barrier beach. 


Open-water body deposits are associated with the local lakes and interdistributary bays 
which were present during the initial phases of delta and barrier island development. 
Sediments consist of finely laminated, silty clay and clay. Deposits are locally burrowed 
and often contain abundant shell fragments. Local scour features and ripple cross- 
laminations are also common. Figure 7.42A and B illustrates two radiographs of open- 
water sediments observed in vibracores 1 (ROW) and 5 (control) at depths of 2.4m to 
2.7 m and 1.5 m to 1.8 m, respectively. 


Marsh sediments occur at the sediment-water interface at or near mean sea level and 
support such vegetation as grasses and mangroves. Sediments consist of finely-laminated, 
silty clay and clay and contain abundant burrows, plant roots, and organic material shell 
fragments occur locally. Figure 7.43 illustrates a radiograph of marsh sediments observed 
in vibracore 6 at a depth of 0.3 to 0.6 m. 


The beach ridges at Grand Terre were formed from the erosion and transport of sediments 
from the Cheniere Ronquille beach ridge plain and the Plaquemines delta lobe 
distributaries. Sediment was transported westward and deposited along the eastern 
margin of Barataria Bay. Beach ridge deposits consist of fine-grained, well-sorted sand 
with scattered shell fragments. The sediments show generally parallel laminations of silt, 
clay, and organic material. Scour features, ripple cross-laminations, and burrows occur 
locally. Gradational units of interlaminated sand, silt, and clay are associated with the 
interface between beach ridge and interdistributary bay environments. Figure 7.44A and 
B illustrates two radiographs of interlaminated sediments illustrative of beach ridge and 
bay environments. These sediments were obtained from vibracores 4 and 1 obtained from 
the east and west segments of the Muskrat Line canal at depths of 1.2 to 1.5 m and 0.3 to 


0.6 m, respectively. 


Two depositional dip and one depositional strike cross sections were constructed for the 
Grand Terre study area in order to determine the natural stratigraphic framework and to 
display any facies variation that may be associated with pipeline construction. The 
position and widths of landforms such as canal, spoil bank, and marsh were taken from a 
USGS topographic map, while elevations were acquired from field surveys. 


Cross section A-A' (Figure 7.45A) is oriented along depositional dip and shows vibracore 2 
located within the Muskrat Line ROW corridor, while vibracore 5 is located within a 
natural depositional environment near the marsh/bay shore. Vibracore 6 shows a basal 
unit of fine sands representative of the beach ridge environment grading transitionally 
upward through interlaminated sands, silts, and clays into an upper unit of silty clay, 
which represents the marsh and open-water deposits. Sediments within the pipeline 
corridor show a basal unit of silty clay with an overlying unit of fine sand. The sand unit 
is notably thinner than that observed in vibracore 6. The rest of the sequence shows 
interlaminated sediments capped by a 1.2-m-thick unit of clay. The section demonstrates 
some stratigraphic variability with a thinner sand unit in the corridor and a basal unit of 
silty clay. Considering a maximum depth of 3m for pipeline emplacement, the cross 
section reveals relatively little stratigraphic variation. 


Cross section B-B' (Figure 7.45B) is also oriented along depositional dip and shows 
vibracore 3 located within the pipeline corridor and vibracore 5 located in a natural 
depositional setting. Vibracore 5 shows a 2.1-to-2.4-m-thick unit of fine-grained marsh 
and open-water sediments conformably overlying find sands of the beach ridge 
environment. Conversely, vibracore 3 shows a 2.7-to-3.0-m-thick unit of fine sand 
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overlying finer-grained interlaminated sands, silts, and clays. The basal unit shows silty 
clay. In this section, sand derived from the beach ridge source has filled in the area of 
the pipeline corridor. A coarsening-upward sequence is observed in vibracore 3 in 
contrast to the fining-upward sequence observed in vibracore 5. 


Cross section C-C’ (Figure 7.45C) is oriented along depositional strike and runs within and 
perallel to the pipeline ROW. The cross section shows a vertical sequence of relatively 
fine-grained sediments at the location of vibracore 1. The stratigraphy shows an 


coarser-grained 
upper portion of the canal, as seen in vibracores 3 and 4 and a portion of vibracore 1. 


Pass Abel and Quatre Bayou Pass (east of Grand Terre) are tidal inlets that originally 
breached Grand Terre more than 200 years ago (Penland 1987). The cross-sectional area 


ROW, erosional impacts are related to the current and wave processes associated with the 
enlarging tidal inlets. 


The flotation canal is blocked by shell dams on its eastern and western sides and at an 
interior water body crossing, but the canal was left unfilled. This open water canal forms 
an increased area in the land-water interface. This increase in area of the interface 
allows for more sediment reworking and increased erosion of the adjacent spoil banks. 
Vibracore data (Figure 7.45C), however, shows sediment infilling of the corridor which 
would tend to slow erosional effects, though, unlikely stop them. The pipeline ROW, 
therefore, does show an impact of continued erosion as a result of currents and waves 
from the tidal inlets reworking sediments exposed along the land-water interface. 


Weak areas or areas of instability occur within the pipeline corridor as a result of a 
change in sediment composition and texture, and in exposure to current flow and wave- 
reveal fine-grained silts and clays within the western end of 

the corridor which are more easily susceptible to breaching and scour than are the sands 
of the beach ridges. These sediments do grade laterally into sands from the beach ridges, 
to prevent scour and channelization if the 


The pipeline corridor has functioned as a sediment sink. The stratigraphy shows that sand 
is accumulating within the corridor, making it unavailable for transport within the berrier 
system at the present time. Vibracores 3 and 4 show sand which has filled in the eastern 
portion of the corridor to a depth of less than 1 ft below sea level (Figure 7.45C). As 
shoreline retreat continues at Grand Terre, the distance between the shoreline and the 
corridor is decreased, allowing more sediment to wash over into the canal. However, once 
the island erodes across the pipeline, this sediment will again enter the transport system. 
Comparing the significance of the sediment sink of the pipeline corridor to the sediment 
sink of the expanding tidal prism in Barataria Pass, the impact is relatively negligible. 
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Table 7.6. Percent Vegetation Cover and Sisnding Crop Biomass Data tor 
the Belle Pass Field Site. 


a % Cover of Species By Transeci end Station 
| Transect| FA | FA FB Fe_i| Fc | Fc FO FD 
l *— 2 1 2 JL1_ fj 2 i 2 
Species 

X IIILLLIEOEAAATOCE 

ter subulatus 7.0 

Baccharis_halimiiolia 0.5 

Batis maritima 7.0 | 38.4 

Distichiis spicata - 27.7 

photrog Curassavicum 4.0 

oC stoleniera 1.0 
Panicum amarum 05 
Sesuvium maritimum 4.0 

lid age bervirens 21.8 | 16.0 1.0 

partina_alternifiora 35.0 98.5 

partina_ pater: 7.0 | 83.5 1.5 

Sa maritima 19.8 
Standing Crop Biomass 
z/m2) * ai Sampling Station _ 
211.2 150.4 646.4 10.0 
95% C. I. (+/-) 333.3 [369.0 2224 0 [0.0 
X 


Figure 7.47. Vegetation sampling along elevation profile FD 
within infilling canal ROW west of L87. 


Vegetation sampling stations at 30 m and 60 m 
recorded no vegetation. In the foreground is a 
narrow band of smooth cordgrass located 
between the base of the berm and the bare sand 
infill of the canal. 
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Figure 7.49. 


Location of sampling stations for the Pearl River field site within the 
North Central Gulf Coast System. 
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Figure 7.50. Distribution of soil types ut the Pearl River field study site. 
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The dominant species of marsh vegetation at the field site is blackrush (Juncus 
roemerianus). Smooth cordgrass is a minor constituent with blackrush in the southern part 

primarily along the lower stream banks and lake rims. On the lower spoil 
banks and natural levees, hogceane is present, sometimes in dense, monotypic stands. In 


vicinity of the upland contact, wiregrass becomes the dominant species. This marsh 
association is typical of the Mississippi marshes in general. Eleuterius (Christmas 1973) 
reported that blackrush composed 45.3% of the total tidal marsh plant population while 
associated with smooth cordgrass (6.5%), hog cane (6%), wiregrass (7%), and 46 other 
minor species (35.2%). When consulted concerning changes in the distribution of marsh 
zones at this site since the late 1950s, Eleuterius (1988) responded that he had seen 
significant change in this area. Bilackrush was the dominant species and the area, 
general, had a quite stable substratum. — 
saline, brackish, and intermediate marsh zones in this area for purposes of comparing 
shifts in zones through time was "...difficult, if not impossible" because of salinity 
gradients and fluctuations" (Eleuterius 1988). 


The field site is situated on the border of the Pontchartrain Basin and Mississippi Sound 
and is directly east of and adjacent to the main (east) channel of the Pearl River. 
Average discharge of the Pontchartrain Basin drainage through this area has been 
estimated at 9,800 cubic feet per second (cfs) under normal conditions (van Beek et. 
al. 1982) but occasional openings of the Bonnet Carre Spillway may introduce Mississippi 
River water to the system at a rate of up to 250,000 cfs for a short period. The average 
discharge of the Pearl River has been estimated at 12,900 cfs. Regression analyses have 
shown that the Pearl River discharge is the most influential parameter in predicting 
salinities in eastern Lake Pontchartrain and Lake Borgne (van Beek et. al. 1982). The 
proximity of the field site to the Pearl River produces moderate salinities of 10 to 15 ppt 
in the marshes fringing the sound (Eleuterius and Beaugez 1979). During the period of 
field sampling (September 28 and 29, 19287), salinities ranged from 14 ppt at the shoreline 
to 11 ppt in Campbell Outside Bayou. At Campbell Inside Ba salinity was 8 ppt, while 
the upper reaches of Grand Plains Bayou had a low of 6.5 ppt Figure 7.49). 


# 


History and Interpreted Changes 
The 20-in pipeline (M1), now operated by cy Pipeline Company, was originally 
constructed in 1970 by Gulf Refinery Company to transport gasoline from the Alliance 


Refinery in Louisiana to Collins, Mississippi tneno 1988). No specific information on 
construction techniques were available from the Corps of Engineers permit files or either 
of the three companies who have operated the line at various times, including Chevron 
USA, acquired the line from Gulf Oil. Reno (1988), with Sohio, did verify that the line 
was buried about 0.9 m below the marsh surface. 


The other two pipelines investigated in the field were the 30-in (M2) and 36-in (M3) gas 

pipelines constructed by Tennessee Gas Pipeline Company in 1958 (estimated) and 1965, 

respectively. The M2 line is known as the Delta-Portland Line: No. 500-1; it transports 

gas from coastal Louisiana, including offshore areas, to Portland, Tennessee. The M3 line 

a oe ee ee Oe Oa Delta-Portland Line: 
o. 


Detailed information concerning the construction of these two lines was not available 
from the operator or Corps of Engineers’ permit files. Information on construction 
techniques and degree of environmental impact was determined from analysis of selected 
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aerial photographs (Ammann 1955/56; ASCS 1958, 1969; NASA 1985) and field 
reconnaissance undertaken in September 1987. 


The location of M1 remains visible on recent CIR photography (NASA 1985) as a very thin 
(approximately 4m wide), straight, discontinuous line stretching northward from Lake 
Borgne, approximately 430 m east of the Pearl River, across marsh covered ridges and 
swales of the Campbell Island complex, across Campbell Inside Bayou to a terrace south 
of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad. Here, the pipeline crosses the railroad at 
perpendicular angie, then recurves to resume a northward bearing. 


The Ml ROW is camouflaged by dense marsh vegetation near Lake Borgne, on the 
Campbell Island ridges, north of Campbell Inside Bayou, and on the terrace (NASA 1985). 
An initial conclusion was that this line had not completely revegetated along its entire 


North of the railroad, where wiregrass is more common, the M1 ROW is still visible but it 
appears to be thinner and more discontinuous. No dams are visible at water body 
crossings, as seen on the 1985 CIR photograph. Erosion at the ROW natural channel 
crossings appears to be random rather than occurring at all crossings and to be very 
minimal to date. Furthermore, between the railroad and Grand Plains Bayou to the north, 
numerous straight, narrow ditches flanked by round spoil deposits have been dredged in 
the vicinity of Ml. Some of these canals were dredged before 1969 and may have been 
intended for mosquito control around Ansley, a "developing" community at the time. 


While the construction of M1 does not appear to have had a major impact on this marsh to 
date, a comparison of 1955/56, 1958, 1969, and 1985 photographs reveals there has been a 
ehange in the marsh in terms of plant cover and perhaps even dominant species in some 
areas. In late 1955 and early 1956 (Ammann 1955/56), the expansive marshes in the 
region, both north and south of the railroad, had been burned, a practice commonly 


1958 (ASCS) (Figure 7.51A) revealed old burn scars and numerous muskrat houses in the 
vicinity of Campbell Island and north of the railroad track. These two 

indicate that the marshes in the swales around the ridge and north of the railroad may 
have been more low salinity brackish than saline in the mid- to late-1950's. 


By December 1969 (Figure 7.51B), there were no recent marsh burns in the area, but 
muskrat houses were still visible. Furthermore, there were numerous areas of marsh 
breakup indicative of eatouts. In addition, there were three major corridors of multiple 
marsh buggy tracks, one of which followed the general route, but slightly east of the M1 
ROW, which was to be constructed in 1970. This particular set of tracks had destroyed 


The 1985 CIR photography (Figure 7.51C) was taken at a smaller scale (1:60,000) than the 
previously discussed photographs (1:20,000 or enlargements to 1:790ft [240m]), so 
comparable comments on marsh conditions are not possible because of diminished 
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resolution. However, many of the smaller tidal channels north of the railroad now have a 


Comparison of shoreline positions on aerial photographs for 1958, 1969, and 1985 indicate 
that there has been no accelerated erosion as a result of canal construction. Shoreline 
change rates were calculated for the Ml ROW and two controls (Appendix B.4). The 
western and eastern controls were 411 m and 549 m, respectively, away from the ROW. 


M1 made landfall on an eroding marsh shoreline having no sand or shell beach. Between 
1958 and 1969 (pre-pipeline) the erosion rate was about 2 m/yr for the ROW site and the 
west control but 6 m/yr for the east control. For a period after pipeline emplacement 
(1969-1985), the erosion rate remained approximately the same for the ROW and west 
control, while the east control erosion rate decreased to 0.1 m/yr. Shoreline retreat was 
calculated using the marsh-water interface on the 1969 and 1985 photograph and the 


advances landward as the shore retreats and has obscured the location of the Ml ROW. 
There is no indenture at the ROW site to indicate accelerated erosion at that point. 


Tne 30-in (M2) and 36-in (M3) pipelines were both emplaced using flotation canals dredged 
in a northeast direction from Lake Borgne through the marsh to the terrace. An analysis 
of aerial photographs taken by the ASCS (1958, 1969) and NASA (1985) reveal the 
ee 6 
C) (Table 7.10). 


as evidenced on the 1969 photo, continuous spoil 


site of spoil deposition, existing small tidal channels were filled but five larger channels 

of M2 canal by 1969. The canal was constructed east 
of Campbell Island but cut through Campbell Outside Bayou twice, through a channel 
reach and a bend. 


The M3 canal was dredged in 1965, immediately adjacent to the east side of M2. The 1969 
photograph indicates that this alignment required dredging through a portion of the M2 
east spoil bank. This, plus the fact that all spoil from the M3 canal was deposited in a 
continuous line along its east bank, accounts for the higher and wider form of the spoil on 
the M3 east bank. At the site of deposition, this eastern spoil bank obliterated the former 
natural drainage pattern of all but three larger channels. The 1969 photograph shows that 
both the M2 and M3 spoil banks are vegetated except for a northeastern segment that had 


been dredged through the subeerial portion of Campbell Island. 


No dams were placed on M3 at the locations where it crossed natural channels. A new 
concrete bulkhead was constructed on both the M2 and M3 canals approximately 180 m 
north of the first original bulkhead placed on M2. The M2 bulkhead was still in place in 
1969, but the narrow, east spoil bank to which it was connected had eroded to the point 
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via the M3 canal. 


that there was continuous water exchange between the M2 pipeline canal and Lake 
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Figure 7.53. 


PR6 radiographs of open 
water and marsh sediments 


at 2.6 to 2.8m (A) and 2.8 
to 3.2 m (B) at the control 
site. 


~ 
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PR3 radiograph of 
channel sediments 


at 2.4 to 2.7 m at 


the control site. 
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Figure 7.54. 
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Two radiographs of vibracore PR 10 (control) at a depth of 1.5 m to 1.8 m (Figure 7.55A) 
and 2.4 to 2.7 m (Figure 7.55B) illustrate the appearance of barrier sand sediments in this 
area. 


Interpretations of the vibracore data were utilized in preparing stratigraphic cross 
sections of the area containing the M1, M2, and M3 pipelines. Cross section A-A' 

7.56) is oriented along depositional dip and follows the axis of pipeline M1. 
Vibracores PR1 and PR2 are located within the marsh area near the shoreline and exhibit 
marsh sediments composed of clay and organic material conformably overlying open- 
water sediments. Barrier sands at Campbell Island are located midway between 
vibracores PR2 and PR7. Vibracore PR7 shows marsh sediments conformably overlying 
the Campbell Island barrier sand sequence. The marsh and open-water sediments are 
stratigraphically correlative between cores PR1, PR2, and PR7 and demonstrate no 
variation in texture or composition. The sequence of sands in the basal portion of 
vibracore PR7 is consistent with the naturally occurring sequence of sediments associated 
with Campbell Island. Consequently, Vibracore PR7 reveals no stratigraphic variance. 
The shallow excavation and subsequent backfilling of the M1 pipeline ditch with highly 
organic marsh material is not discerned in the stratigraphic record visible in the PR1, 
PR2, and PR7 vibracores taken along the M1 ROW. 


Cross section B-B' (Figure 7.56) is also oriented along depositional dip and follows the axis 
of the M2 and M3 pipeline corridor. Vibracores PRS and PR9 were taken in the canal 
where the canal is eroding into the marsh overlain by spoil. These cores demonstrate a 
sequence of marsh sediments conformably overlying open-water deposits. Vibracore 10, 
also along the eroding canal bank, shows a 0.9-m-thick unit of marsh sediments capping a 
sequence of sands. This sequence of sands is not associated with the Campbell Island 
sediments, although it may be associated with partially drown foredune ridges of the 
Magnolia Ridge. The marsh and open-water sediments observed in all the cores 
demonstrate stratigraphic equivalence and continuity. The sands in vibracore 10 appear 
to demonstrate stratigraphic equivalence, dependent upon the relationship to the beach 
dune deposits of Magnolia Ridge. 


Cross section C-C' (Figure 7.56) is oriented along depositional dip and serves as a control 
section illustrating natural stratigraphic development. Vibracores PR6 and PR4 are 
located within the marsh area and exhibit a 2.7-to-3.4—-m-thick sequence of marsh 
sediments capping a unit of fine-grained, open-water sediments. The units between the 
cores are continuous and are stratigraphically correlative. Vibracore PR8 shows marsh 
sediments overlying fine-grained sands from the barrier facies. The marsh along the 
depositional strike cross section illustrates the stratigraphic relationships between the 
vibracores taken within the pipeline ROW and the control vibracore. 


Hydrologic Impacts 


For each of the two types of pipeline emplacement, that is, push-diteh and backfill of M1 
and flotation canal left open for M2 and M3, different hydrologic impacts were 
anticipated. Possible impacts of the M1 pipeline, which crosses two major tidal streams 
(Campbell Inside Bayou and Plains Bayou), one secondary tidal stream (Johns Bayou), and 
one drainage divide, include: (1) marsh breakup due to marsh buggy tracks left after the 
diteh was backfilled, (2) erosion at the points where the pipeline crosses large tidal 
channels, and (3) development of a linear drainage channel along the ROW which diverts 
the natural, preexisting marsh drainage. 


The flotation canals for the M2 and M3 pipelines, with their continuous spoil banks, were 
expected to cause even larger-scale disruption of the natural drainage system by: (1) 


==. 
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Figure 7.55. 


PR10 radiographs taken at 
depths of 1.5 to 1.8m (A) 
and 2.4 to 2.7 m which 
illustrate barrier island sand 
sediments underlying the M2 
canal ROW. 
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Figure 7.56. Stratigraphic cross sections of the North Central Gulf Coast area containing pipelines M1, M2, and M3. 
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cut across two major tidal streams (Campbell Inside Bayou and Campbell Outside 
Bayou) and their associated drainage divide, thus altering the flow pattern, (2) accelerated 
scouring, thereby deepening and widening the flotation canals, (3) impounding drainage 
from adjacent marsh behind the spoil banks, and (4) increasing saltwater movement into 
the interior. This last hypothesis could not be tested because there were no long-term 
salinity records at the site which could be used to determine changes in salinity. 
Furthermore, the marsh in the vicinity of M2 and M3 was brackish-to-saline when the 
canals were dredged; therefore, major changes in vegetation composition as a result of 
saltwater intrusion would not occur. 


On September 28 and 29, 1987, field recordings of salinity, current flow direction, and 
bathymetry were made at the study area (Figure 7.57). Stream cross sections were made 
at strategic locations dictated by the current direction during ebb tide. The field 
observations were used to determine the existing drainage boundaries. The pre-pipeline 
canal drainage boundaries cere postulated from aerial photography. A cross section of 
the Pearl River channel was made to put the other data in perspective with regard to the 
overall hydrology of the site. 


During the field sapling period, the salinity ranged from 6.5 to 14.0 ppt at various 
stations in the area, and the tide was falling. Figure 7.58 is a center line profile of Grand 
Plains Bayou which illustrates a pattern of decreasing channel size (depth) with decreasing 
drainage area. At station A' near the M1 pipeline crossing of the upper end of Grand 
Plains Bayou, the maximum depths in the bayou are 2.4 to 3.0m. At the railroad trestle, 
Station A, the Bayou, having intercepted the flow of several secondary bayous, increases 
in depth to 4.2 to 4.6 m. 


A close-up view of Area B (on Figure 7.57) shows a different pattern for Campbell Inside 
Bayou at the M2 and M3 canal intersection (Figure 7.59). Cross sections for stations III 
and IV represent pre-canal drainage routes for Campbell Inside Bayou. The Station I cross 
section represents a secondary tributary to this bayou under pre-canal conditions (as 
postulated from aerial photography) and should have had less cross sectional area than 
cross sections of stations II] or IV. Present conditions show that the maximum depths for 
stations I, III, and IV cross sections are 2.4 m, 1.8 m, and 1.2 m, respectively (Figure 7.59). 
Furthermore, it is evident that the M2 and M3 canal complex (station V cross section) is 
transporting all of the ebb flow discharge to the south. Under pre-canal conditions flow 
would have been in an east-west direction through Campbell Inside Bayou. 


A similar hydrologic change is evident in Area C (on Figure 7.57), where the M2 and M3 
canal complex cuts across Campbell Outside Bayou (Figure 7.60). The bathymetry of 
Stations I and II had to have been very similar under pre-canal conditions. At present, the 
loop (Station I) of the bayou has been abandoned and is silting in. The shape of the M2 and 
M3 canal complex changes progressively from station III to station V where the middle 
ground (or spoil bank) begins to break the surface. The data indicate that some fiow 
should remain in Campbell Outside Bayou at station VI, but this was not observed. Ebb 
flow was observed continuing to the south on the M2 canal side west of the middle ground. 
Near Lake Borgne, a concrete weir with a crest set approximately at marsh level had been 
circumvented by erosion around the west side of the M2 canal, thereby accounting for the 
southward flow observed at station V. Cross section VII shows a well defined Campbell 
Outside Bayou channel downstream of the drainage area of Campbell Lagoon. 


Figure 7.61 for Area D illustrates the change in cross-sectional profile of Campbell Inside 
Bayou west of the M2 and M3 canal complex (Area B on Figure 7.57). The channel 
increases in size from station II to station I because of the eddition of drainage from a 
finger-canal residential development to the north. Furthermore, the flow direction as 
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Hydrologic sampling stations and drainage boundaries at 
postulated for pre-canal conditions. 


Figure 7.57. 
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Figure 7.58. Centerline bathymetric profile of Grand Piains Bayou. 
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Figure 7.60. Bathymetric cross sections of natural channels crossed by the M2 
and M3 flotation canals in the vicinity of Campbell Lagoon Gee 
Figure 7.57 for location). 
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coastal segments of the canal. 
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Vegetative community structure in the marshes of Mississippi is primarily dependent on 


two factors: (1) salinity and (2) relative elevation. Field studies were designed to assess 


impacts from pipelines on both parameters. Possible impacts to these factors would be: 


1) increased water levels and lower plant productivity or loss in areas associated with the 


by continuous spoil deposits, (2) increased salinities from 
crossing tidal channels, and leading into interior freshwater marshes, and (3) 


to i 


tion within the pipeline corridor from inadequate backfilling. All of 
impects could affect vegetative community structure and productivity. 


in 


For the field site east of the Pesrl River a series of transects were sampled in the 
backfilled M1 ROW, in the canal/spoil bank ROW of pipelines M2/M3, and wt « control 


corridor midway between M1 and M2-M3 ROW (Figure 7.49). Four transects were located 


at approximate equal distances from Lake Borgne on each of the three lines (M1 ROW, 
Control, M2-M3 ROW), with the exception of transect SD located north of the railroad 
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Figure 7.64. Distribution of vegetation along the M1 ROW (SA to SD), Control (CA to CD), and M2/M3 ROW (TA to TD) 
transects. 
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Figure 7.65. Distribution of tion eleva 
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Figure 7.66. The backfilled Mi diteh revegetated by 
smooth cordgrass within a bilackrush- 
dominated saline marsh. 


Figure 7.67. The beckfilled M1 ditch running through 
the northern marsh into the upland forest 
where the ROW is maintained free of 
trees. 


Aerial photographs were analyzed in order to obtain a qualitative assessment of the 
appearance and thus the degree of visually observable impacts that the OCS pipelines 
have had on the sensitive habitats in the study area. Qualitative measurements on 
shoreline erosion rates at the ROW and controls and canal width changes for the flotation 
canals were also made and tabulated (Appendices B.1-B.4, C). Appearance and type of 
impact for pipelines, whose ROW were known, were described and the information 


presented by major coastal system. 
Texas Barrier Island 


There are 10 OCS pipelines making landfall in the Texas Barrier Island System (Maps 1-A 
- 5-A, Vol. 2, Appendix A.1). They range in size from 6 to 36 in and were emplaced 
between 1965 and 1985. All lines appear to have been emplaced using a push-pull ditch 
method and then backfilled. There are records for only one line being revegetated at the 


beach crossing. 


Five pipelines cross regressive barrier islands; one crosses a transgressive barrier beach 
and four cross transgressive barrier islands. Six of the landfall sites consist of shorelines 
composed of sand-shell-rock fragments, while the remaining four cross beach and sand 
spits. Eight of the landfall sites are eroding at rates varying from a high of 24.2 m/yr on 
Galveston Island to a low of 1.8 m/yr on the Bolivar Peninsula. Two pipelines cross 
shorelines (Padre Island and Matagorda Island) which are accreting at an average rate of 
1.5 m/yr. All but one line is in a semihumid climate with land «se varying from natural 
and/or semi-developed to designation as part of a Coastal Berrier Resources Area or 
National Seashore. Depth to Pleistocene at the landfall sites range from 7.5 to 3 m for 5 
lines, 12 to 15 m for 4 lines, and 23 m for one line. The tidal range is 0.30 to 0.46 em for 
seven of the sites, 0.46 to 0.6lem for two sites, and 0.61 to .76 em for one site 


(Appendix A.1). 


Minimal expanses of saline-to-brackish wetlands (0 km for T1, T2, T9, T10, 1 km for T3 
and T4, 2 to 2.5 km for T-5 - T-8) are crossed by these 10 OCS pipelines on the mainland. 
Barrier island crossings traverse beaches, dunes, flats, pockets of freshwater ponds and 
marshes between the dune fields, saline marsh, estuarine water bodies, and marine 


grassbeds of varying widths. 


A qualitative understanding of the extent of impact can be obtained by reviewing the 
construction history and aerial photographs of selected sites. The southernmost OCS 
pipeline (T1) was constructed across Padre Island National Seashore by Transcontinental 
Gas Pipe Line Company by August 29, 1981. A detailed plan of operations was prepared 
by EMANCO (1980) to describe proposed operation, environment, potential impact, 
mitigation, and monitoring program. Across the island the line was placed in a trench dug 
to 0.9 m below the shifting dune field (with dunes 7.6 to 9.1m high) by draglines and 
backhoes. In wetland areas and bay bottoms, the depth of cover was to be -0.9 m also. 
From the shoreline to -4.6 m mean low water, the flotation canal (18.2 m x 2.4m) was 
dredged by a barge-mounted bucket dredge. The beach cut was allowed to fill naturally 
by littorally transported sand. From -4.6 m to North Padre Island Block 956, the trench 


— 
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was constructed by a jet trenching barge. The nearshore-to-mainiand crossing was to be 
completed in 75 days during summer and early fall to minimize impact on wildlife, 
especially birds. The trench on the island was to be backfilled to preconstruction contours 
as nearly as practical, except in the shifting sand dune area. The foredune area was to be 
reconstructed, covered with biodegradable soil stabilizing mats and planted, in a random 
pattern, with sea oats and bitter panicum provided by the National Park Service. The rest 
of the ROW was allowed to revegetate naturally. No revegetation of aquatic beds was 
required because it was believed they would revegetate naturally (Hancock 1987). The 
ROW selected was through an active dune field and was chosen because it would reduce, 
to the maximum extent possible, the disturbance of aquatic beds (EMANCO 1980). The 
ROW was to be monitored after construction by aerial and ground surveys to check for 
erosion, ROW condition, pipeline exposure, unauthorized encroachment, and other 
situations that required preventive maintenance to avoid creating a safety hazard 
(EMANCO 1980). 


Analysis of recent aerial photographs (NASA 1983, 1984) reveals that no scar indicating 
the ROW remains in the active dune field and there is no erosion visible at the beach 
crossing. The ROW is visible through the intertidal flats and grassbeds on the 1983 CIR, 
but appears less pronounced on the 1984 CIR photograph. The ROW scar is clearly visible 
on the arid mainiand flats, indicating that virtually no natural revegetation had occurred 
by January 1983 (NASA). However, the narrow expanse of grassbeds near the mainland do 
appear to be reestablishing themselves by January 1983 (NASA) and no erosion is 
occurring at the mainland landfall site. Comparison of shoreline change rates for the 
ROW and two controls reveals that between 1983 and 1987, shoreline retreat was the 
same (-11.2m) for all three points. Therefore, it appears that the Tl pipeline 
emplacement has had minimal direct or indirect impact on Padre Island. A major problem 
with revegetation of the foredunes involved off-road vehicles destroying the sand fencing 
and running over the replanted vegetation (Hancock 1987). 


In September 1980, ENRON Pipeline Services (operator) installed a 24-in gas pipeline (T2), 
known as the Matagorda Offshore Pipeline System (MOPS), across Matagorda Island. In 
1981, the line was extended to landfall in Refugio County and offshore to Matagorda 
Island Block 686. The line was installed using a push-pull ditch method and the site 
appears, based on 1987 CIR (NASA) photography, to have been backfilled. The depth of 
cover was 0.9 m on Matagorda Island and in San Antonio Bay but 3.0 m from the beach to 
-2.1 m offshore (Burgin 1987). The line was designed to cross the mainland east of the 
a a are Refuge Area in order to avoid impacting this sensitive wildlife area 
O’Donnell 1979 


Analysis of 1987 CIR photography reveals that the location of this line is barely visible in 
the marsh on Matagorda Island and no canal r*ssh-point slips are visible at the beach or on 
the bayside of the island. Measurement of shoreline erosion rates at the pipeline ROW 
and two controls between 1979 and 1987 show the ROW and east control to have an 
erosion rate of 6.1 m/yr, while the west control eroded at 7.6 m/yr, indicating that there 
was no accelerated rate of erosion at the pipeline ROW. 


Two OCS lines (T3, 24-in Seagu'l Shoreline System and T4, 20-in bi RON Pipeline Service) 
cross Matagorda Peninsula and go to the Matagorda Terminal Ltd. yas separator on the 
north bank of the GIWW. T4 is located parallel to and east of T3 and both lines have been 
extended from their original location in state waters to Federal CS lease blocks. T3 
construction (beach crossing in 1983) progressed from onshore to offshore with the trench 


in Matagorda Bay being dredged by a barge-mounted drag bucket and filled by jetting. A 
push-pull ditch was constructed across Matagorda Isiand and backfilled. This line had 
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approximately 0.9m of cover in the marsh, 3.0 m of cover at the beach, and had 
revegetated naturally in about two years (Ewing 1989). 


| 
— 


the Gulf or bayside for either of these crossings. The shoreline change rate for the ROW 
and controls for each of these lines between 1979 and 1987 was approximately 6.1/yr 
(Appendix B.1). 


detail in Chapter 7. In summary, the TS line installed in 197 
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Comparison of aerial photographs for 1966 (ASCS), 1975 (ASCS), and 1982 (NASA) indicate 
that the line was probably emplaced onshore in a push-pull ditch tha 


push-point canal slip at this latter site remains visible on the 1982 photograph, though it 
does not appear to have enlarged si\sce the time of dredging. By 1975 (ASCS), the upland 
dune area had revegetated and puri:ions of the irregularly flooded flats and saline marsh 
and regularly flooded saline marsh were showing signs of revegetation. In 198%, the 
marshes north of the GIWW and within the Oyster Creek oxbow were largely revegetated 
and only a thin, discontinuous scar marked the ROW. However, about 30% of the 
construction area in the irregularly flooded salt marsh and flats immediately south of the 
GIWW remained unvegetated. The same habitat on the south shore of Swan Lake also 
showed evidence of sparse vegetation along the ROW, but this scar war much narrower 
than the one to the northwest. 


The shoreline change rate at the pipeline ROW and controls was variable for the five 
periods measured (Appendix B.1). Between 1966 and 1987, the ROW point accreted an 
average of 2.3 m/yr, while accretion at the east and west controls were 4.0 and 2.9 m/yr, 
respectively. Comparison of aerial photographs for 1966 (ASCS), 1975 (ASCS), and 1982 
(NASA) reveal no sign of breaching or accelerated shoreline erosion at the gulf landfall or 
any of the other water body crossings. There does eppear to be an unvegetated overwash 
area east of T7 at the site of a former tidal pass between the Gulf and Swan Lake. 
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Journal 1977), describes in detail the construction The push-pull ditch was 
excavated by backhoes and draglines within a 30.4-m-wide 
construction zone. A portion of the ditch was excavated the double-ditch method. 
The trench was backfilled and portions in order to study the revegetation rates of 
oll and replanting versus single ditching and natural revegetation 
Chabreck 1979 
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(NASA), it was virtual’y impossible to locate these two pipeline ROW's through 
The shoreline change rate for T15 and T16 averaged a loss of 22.8 m/yr 
1975 and 1983. The east control and west controls averaged a lower erosion rate 
13.7 m/yr, rermectively. “owever, there was no evidence of breaching at the 
6 ROW. The higher RU\. ~ osion rete may be a reflection of the fact that 
occurs on a point of the shorelie most exposed to wave action. 


The 49 OCS pipelines me*ing iandfall in the Louisiana portion of the Strandplain-Chenier 
Piain System are shown on Map 5~A (Vol. 2). Most of the lines (37) were installed using 
the push-pull ditch tecanique; 18 of these ditches may have been backfilled based on their 
appearance on tocent aerial photography (NASA 1985). One line (L42) was not located, so 
its constructio. tech «we & uwknown. The remaining eleven lines were installed in 
flotation canals, all of which were either known or assumed to be dammed. One flotation 
canal (L47) was even be okfulled with pumped-in sediment rather than backfilled with spoil 
material because it crosce* the Stste Wildlife Refuge and the Louisiana Department of 
Wildlife and Fisheries wished to minimize impact to the groatest extent possibile. 
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Tiere is no breaching or accelerated erosion at the beach crossing to mark the location of 


'%¢ ‘ines in the Johnson's Bayou area. Furthermore, on 1985 (NASA) CIR photography, the 
ines are barely visible on the marth surface south uf Louisiana Highway $2, indicating 


\ at re veretation has been largely successful. Shoreline change has been minimal in this 
ree and varies little between the ROW and controls (Appendix 3.2). 
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It should be noted also that this area contains one of the most extensive concentrations of 
treatment facilities extending from the chenier ridges into the coastal wetlands. These 
facilities have directly destroyed some wetlands and indirect loss also appears to be 
occurring in areas adjacent to the facil‘ties, possibly because of impoundment. 


Two lines (L12 and L13) cross the Chenier Plain west of Mud Lake and one line (L14) lands 
to the east, midway between Calcasieu Pass and the mouth of the Mermentau River. 
They appear to have been installed using a push-pull ditch, which was backfilled. The 
beach in front of all three lines is intact, showing no evidence of breaching or accelerated 
erosion. 


Elevei. Federal OCS pipelines made landfall in the Grand Cheniere area of coastal 
Louisiana and all but two (L20 and L22) appear to be push-pull ditches. These latter two 
pipelines installed in 1981 and 1978, respectively, are located in one flotation canal 
through the marsh, but at the landfall site the canal is filled. Sand extends inland several 
hundred meters and may be the result of natural or man-made infilling or backfilling and 
recontouring in the vicinity of the L21 line. In the immediate vicinity of L20 and L22, 
Kerr-McGee Pipeline Corporation installed a 6-in liquids line in 1981. This line had a 
minimum co’ 1.5 m of cover in the nearshore Gulf and 0.9 m of cover in the marsh. Where 
it was installed with a push-pull-ditch type of construction at the beach crossing, the line 
was lowered to a minimum of -3.0m NGVD. There is no evidence of breaching or 
accelerated shoreline erosion at this site (Appendix B.2). In fact, the beach is beginning 
to prograde as a result of sediment being trapped by the east jetty of the Mermentau to 
Gulf of Mexico Navigation Channel. However, there were several lines exposed in the 
surf zone during low tide at the time of the field trip investigation in 1987. The lines 
were not marked, so it was impossible to tell which lines were exposed. 


L19, a 20-in Tennessee Gas Pipeline Company line, was installed in 1960 in a push-pull 
ditch that was not backfilled. When the Mermentau to Gulf of Mexico Navigation Channel 
was installed, the spoil bank of this line was the western limit of the spoil retainment area 
for the channel. This ditch appears to have enlarged slightly since construction but there 
has been no breaching along the ROW at the beach. 


The four lines to the west of L29 are also in push-pull ditches that appear to have been 
backfilled. Their alignment is barely visible on 1985 (NASA) CIR photography. There is 
no breaching of the shoreline at the ROW nor is there evidence of accelerated erosion 


(Appendix B.2). 


The condition of lines L23, L24, and L25 were described in detail as part of the field 
investigation study ‘Chapter 7). It is sufficient to say that these three lines do not exhibit 
evidence of breaching or accelerated erosion at the shoreline. Furthermore, the flotation 
caaals for L23 and 1.24 are filling with overwash sediment and L23 has had a salt marsh 
develop in the former canal at the beach-high rim crossing. 


Lines L26, L27, L28, L29, and L30 make landfall on the shore of the Rockefeller State 
Wildlife Refuge. The L26 line is a 16-in gas line, operated by Mobil Exploration and 
Producing Southeast, Inc., and installed in 1965. It is known as the SOPCO pipeline and 
goes to a compressor station at Deep Lake, Cameron Parish (Gulf Interstate 
Engineering 1986). 


Rapid shoreline erosion (11.2 m/yr between 1971 and 1985) exposed this line in the surf 
and it had to be reburied in 1986. Surveys prepared by Gulf Interstate Engineering (1986) 
showed that the line had 1.8 m of cover behind the beach berm, 2.4 m under the beach 
berm, and about 1.8 m in the marsh; there was no evidence of erosion of the interior 
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marsh along the ROW. The photographs of a line lowering operation in Chapter 7 were 
taken on this line. 


No information was available for the L27 line except that it had 1.8 m of cover where it 
crossed L26. When L26 was lowered, the operation stopped south of L27 in order to avoid 
having to lower this line also (Gulf Interstate Engineering 1986). 


Pipelines L28, L29, and L30 land east of Joseph Harbor Bayou (Map 5-A Vol. 2) and were 
all installed using a push-pull ditch technique with backfilling. L28 is a 12-in Columbia 
Gulf Traismission line installed in 1958 and L30 is a 12-in Tennessee Gas Pipeline 
Company line installed in 1960. L29 was more recently installed in 1981. The analysis of 
1985 (NASA) CIR photography reveals that narrow, unvegetated scars remain to mark the 
ROW, and the cut through the marsh is exposed at low tide. However, a narrow beach 
composed of sand covers the ROW at the shore and there is no evidence of breaching at 
the landfall crossing. 


The L29 line appears to have had a bulkhead installed near the site of the junction of the 
push-pull ditch and the push-point flotation canal. This latter canal also appears to have 
been backfilled with spoil, but much of the line appears to have sparse vegetation and 
standing water (NASA 1985). The erosion rate has not accelerated at L28, L29, or L30, 
but the beach shoreline at the landfall site has a concave rather than straight-line shape. 


Lines L31 and L32 are the first OCS lines installed in the Gulf Coast region, these 8-and 
10-m gas lines were constructed from the beach offshore by Jupiter Energy Corporation in 
1950 and 1955, respectively. Both lines are impossible to locate on 1985 (NASA) CIR 
photographs except for what appears to be a shell bulkhead inland from the beach. A 
narrow, straight, sand shoreline covers the landfall site;there is no evidence of breaching 
or accelerated erosion. Shoreline retreat averages 12.2 m/yr at the ROW ard 12.6 and 
11.3 m/yr for the west and east controls, respectively (Appendix B.2). 


Ten OCS pipelines cross the shoreline west of Freshwater Bayou Canal and Southeast of 
Pecan Island (Map 5-A, Vol. 2). The L33 line is in a push-pull ditch in front of the Grand 
Cheniere ridge but lies in a flotation canal with L34 and L35 behind the ridge. Line L38 is 
also in a push-pull ditch that appears to have been backfilled. Construction and condition 
of Line L42 could not be determined because the ROW was not located. 


Three sets of pipelines (Transcontinental Gas Pipeline Company L33, L34, and 35; 
Columbia Gulf Transmission Company L36 and L37; and Trunkline Gas Company L39, L40 
and L41) were installed within the same flotation canal (Appendix A.2). The canals are 
bulkheaded at the juncture with the first chenier ridge. Measurements of these three sets 
of pipeline canals on 1978 (NASA) and 1983 or 1985 (NASA) showed that the canals had 
widened. However, the canals have begun to fill in seaward of the ridge with fine-grained 
sediments; in some cases a thin sand beach continues across the ROW. A comparison of 
ROW and control line erosion rates reveals that the ROW has experienced, in most cases, 


a slightly larger rate of erosion (Appendix B.2). 


Three of the remaining seven lines make landfall on the Paul J. Rainey Wildlife Area and 
move north through the Louisiana State Wildlife Refuge. Of the remaining seven OCS 
pipelines in the Chenier Plain between Freshwater Bayou Canal and Southwest Pass, six 
follow corridors: (1) L43 and L44: Tennessee Gas Pipeline Company 12- and 16-in gas 
lines installed in 1979, (2) L45 and L46: Texas Gas Transmission Corp. (20-in) and 

Pipeline Company (6-in) lines installed in 1978 and 1977, respectively, and (3) L48 and 
L49: Texaco 10- and 30-in lines installed in 1964. All lines appear to be in push-pull 
ditches that have been backfilled. None of these lines show breaching at the shoreline 
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(NASA 1985) or 1ccelerated erosion rates, though the erosion rates for tiie pipeline ROW 
are slightly higher than for the controls in four instances (L43, L44, 148, and L49) 


(Appendix B.2). 


Line L47 is a 36-in gas line installed in 1972 and operated by the Sea Robin Pipeline 
Company. Because this line crosses a wildlife preserve, the state of Louisiana requested 
that the canal be dammed at all water-body crossings and backfilled with pumped-in 
material from Portage Lake to restore the marsh elevation so the site would revegetate. 
Compaction of the sediments left the pipeline ROW lower than marsh level and the 
operator was requested to refill the site. However, this was not done and the ROW 
remains an isolated, shallow water body vegetated by submerged aquatics 
(Ensininger 1987). The canal width has decreased by 9.6 m between 1978 and 1985. 
Shoreline change at the ROW and controls was indiscernible between 1978 and 1985 but 
varied from -5.9 m/yr at the ROW to -5.1 and -3.8 m/yr at the west and east controls 
between 1956 and 1978, a period largely prior to canal construction. Erosion of the 
shoreline has required that a new dam be constructed near the shoreline. 


Mississippi Delta System 


Of the 95 OCS pipelines that make landfall or cross barrier islands in the Mississippi Delta 
System (Map 6-A and 7-A, Vol. 2), 41 (43%) cross barrier islands or beaches (Appendix 
A.3). Of these lines, 29 cross transgressive barrier islands and 13 cross transgressive 
barrier beaches (Map 6-C and 2-E, Vol. 2). The remaining 54 pipelines make landfall on 
marsh shorelines and their impacts are not discussed in this study. Five lines (L68 through 
L72) pass through naturally formed tidal passes between barrier islands. Of the 41 lines 
crossing barrier islands and/or beaches, 33 cross marsh-bay muds fronted by a thin, sandy 
beach and eight cross beach and sand spits (Map 6-F and 7-F, Vol. 2). 


The depth to Pleistocene for the latter 8 lines is about 137 m, while for 31 of the former 
33 lines, it ranges from 145 to 210 m. For the two lines (L143 and L144) crossing the 
Chandeleur Islands, depth to Pleistocene is 45 m (Map 6-E and 7-E, Vol. 2). Average 
shoreline change rates vary, but all are eroding. The erosion rate for lines L73-85, 
immediately west of Belle Pass, and for L103-111, along the east side of the Modern 
Mississippi River Delta, averages 12 m/yr. The highest average erosion rate is 17.5 m/yr 
and is at tte shoreline crossing of tines L87-94 (Belle Pass-Pass Fourchon area). The 
erosion rate for the eastern end of Grand Isle is low at -3 m/yr where lines L95-102 cross. 
The two lines (L143-144) across the Chandeleur Islands are in an area retreating at an 
average rate of 5 m/yr (Maps 6-F and 7-F, Vol. 2). 


Tidal range for the westernmost four lines is 0.46 to 0.61 cm but decreases to 0.30 to 
0.46 cm for the area containing the remaining OCS lines (Map 6-G and 7-G, Vol. 2). The 
climate for all the landfall sites is humid with precipitation surplus being 58.4 cm in the 
western portion of the study area, and 49.8 cm east of Port Fourchon (Map 6-D and 7-D, 
Vol. 2). With regard to land use, 22 pipelines (L74-86 and L103-111) cross areas set aside 
as Coastal Barrier Resources Areas and two lines (L143 and L144) cross the Breton Island 
National Seashore. The remaining 16 lines are equally divided between semi-developed 
sites (L95-102) or natural-to-semi-devzioped (L87-94) (Appendix A.3). 


Six OCS pipelines (L64, L65, L68, L69, L70, and L71) come ashore in the vicinity of Isles 
Dernieres. However, these lines appear to have been laid in passes to avoid crossing 
barrier islands at the time of construction. Lines L64 and L65 are 30-in gas lines 
emplaced east of Western Isles Dernieres in 1968 and 1981, respectively. The as-built 
map for line L64 shows the ROW to be emplaced in the tidal pass west of Western Isles 
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Dernieres. It is assumed that the lines were laid in a trench created by jetting and were 
allowed to be covered by sediment being transported in a northwest direction. 


Line L68 is a 26-in gas line installed in 1969 by Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line 
Corporation. The "as-built" map for this line, originally dated 3-23-70 and updated 8-5- 
71, shows it cutting across the western tip or sand spit of Central Isles Dernieres with the 
notation "island subject to erosion" (Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. 1970). 
Comparison of historic maps and photographs of the Isles Dernieres for 1887, 1934, 1956, 
1969, and 1978 show that what had been a continuous island in 1887 had broken into three 
major segments by 1934 (Penland et al. 1987). The very small, linear portion of the 
Central Isles Dernieres segment migrated westward between 1934 and 1956, coming close 
to the Western Isles Dernieres segment. In 1969, the island was largely a sandy spit and 
by 1978 was gone. The destruction of this island was probably influenced by a 
combination of factors, including small size, the formation of two, wide tidal passes on its 
eastern and western end, an increasing tidal prism behind the island because of marsh 
erosion, and the passage of four hurricanes between 1965 and 1977 (i.e., Hilda 1964, Betsy 
1965, Carmen 1974, and Babe 1977) (USDI, Bureau of Land Management 1980). What, if 
any, influence a 3.0-m-deep flotation canal has when placed in a wide, shallow pass (0.6 to 
0.9 m) is difficult to discern without data collected contemporaneously to the time of 


emplacement and change. 


Pipelines L69 and L70 are 26-in and 36-in gas lines installed through Whiskey Pass, west of 
Eastern Isles Dernieres, in 1969 and 1976, respectively. The location of Whiskey Pass has 
remained stable since 1934 and the island of Eastern Isles Dernieres has not migrated 
through or beyond the Pass. Recent photographs show no evidence of the L69 and L70 
lines on the spit at the site of the ROW. 


The "as-built" map for L71 (an 8-in oil line laid by Ocean Drilling and Exploration in 1970) 
shows the ROW as lying in Wine Island Pass east of Eastern Isles Dernieres. This line, laid 
from a derrick barge, carries oil from Ship Shoal 113 and South Pelto fields to the 
Cocodrie Terminal from whence it is barged to a final destination (Haun 1986). 


The "as-built" map for L72 (Texas Pipe Line Company 20-in oil line) which was installed in 
1976 (or 1973, depending on reference used) shows that the line was angled sharply to the 
west to avoid crossing Timbalier Island on its way to the Caillou Island Booster Station in 
Timbalier Bay. Once laid in the trench, this line would have been buried by jetting in the 
shallow, onshore water around the island. 


Twelve OCS pipelines (L73-84) cross East Timbalier Island (Map 6-A, Vol. 2). Virtually no 
information was available on these lines, though Chevron Pipeline Company (Soudelier 
1988) did verify their location on the island. Nine of the lines formerly belonged to Gulf 
Oil Company but are now operated by Chevron Pipeline Company (Appendix A.3). The 
remaining lines are operated by Tennessee Gas Pipeline Company (L75 and L83) and 
United Gas Pipeline Company (L82). 


A comparison of the pipeline ROW verified by Chevron and recent aerial photography does 
not show a correlation between ROW and canal or ditch scars. Furthermore, there are 
numerous canals and rig cuts dredged through the island for drilling purposes which would 
be indistinguishable from pipeline flotation canals unless there is a well head in the rig 
cut. The Gulf of Mexico side of the island was also encircled by a riprap revetment in the 
early 1970s in order to retard erosion and protect the well heads and infrastructure (tank 
batteries and compressor stations). This revetment, plus the fact that it has had io be 
realigned after major hurricanes, has helped obscure the crossing location of OCS 


pipelines. 
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Therefore, in the absence of an extensive, chronological series of photographs, detailed 
collateral data, such as pipeline construction techniques and "as-built" maps, and because 
of the other non-OCS-related activities on East Timbalier Island, it is difficult to make 
any conclusions regarding impact of OCS pipelines on this island. 


Lines L85 and L86 are 16-in Tennessee Gas Pipeline Company lines installed west of Belle 
Pass in 1968 and 1961, respectively. Both lines were located in flotation canals that were 
dammed inland from the shore. Line L86 was discussed in detail in Chapter 7. Factors 
such as canal dredging and Belle Pass maintenance dredging operations have obscured the 
impact of this canal on an eroding beach. The canal has widened through time (Appendix 
B.3) and the bulkheads have been rebuilt periodically because of erosion. 


The L85 flotation canal has well defined spoil banks and has evidenced little widening (i.e. 
2.2 m) between 1974 and 1985 (Appendix C). Recent aerial photography reveals that the 
canal has shoaled and now has a sand beach across its mouth. Overwash and aeolian sand 
deposits are widest on the eastern or updrift side of the spoil bank even overtopping the 
spoil and moving into the canal. A comparison on aerial photography of this pipeline canal 
to several tidal channels located to the west indicates that the pattern of channel filling 
is the same. Shoreline erosion has moved the beach inland of the former bulkhead, which 
has not been rebuilt, probably because the canal appears to be plugged naturally and is in 
no present danger of enlarging. 


Comparison of shoreline change rates between 1969 and 1974 indicates little difference 
between the ROW change (-35 m/yr) and the east (-36 m/yr) and west (-35 m/yr) controls 
(Appendix B.3). The lower shoreline erosion rates between 1974 and 1983, may be a result 
of deposition of dredged material from Belle Pass to the west side of the jetty. 


Eight OCS pipelines (L87-94) were verified (Cukr 1988) as making landfall south of the 
Chevron USA facility located west of Pass Fourchon (Map 6-A, Vol. 2). These lines ranged 
in size from 6 to 18 in and were all installed prior to 1976 (Appendix A.3). Line L87 was 
discussed in detail in Chapter 7 but there was little information available for this or the 
other seven pipelines. Two of the lines (L89 and L90) were installed in a flotation canal 
and three were placed in a push-pull ditch. No construction technique could be identified 
for lines L92-94, though the firm substrate and short distance to the terminal probably 
allowed for push-pull ditch construction. 


Measurement of shoreline change rates reveals that this area has the highest erosion rate 
of any site in the study area but there is no pattern of accelerated erosion at the ROW 
versus the control beach crossings (Appendix B.3). Furthermore, the pipeline flotation 
canal containing L89 and L90 showed little enlargement (1.6 m) between 1974 and 1985. 
Some pipelines were observed to be exposed at the shoreline on the field investigation in 
December 1987, but they were not identified, so it is not known whether any of these lines 
were OCS pipelines. 


The eastern end of Grand Isle is the landfall site of eight OCS pipelines (L95-102) (Map 7- 
A, Vol. 2). Because this area consists of firm, drained wetlands, upland trenching 
techniques could be used to install the lines across the island. One line (L100) installed in 
1986 was directionally drilled in order to avoid disturbing the sensitive dune habitat as 
well as the complex of other utility lines and La. Hwy. 1, which runs parallel to the island 
inland from the shore. 


These lines are operated by Exxon USA, Exxon Pipeline Company, or Conoco, Inc., and go 
to facilities located on the bayside of the island. The ROW's across the island are 
invisible on recent aerial photographs and there is no evidence of breaching at the shore 
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crossings. A comparison of shoreline change rates for selected ROW's and controls 
reveals there is minimal or no variation between the ROW's and controls (Appendix B-3). 


On the remaining stretch of barrier island or beach west of the Mississippi River, nine 
OCS pipelines (L103-111) make landfall (Map 7-A, Vol. 2). Two 24- and 20-in Tennessee 
Gas Pipeline Company lines (L103 and L104) were emplaced in 1973 and 1959, 

vely, using a flotation canal. Both lines are known as LA Coastal-Grand Isle Blk. 
43, with the 1973 line being identified as No. 2. According to the company (Jones 1988), 
the canal was dredged through the beach but the opening shoaled rapidly because of 
littoral processes transporting sand to the east into Chaland Pass. Jones (1988) noted they 
had a hard time keeping the canal open in order to get the lay and pipe barges out through 
the canal. Recent photography (NASA 1983) shows a narrow sand beach across the ROW 
and no canal opening south of another pipeline canal which parallels the shoreline. A 
valve platform is located on these lines just south of this canal (Jones 1988). 


The width of the canal north of the site of beach infilling has diminished from 62 m in 
1971 to 32 m in 1985 (Appendix C). Between 1956 and 1985, the shoreline change for the 
ROW averaged a net retreat rate of 1.2 m/yr, while the east and west controls averaged a 
loss of 2.6 and 1.0 m/yr, respectively (Appendix B.3). There has been no breaching at this 
landfall site nor any indication of accelerated erosion. 


Two Southern Natural Gas pipelin : (L105 and L106) cross the coast at different angles, 
then are emplaced in one flotation vanal dredged across the marsh. The segments of both 
canals lying south of a pipeline canal (Tennessee Gas Pipeline 20-in) running parallel to 
the coast have filled and revegetated naturally and a narrow beach covers the seaward 
end of the former canals. A clear body of water stands between the canals trapped on 
three sides by spoil and the beach berm to the south (NASA 1983). 


Measurement of the widths of the canals, where they remain open on the landward side, 
indicates that both have decreased in size as a result of infilling (Appendix C). However, 
it must be noted that comparison of canal widths for canals L103 through 106 refers only 
to size near the beach. The inland reaches of these canals are clearly unfilled and may, in 
fact, have enlarged durii.g this same period of tine. 


Measurement of shoreline change revealed a loss between 1956 and 1978 but a gain 
between 1978 and 1985, resulting in variable change between the ROW and controls 
(Appendix B.3). There was no accelerated erosion at the ROW nor has there been 
breaching of the shoreline at the crossing site. 


The Tennessee Gas Pipeline Company constructed a 12-in gas line (L107) across Lanaux 
(i.e., Shell) Island in 1966 using a flotation canal technique. As with lines L103 and L104, 
the company reported having trouble keeping this canal open because of longshore sand 
transport (Jones 1988). 


It was difficult to verify the number of OCS pipelines and their shoreline crossing sites 
that Tennessee Gas Pipeline Company emplaced across Shell Island. A small-scale 
diagrammatic map provided by the company showed a 12-in gas line (Louisiana Coastal 
Extension - West Delta Blk. 45 Ln) landing in state lease block 6 (L107 on Map 7-A) 
(ennessee Gas Pipeline Co. 1978). The company verified they had a line in this area 
which was constructed in 1966 (Jones 1988). This map also showed another 10-in line 
(Louisiana Coastal Extension Bastian Bay Line) crossing the island north of L107; however, 
it was not an OCS line. In 1970, Tennessee Gas Pipeline Co. prepared an application for 
another 12-in natural gas pipeline to land in the same vicinity as the previous line, but it 
was not determined whether a second line was built. It should be noted that the location 
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of L107 differed on the two plats, but an apparent location correction on the 1975 map 
indicates that the latter map showing one OCS line is correct (Tennessee Gas Pipeline 
Company 1975). An OCS line shown on the 1:250,000 USGS topographic map of this area 
was never verified. 


The L107 line was emplaced across the island using the flotation canal technique and it 
was difficult to keep the canal open for barge movement because of siltation from 
longshore sediment transport (Jones 1988). The 1973 edition of the USGS Bastian Bay 
quad map (orthophotoquad dated October 11, 1971) reveals a small canal with spoil leading 
into the canal paralleling the backside of the island but a beach and thin strip of marsh 
covers the landfall site of the canal. 


Comparison of canal widths between 1971 and 1978 showed that the canal width decreased 
from 88.5 in to 48.0 m. However, by December 1979 (Mendelssohn et al. 1987), Shell 
Island had breached in the vicinity of the pipeline crossing. A comparison of shoreline 
erosion at the L102 landfall ROW and controls showed that between 1956 and 1978 erosion 
at the ROW was intermediate (-232 m) between that of the west control (-226 m) and the 
east control (-238 m) (Appendix B.3). The overriding factors contributing to this 
breaching of the island prior to December 1979 include erosion of marsh on the bayside of 
the island, increased tidal prism as a result of enlargement of the Shell Island Bay area, 
and decrease in size of the beach which was attributed to construction of the Empire 
Waterway jetties and the blockade of sediment transport to the northwest (Penland et 
al. 1987). These jetties were originally extended to the -1.8-m contour in 1950 and have 
subsequuntly been extended to the -3.6-m contour. 


The four remaining OCS pipelines crossing a barrier beach east of the Mississippi River 
land 975 m east of the Einpire Waterway and appear to go to the Pelican Island Terminal 
located about 760 m north of the beach in 1972. L108 is a 12-in Shell Pipeline Company 
line installed in 1965, and L109 is a 10-in oil line operated by Exxon USA and emplaced in 
1956. The two remaining lines (L110 and L111) are Chevron USA 6-in oil lines installed in 
1955. Construction vechnique was not verified by the companies but they appear to have 
been placed on a push-pull ditch. No canals remained visible near the beach on the 1973 
edition of the Buras, Louisiana orthophotoquad (flown October 1971) because the four 
lines crossed the beach updrift of the Empire jetties and were covered by littorally 


transported sediment. 


The last two pipelines crossing barrier islands in the Mississippi Delta Syste:n are L143 
and L144, 16-in and 12-in Chandeleur Pipeline Company gas lines constructed in 1972 and 
1962, respectively. The lines originate in Main Pass Blocks 42 and 41, cross into state 
waters northwest of Grand Gosier Islands, then turn northeast to parallel the inside shore 
of the Chandeleur Islands before cutting east and crossing the islands just south of the 
New Harbor Islands. From this point the lines head northeast and make landfall on the 
Mississippi coast south of the Chevron Refinery east of Pascagoula. These lines are 
labeled M5 and M6 upon landfall in the North Central Gulf Coast System. 


Both lines were installed using a conventional lay barge, which dredged a flotation canal 
through the island. No details were available from the company regarding construction, 
so it is not known whether the cuts were backfilled at the beach. No bulkheads appear to 
have been installed so it is likely that the cuts were left open to be plugged eventually by 
natural processes. These canals cut through a portion of the barrier island that has 
numerous, unvegetated washover fans and shallow or plugged tidal channels that are in a 
cycle of scour and fill (NASA 1985). 
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On 1985 (NASA) CIR photography, only the canals through the marsh remain visible on the 
backside of the island. A beach has formed over the canals on the Gulf side and 
unvegetated washover fans have plugged a portion of each canal behind the beach. A 
comparison of canal widths on the backside of the island show they have enlarged from 
approximately 24 m in 1978 to 34 m in 1985. 


Shoreline erosion rates were slightly greater for the canal ROW than for the controls 
(Appendix C) but there is no evidence of accelerated erosion or canal blowout at the 
crossing sites. The deeper channels on the backside of the island have not filled to the 
level of the surrounding substrate, nor have they become revegetated by submerged 
aquatics. This may be partially due to the fact that erosion has exposed L144 (the 12-in 
line installed in 1962) at least twice, necessitating reburial (Owen 1987). The most recent 
lowering occurred in early 1988 and was done by jetting about 182 m of line 0.9 m below 
the mud line. A permit was obtained from the Louisiana Department of Natural 
Resources, which required that they use a shcllow draft barge and travel only within the 
ROW in order to avoid disturbing the grassbeds adjacent to the pipeline. 


North Central Gulf Coast System 


Of the eleven pipelines investigated in the North Central Gulf Coast System, only two (M5 
and M6) originated in Federal lease blocks (Appendix A.4). The six lines landing in 
Mississippi cross marsh shores which are eroding at an average rate of 2 m/yr. The depth 
to Pleistocene is about 9m. The tidal range in this area is 0.46 to 0.61 cm and the 
climate is humid with a precipitation surplus of 58.9 cm. All lines traverse mainland 
wetlands that are in a natural state (Appendix A.4). 


The landfall site for lines in Alabama is the bluff on the west shore of Mobile Bay. The 
area is semi-developed in the form of residential lots along the bay. The five lines go 


through an undeveloped lot. 


The impacts of lines M1 through M3 were described in detail in Chapter 7. The M1 line 
einplaced with a push-pull technique showed no accelerated erosion at the landfall site. 
The M2 and M3 crossings consist of flotation canals that remain open at the shoreline with 
only a concrete bulkhead constructed inland from the shore (Appendix B.4). The width of 
these latter two canals eroded an average of 4.4 and 4.8 m, respectively, between 1969 


and 1985 (Appendix C). 


Lines M4, MS, and M6 were installed using a push-ditch and backfilling technique. The 
construction area through the saline marsh is revegetated, making the ROW impossible to 
locate on the ground. Analysis of shoreline change rates reveals no accelerated erosion 
associated with the landfall sites (Appendix B.4). The M4 line is a 20-in oil line originally 
operated by the Cal-Ky Pipe Line Company. When constructed in 1962 froin the Empire 
terminal in Louisiana to the refinery being built in Pascagoula, Mississippi by Standard Oil 
of Kentucky, it was the longest underwater pipeline ever built in the Gulf of Mexico 
(O'Donnell 1962). The line was designed to be served by a single pump station on the east 
bank of the Mississippi River and had no block valves (O'Donnell 1962). Lines M4-M6 
appear to have had no long-term impact on the wetlands they cross. 


According to the Department of the Army Permit filed by Mobil Oil Exploration and 
Production Southeast, Inc. (1981), the five lines landing in Alabama (A1-A5) were to be 
installed at the landfall site by boring two 42-in holes from 46 m inland to 762 m offshore 
in Mobile Bay. The lines were pulled from offshore to onshore with all lines laid 
simultaneously from a barge located behind the dredge. These five lines were laid at the 
same time in anticipation of future needs resulting from development of the Mary Ann 
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field in Mobile Bay. There is no evidence of the ROW at the landfall crossing. The ROW 
is maintained by clear cutting of trees and shrubs on the upland site. 


The lines had 2.1 m of cover in Mobile Bay except where they crossed navigation channels. 
After construction the bottom topography was to be restored to within 0.3 m of natural 
contours. 


Where the lines crossed the Fowl River wetlands, they were placed in a trench dug by 
mat-supported, marsh-excavating equipment. Material was stored on the sides of the 
railroad embankment in the area to reduce compaction and in two temporary disposal 
areas in wetlands. The ROW was backfilled, and all disturbed areas were to be restored to 
original contours and replanted with indigenous vegetation on 0.9-m centers. 
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CHAPTER 9: IMPACTS OF OCS NAVIGATION 
CHANNELS AND OTHER OCS-RELATED FACILITIES 


Keren M. Wicker 


Introduction 


The impact cf OCS navigation channels and other OCS-related facilities have been 
grouped into one chapter for discussion because of the limited numbers of such features 
within this study area. Using the criteria established in Chapter 3, six navigation 
channels, Matagorda Ship Channel, Mermentau River Gulf of Mexico Navigation Channel, 
Freshwater Bayou, Houma Navigation Canal, Belle Pass, and Gulfport Harbor were 
selected for observation and located on historic and recent aerial photographs. Of these 
six, two (Freshwater Bayou and Houma Navigation Canal) were eliminated from further 
study because they did not cross barrier islands or beaches. Their impacts are confined to 
Louisiana wetlands and were within the scope of a previous study (Turner and Cahoon 
1987). Gulfport, a man-made harbor which extends gulfward from the beach, was also 
eliminated. The entire harbor is protected by bulkheads and there has been little change 
in configuration of either the harbor or the adjacent shoreline since eon ruetion. The 
beach adjacent to this harbor was man-made after the sea wall was constructed south of 
U.S. 90. This beach must be nourished periodically by sand hydraulically pumped in from 
the Gulf. Therefore, because of the limited area of impact at the beach and the active 
human modification and maintenance of the entire area surrounding the port, ‘his channel 
was also eliminated from study. For the remaining channels (Matagorda, Mermentau, and 
Belle Pass), the study of impacts was concentrated at the barrier island and/or beach 
area. 


The study of impacts of OCS-related facilities, as defined in Chapter 2, was confined to a 
selected number of sites primarily on barrier islands in the Mississippi Delta System. A 
review of facilities in the Texas Barrier Island and Strandplain-Chenier Plain Systems 
revealed that most of the facilities were either very small, such as compressor-pumping- 
metering stations and valves, or were const~ucted on higher, well-drained lands near 
roads, as in the case of gas processing plants and refineries. Even facilities requiring deep 
draft access, such as ports, shipyards, pipe storage yards, and platform fabrication yards, 
were initially constructed on elevated land with subsequent expansion into wetlands where 
necessary. The OCS facilities in the North Central Gulf Coast System were located at 
preexisting ports or were constructed in uplands, rather than on beach or wetland habitat. 
Even the large Chevron Refinery at Pascagoula is located primarily on the terrace, though 
approximately 113 ha of wetlands have been altered for water storage and possibly 
treatment purposes. 


Detailed investigations of the impact of even the larger facilities, such as processing 
plants, would have required that these companies provide researchers with plans of plant 
locations. Obtaining such maps for some facilities proved to be very time-consuming and, 
in some instances, impossible. Therefore, the discussion of these types of impacts is 
restricted and generally descriptive and will be presented after OCS navigation channel 
impacts. 


From the list of possible impacts attributed to navigation channels in Table 4.3, 
Chapter 4, the following hypotheses were tested in this study: 
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1) ‘There would be continuous bank erosion and land loss. 


2) There would be an alteration in the longshore drift with erosion on the 
downdrift side and accretion on the updrift side. 


3) There would be silting considerable distances from the navigation channel 
site because of a change in direction and velocity of currents. 


Construction of OCS-related facilities along the Gulf Coast has a direct impact in that it 

the natural habitat with a man-made habitat which can consist of a combination 
of all-weather surfaces (e.g. roads, parking lots, storage sites), infrastructures (e.g. 
buildings, tanks, ring levees, walkways, platforms, treatment-processing facilities), 
bulkheaded or revetted shorelines, and dredged slips. Accurate documentation of the 
impact of OCS-related facilities requires: (1) data on facility location, including property 
boundaries, (2) history of use for OCS purposes, and (3) sequential aerial photography to 
document pre- and post-condition of site upon which facilities are built. In view of these 
requirements, the focus of determining the impact of OCS-related facilities was placed on 
identifying the distribution of such facilities within the immediate study area and 
describing the conditions of a few selected sites. 


For each of the three navigation channels selected, historic and recent aerial photography 
was acquired and interpreted with selected parameters being measured in regard to: (1) 
channel widening, (2) jetty construction, (3) shoreline change, (4) pattern of spoil 
deposition, (5) method of channel stabilization, and (6) changes in condition of the 
preexisting natural channel after the new navigation channel] was dredged. United States 
Geological Survey topographic maps at a scale of 1:24,000 were used as the control for all 
interpreted maps and quantifiable data. Selected large-scale, black and white and CIR 
photographs were the primary data sources used to document impacts in terms of 


geologic/geomorphic, hydrologic, or vegetative characteristics. 


Collateral data, such as historic information and environmental monitoring data for each 
channel was requested from the Corps of Engineers (Galveston, New Orleans, and Mobile 
Districts) and local sponsuring agencies. A literature search was also undertaken to 
obtain information on impacts identified in previous studies of these sites. 


Field reconnaissance was undertaken for the Mermentau and Belle Pass Channels. In 
addition to observations on conditions of channel banks, jetties, and shoreline changes, 
bathymetric profiles were taken to document condition of previous navigation channel 
versus present channel and nearshore profiles. Such data enhanced air-photo interpretive 


capabilities. 
Impacts of OCS Navigation Channels 


Matagorda Ship Channel 


The Matagorda Ship Channel consists of a mainline channel extending from the Gulf of 
Mexico across Matagorda Peninsula, through Matagorda and Lavaca Bay and up the 
Lavaca and Navidad Rivers (see Map 2-B, Vol. 1). The 5-km entrance channel across 
Matagorda Bay is authorized to be 91.4 m wide and 11.6 m deep. However, the surface 
width of the channel is 619 m between the jetties and 305 m between the reveted channel 
through the peninsula. The north and south jetties extend approximately 1524 m into the 
Gulf (as measured from the Gulf end of the wing jetties). The Matagorda-Lavaca Bay 
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channel is 35.4 km long, 61 to 91 m wide, and 11 m deep. There is a turning basin at Point 
Comfort, site of the Alcoa Aluminum » which is 10 m deep and covers approximately 
9.3ha. Two channels (38m x 3.6m) branch off to serve Port Lavaca and Harbor of 
Refuge. The channel up the Lavaca and Navidad Rivers is 32.5 km long, 30 m wide and 
1.8 m deep (USACE, GAL. 1974). 


The discussion of channel impacts concentrates on the channel crossing Matagorda 
Peninsula. Characteristics of this area are shown on Maps 2-A through 2-G, Vol. IL The 
portion of the Matagorda Peninsula north of the jetty is a high profile barrier with 
continuous dunes 3 to 4.6 m high (U.S. Department of the Interior Coastal Barriers Study 
Group 1987) (Figure 9.1). South of the jetties, the peninsula has a low profile with only a 
few dunes 1.5 to 3 m in elevation and a spit prograding into Pass Cavallo. The peninsula is 
about 1,372 m wide with a narrow band of well developed foredunes near the Gulf. There 
is a narrow stretch of ridge and swale topography behind the foredunes, followed by a 
wide expanse of irregularly flooded, vegetated flats and salt marsh. A narrow fringe of 
regularly flooded salt marsh is interspersed among the flats on the bay side of the island 
(Fi,ure 9.1). The beach is composed of sand, shell, and rock fragments and the 
Pleistocene surface underlies the peninsula at a depth of 18 to 27 m (Map 2-E, Vol. I). 


This portion of the peninsula has been designated as a regressive berrier island shoreline 
(Green's Bayou to the east segments this ares from the rest of the peninsula) with a 1956- 
1972 average shore erosion rate of 6 m/yr ‘“*e(jowen and Brewton 1975). However, the 
shoreline in the immediate vicinity of the channel has accreted an average of 0.9 m/yr in 
recent years (Map 2F, Vol. II). 


The prevailing wind is from the southeast and sediment transport is to the southwest 
(MeGowen et al. 1977). Historically, numerous inlets and washovers have developed along 
this peninsula in response to tropical storms and hurricanes, but they closed naturally 
because of the adequate sediment supply (Simmons and Rhodes 1966). Surface water 
elevations can vary from 0.6 m below mean low tide (during periods of northwest winds) to 
4.6 m above mean low tide (during hurricanes) but the mean diurnal tide range is 0.21 m 
(Simmons and Rhodes 1966). The average annua] mid-depth salinity ranges from 25 to 30 
ppt in the vicinity of the channel. This is a relatively low energy area of the Texas coast. 
The area is designated as a part of the Coastal Barrier Resources System. 


The Matagorda Ship Channel was constructed at this particular site because: (1) the site 
would permit a shorter, straighter channel; (2) a reduced jetty length would be required; 
(3) there would be a shorter channel length to experience relatively high velocities; and (4) 
it was probable that this channel would require less maintenance dredging (Simmons and 
Rhodes 1966). Construction and maintenance of this ship channel replaced Pass Cavallo 
as the navigable waterway. This latter channel was a natural pass about 2.9 km wide with 
a channel about 610 m wide and 6 to 12m deep. However, it was difficult to maintain, 
hazardous because of shallow depths over outer bars and shifting channel positions, and 
unnavigable during storms (Simmons and Rhodes 1966). 


A comparison of maps interpreted from aerial photographs taken before and after channel 
construction illustrates the impact of channel construction and maintenance on 
geomorphic features in the area (Figure 9.2). Pass Cavallo has shoeled and a spit is 

prograding northward from Matagorda Island. Matagorda Peninsula also prograded 
southward approximately 2,316 m between 1958 and 1987 for a rate of 80 m/yr. The 
dredged navigation channel through Matagorda Peninsula has not widened because its 
banks are stabilized with riprap. An island has been created in Matagorda Bay northwest 
of the channel (and southwest of the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway) as a result of the 
deposition of material dredged during maintenance operations. Material from channel 
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Figure 9.1. Profile across Matagorda Peninsula in vicinity of Matagorda ship channel. 


1987 


Figure $.2. Changes in shoreline and channel configuration in the vicinity of 
the Matagorda ship channel for 1958, 1973, 1975, and 1987. 
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dredging was also deposited in retainment areas on the peninsula north and south of the 
channel. These materials on the bayside of the island are being reworked and transported 
in a southward direction. Annual shoaling rates over the outer bar and jetty channels is 
approximately 800,000 cu yds, thereby requiring annual maintenance dredging and 
deposition of materials offshore (USACE, GAL. 1974). 


The beach has accreted immediately north, or updrift, of the north jetty, while the 
shoreline downdrift of the south jetty has retreated. Comparison of shoreline changes at 
regular intervals for the periods mapped reveals that within eight years of jetty 
construction, the area within 914m north of the north jetty was accreting despite the 
continued landward migration of the peninsula (Figure 9.3, Table 9.1). Within a 3,048-m 
stretch of shoreline north of the north jetty, there was net accretion within the first 
1,219 m (nearest jetty) but net retreat along the remainder of the shore between 1958 and 
1987. In contrast, there was a net retreat along the 3,962 m of shoreline south of the 
jetty between 1958 and 1987. Accretion south of the jetty only occurred on the 
southernmost part of the peninsula in the area of spit extension where approximately 31 
ha of land emerged between 1958 and 1987 (Figure 9.3). 


In summary, it appears that construction of the Matagorda Ship Channel is leading to the 
infilling of Pass Cavallo as a result of spits extending from both Matagorda Island and 
Matagorda Peninsula. High velocities through the jettied and reveted portions of the ship 
channel have scoured the channel in excess of project-authorized depths (up to 17.4 m 
deep in 1980) but there has been minimal erosion of the channel banks because of the 
shoreline stabilization measures in place (USACE, GAL. 1980). The island continues to 
migrate landward, but the north jetty is trapping sediment transported littorally, thus 
causing the island to widen north of the jetty. The zone of the greatest amount of 
shoreline retreat is occurring approximately 1,219 to 2,438 m south of the south jetty. 


Mermentau River Gulf of Mexico Navigation Channel 


The Mermentau River Gulf of Mexico Navigation Channel is located in the Chenier Plain 
system of Louisiana in an area designated as part of the Coastal Barrier Resources System 
(see Figure 7.2 in Chapter 7; Map 2F and 2E, Vol. II). The channel has been dredged 
through a regressive barrier beach shoreline consisting of sand beach ridges overlying 
marsh and = flats. Depth to Pleistocene at this site is approximately 7m (Maps 5-F 
and 5E, Vol. I). 


The channel enters the Gulf in an area where nearshore energy levels and tidal range 
change from east to west, t the dominant direction of sediment transport is to the 
west (Maps 5-G and 5-F, Vol. 11). West of the channel, the nearshore energy level is high 
and a stretch of shoreline is averaging 2.6 m/yr of accretion (Map 5-F, Vol. I). East of 
the channel, the nearshore energy level is lower but erosion is occurring at about 
5.6 m/yr. The tidal to the west is 0.61 to 0.76 m, while to the east the range is 
lower at 0.46 to 0.61 m (Map 5G, Vol. ID). 


The Mermentau River Gulf of Mexico Navigation Channel was originally completed as a 
4.6-by-61-m channel in 1971 by the East Cameron Port, Harbor and Terminal District of 
Cameron Parish. The dredged channel is approximately 7.4 km long from the entrance of 
the Mermentau River into Mud Lake to the Gulf of Mexico. Two jetties (a 305-m-long 
east jetty and a 548-m-long west jetty) flank the 305-m-surface-wide channel entrance to 
the Gulf. The Corps of Engineers, New Orleans District, was authorized to assume 
maintenance of the channel in 1976. No detailed environmental impact statements or 
monitoring on the dredging and maintenance of this channel exist 
(Glenboski 1988). Conversations with various Corps personnel revealed that the channel is 
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Figure 9.3. Composite map depicting shoreline positions for 1958, 1973, and 1987 and stations where shoreline 
change was measured. 
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dredged about every 2 to 2.5 years to maintain its authorized depth through the lake. In 
Lower Mud Lake, dredged material is deposited 152 m east of the channel centerline. For 
the 1.6 km of channel through the marsh to the Gulf, material is deposited in retainment 
areas on either side of the channel. Because of scouring, maintenance dredging in this 
area has been unnecessary since the Corps assumed responsibility for the channel. 
Material dredged from between the jetties is deposited 152 m west of the west jetty along 
the shore for shoreline restoration purposes. South of the jetties, dredged material is 
deposited in open water 457 m west of the west jetty (USACE, N.O. 1987). 


A composite map of channel widths and shoreline positions for 1956, 1968, 1974, 1978, and 
1985 reveal changes in shoreline position pre- and post-canal construction and changes in 
canal width from 1974 to 1985 (Figure 9.4). In 1974, three years after construction, the 
average surface width of the canal was 104m, 42 m wider than the authorized bottom 
width. Eleven years later, the average surface width was 160 m. The canal widened at a 
faster average rate between 1978 and 1985 (5.5 m/yr) than between 1974 and 1978 
(4.4 m/yr). The average rate of canal widening for the entire period was 4.8 m/yr. The 
total surface area of the canal increased from approximately 17.4 ha in 1978 to 25.1 ha in 
1985, although the canal length through the marsh decreased from 1,686 m in 1974 to 
1,556 m in 1985 as a result of shoreline erosion. 


As hypothesized, there has been accretion on the updrift side of the east jetty and erosion 
on the downdrift side of the west jetty (Figure 9.3) (Table 9.2). Between 1956 and 1968, 
prior to channel construction, the shoreline updrift of the east jetty site eroded at a rate 
of 10.9 m/yr, while the shoreline downdrift of the future west jetty eroded 8.5 m/yr. For 
the 1974-1985 period after construction, the shoreline updrift of the east jetty had a 
lower net rate of erosion of 3.7 m/yr, while the shoreline west of the jetty eroded at an 
accelerated rate of 10.6 m/yr. With the retreat of the shoreline west of the jetty, a gap 
developed between the north end of the jetty and the shore, which was 122 m wide and 
1.8 m deep in 1987 (USACE, N.O. 1987b). Contemporaneously, a scour hole also developed 
north of the east jetty, which was 110 m wide by 0.6 m deep. Repairs of these jetties, 
which were undertaken in mid-1987, made the west jetty approximately 670 m long and 
the east jetty 597 m long (USACE, N.O. 1987b). 


The silty sand and mud flat that is accreting updrift of the east jetty had extended 680 m 
east and created approximately 7.3 ha of new beach by 1985, an average of 0.4 ha/yr since 
1968. 


With construction of the new channel (Figure 9.5) and cessation of maintenance dredging 
on the former channel of the natural Mermentau River through Lower Mud Lake to the 
Gulf of Mexico, the mouth of the natural channel has become completely filled by littoral 
material transported from the east (Figure 9.6). All drainage from the Lower Mermentau 
River Basin must now exit through the navigation channel. Furthermore, with natural 
sedimentation and deposition of dredge material, Lower Mud Lake is becoming shallower 
and very difficult to navigate. 


With regard to dredging of the Mermentau River Gulf of Mexico Navigation Channel, all 
hypotheses tested positive. There has been continued erosion along the canal bank and 
accretion has occurred immediately updrift of the east jetty. Furthermore, there has 
been considerable silting in Lower Mud Lake and the natural mouth of the Mermentau 
River, because of changes in channel flow, dredged material deposition, and cessation of 
maintenance dredging at the original river mouth. 
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Figure 9.4. Composite map of 


1960, 1974, 1978, and 1985 for the Mermentau River Gulf of Mexico 


navigation channel. 
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Table 9.1. Comparison of Shoreline Change North and S«wuth of the 
Matagorda Ship Channel Jetties for Selected Periods of 
of Time. re 8.2 for location of stations. 


Period 
1958-73 
1973-75 
1975-87 

Net Change 
1973-87 


Period 
1958-73 
1973-75 
1975-87 

Net Change 
1973-87 


River Guif of Mexico Navigation Channel Jetties for Selected 


1956-68 


1968-74 
1974-78 


1956-68 
1968-74 
1974-78 
1978-85 

Net Change 
1956-1974 
Net Change 
1974-1975 


Figure 9.6. 


Figure 9.5. 


Mermentau River Gulf of Mexico 


along unstabilized channel, 
erosion north of east and west 
jetties, and accretion 
immediately updrift of E. jetty 
(NASA 1985). 


Mouth of natural channel of the Mermentau 
River in 1985 that has silted up after 
maintenance dredging ceased (NASA 1985). 
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The Belle Pass Navigation Channel extends from the Gulf of Mexico northeastward to 
Bayou Lafourche (see Figure 7.28 in Chapter 7). Interpretation of aerial photographs and 
charts reveals the shoreline changes were extensive between 1934 and 1985 and resulted 
from natural processes, jetty construction, channel ent, and dredged material 
deposition from channel maintenance operations (Figure 9.7). 


The original channel was authorized to be dredged to 2 m deep and 18 m wide in 1939 with 
61-m-long jetties at the entrance to the Gulf. By 1945, shoreline retreat required that 
the jetties be extended shoreward for 61 m and sometime between 1945 and 1953, a groin 
was installed east of the east jetty to combat erosion at the east jetty-shore contact 
(Dantin et al. 1974). In 1956, the Corps of Engineers, New Orleans District, constructed a 
new channel west of the existing jetty system and by 1958, the northern 152 m of the 
original west jetty had been removed and realigned, making the channel between the 
jetties 98 m wide at the Gulf (Dantin et al. 1974). 


In 1968, the Greater Lafourche Port Commission assumed maintenance of the navigation 
channel when they enlarged it to 6 by 91 m (Dantin 1974). As part of the Port Fourchon 
port development project, the authorized channel dimensions have remained the same 
since 1968 but the jetties have been extended landward since 1974 in order to maintain 
contact with the retreating shoreline. The east and west jetties have been 914 m long at 
least since 1983, and the northwest wing extension on the west jetty is 427 m long. 


The Belle Pass navigation channel is located in the Caminada-Moreau headland in the 
Mississippi Deltaic System. This is a transgressive barrier beach system having a very 
thin, sandy beach fronting marsh and bay muds. The shoreline segment containing the site 
has one of the highest erosion rates in the United States (Penland and Boyd 1985). Erosion 
rates vary depending upon the period of time for which rates are calculated, but a 
recently determined average placed the erosion rate at 17.5 m/yr (Map 6-F, Vol. ID). 


At the mouth of Belle Pass, the predominant littoral drift is to the west and the depth to 
Pleistocene is 210 m (Map 6-E, Vol. I). The area immediately east of Belle Pass has been 
considered for either port development or recreation and an oil terminal already exists 
near the junction of Belle Pass and Pass Fourchon. Major port development is presently 
concentrated along the north side of Belle Pass. The beach west of the pass had been 
designated as a Coastal Barrier Resource Area. 


Shoreline change was measured at 152-m intervals for 1,828 m east and west of the Belle 
Pass jetties for various dates before and after jetty construction: 1887, 1934, 1955, 1969, 
1974, 1978, 1983, and 1985 (Figure 9.8). From this data the average rate of change was 
calculated for various time periods east and west of the jetties (Table 9.3). The 
construction of jetties has interfered with natural littoral processes in that it has slowed 
the transport of sediment to the west but it has not resulted in accretion on the updrift 
side of the jetty. Furthermore, rates of shoreline change updrift and downdrift of the 
jetties are influenced substantially by other human activities in the area such as dredged 
rr ee ae ee Oe ee Oe ee 
1955 and 1969. 


Between 1887 and 1934, prior to channel enlargement and jetty construction, the shoreline 
retreated in a relatively straight line, with the rate being 40 m/yr west of the pass and 
31 m/yr east of the pass (Figure 9.8). The natural levees east and west of Belle Pass were 
more resistive to erosion than were the thin strips of marsh in front of Timbalier Bay, 
west of the pass, and Bay Morehand, east of the pass, as evidenced by the setback angle at 
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Figure 9.7. Comparison of shoreline position and configuration and size of the Belle Pass navigation channel 
and jetties at various times between 1934 and 1985. 
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[Table 2.3. Average Rate of Shoreline Change East and West of Belle Pass Jetties 


1887-|1934-| 1955- | 1969- | 1974-/| 1978-/|1983-)1934-) 1934- 
Location 1934 | 1955 | 1969 | 1974 | 1978 | 1983 | 1985) 1974) 1985 
miye | miyr | miye | miye | miye | miye | mye | miyr | miye 


-12 -7 -15 -7 -10 -14 -13 


-10 -37_| -7 | -12 | -4 | -21 | -i3 


Channei Enlargement, rig cul dredged west of west jetty. 

Shore in front of rig cut canal eroded west of west jetty. 

E. West jetty extension and dredge material deposition. 

. West jetty constructed and dredge material deposited west of west jetty. 
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the base of the natural levees. Between 1934 and 1955, a time of initial channel 
enlargement and jetty construction, the mouth of the pass appeared to be temporarily 
anchored in the Gulf at the point of shore and jetty contact, while the shoreline east and 
west of the jetties retreated more extensively. The angle of retreat (i.e., the angle 
between a line parallel to the shore and a line perpendicular to a line parallel to the canal 
bank) east of the jetty was N 8° in 1934, N 35° in 1944, and N 44° in 1985. In contrast, 
west of the jetty the angle of retreat was S 22° in 1934, N 10° in 1955, and N 18° in 1985, 
indicating that between 1934 and 1955 shoreline retreat in the immediate vicinity of the 
jetties was greater for the west jetty than for the east jetty. For subsequent time 
periods, shoreline changes east and west of the jetties are influenced by events noted in 
Table 9.3. Between 1934 and 1974, shoreline retreat west of the west jetty was 21 m/yr 
in contrast to a rate of 14 m/yr east of the jetty. Deposition of dredged material west of 
the west jetty after 1974 decreased the rate of erosion west of the jetty to 11 m/yr, while 
the shoreline east of the jetty continued a retreat of 13 m/yr. Deposition of dredged 
material has created a beach in front of the west wing jetty. The wing jetty appears to 
force flow through the jetties and prevent erosion along the west bank of Belle Pass at the 
point of shore and jetty contact, as is occurring on the west bank of the Mermentau River 
Gulf of Mexico Navigation Channel. 


In 1986, material dredged from the Belle Pass Channel was hydraulically pumped in a 
semi-leveed enclosure east of the east jetty in front of the Chevron terminal southeast of 
Port Fourchon in an effort to retard shoreline retreat (Falgout 1988). No studies have 
been published on the success of this operation, nor do there appear to be any long-range 
plans to monitor the use of dredge material to stabilize the shoreline. Furthermore, the 
full environmental impact of this channel maintenance on the adjacent shoreline has never 
been documented throughout the period of navigation channel dredging and maintenance. 
Further attempts to use dredged material to retard shoreline erosion in front of the 
Chevron Terminal and to maintain land in front of Port Fourchon will restrict littoral 
transport to the west, thereby depriving East Timbalier Island of the sediment necessary 
for maintaining a dynamic equilibrium in relation to natural processes. 


The average width of the Belle Pass Channel (from Bayou Lafourche to the northern tip of 
the jetties) has increased tremendously since 1887 (Table 9.4). Prior to enlargement, the 
natural channel was approximately 31 m wide in 1887 and 43 m wide in 1934. By 1985, the 
average channel width was 329 m and resulted from both dredging and erosion of the bank. 


OCS-related Facilities 


A review of existing data bases (Larson et al. 1980, Garofalo and Burke and 
Associates 1982, Kimber et al. 1984, Smith 1984, Palik and Kunneke 1984, MMS 1987, 
Lynch and Risotto 1985) and analysis of the most recent aerial photographs (1985 and 
1987) for selected areas facilitated the location of OCS-related facilities on barrier 
islands. Within the Texas Barrier Island System, the majority of these facilities consisted 
of individual or small groupings of oil storage tanks on North Padre Island, Mustang Island, 
and Matagorda Island. Three oil terminals were identified, one on Mustang Island and two 
on Galveston Island. Galveston Island also has one gas processing plant and a compressor, 
pumping, and metering station. Helicopter services were available from Galveston Island 
and North Padre Island. One gas processing facility was also located on North Padre 
Island (Kimber et al. 1983). 


No OCS-related facilities were identified within the beach zone of the Louisiana Chenier 
Plain System. Within the Mississippi Deltaic System, OCS facilities are only located on 
three barrier islands. Grand Isle has the largest concentration of facilities. Exxon 
Company USA began supporting its eastern Gulf of Mexico OCS operations from Grand 
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Isle in 1948 (Parker 1988). In the 1950s, the base covered over 284 ha and provided 
housing for 150 families. Housing facilities were closed in 1979 and today's Exxon 
facilities cover 126 ha, 9 of which contain the Grand Isle Terminal operated by Exxon 
Pipeline Company (Parker 1988) (Figures 9.9 and 9.10). 


The Grand Isle Terminal covers approximately 1% of Grand Isle with 90% of the terminal 
site developed and 10% impounded. The Grand Isle Base covers approximately 12% of 
Grand Isle and land use on the property is divided as follows: developed with 
infrastructure (28%), cleared land with roads (97%), fastlands (53%), beach lots/ROW 
(1%), and dredged boat slip (1%). These percentages were based on interpretation of 1983 
CIR photography. Functions served by these facilities today include: "helicopter and boat 
a an materials handling, petroleum and natural gas processing, and training" 
Parker 1988). 


Conoco, Inc. operates a Grand Isle Shore Service Base and Tank Battery on Grand Isle, 
east of the Exxon facilities, which serves several companies: Continental, Conoco, Arco, 
Texaco, and Occidental (Kewley 1988). This operation has existed since the 1950s and 
appears to cover about 2% of Grand Isle. No map of the property was available, but 
interpretation of 1983 CIR photography indicates that about 15 ha of the identified site 
were developed with infrastructures and about 3 ha were impounded for water storage 
and/or treatment. In addition to providitg boat and helicopter transportation for OCS 
operations, the site has tank batteries for oil storage; a compressor, pumping, and 
metering station for oil coming from OCS leases; facilities to extract produced water and 
sediment from OCS oil and to separate gas to supply the town of Grand Isle 
(Kewley 1988). 


Grand Terre, a barrier island immediately east of Grand Isle, has a compressor, pumping, 
and metering station operated by Sohio. This facility is located on the backside of the 
island north of the Tennessee Gas Pipeline Canal (Muskrat Line) (Figure 9.11). The site 
covers about 1.6 ha and was created by pumping dredged material over saline marsh. 
Approximately 335m of the site's shoreline is protected from wave erosion by stone 


riprip. 


East Timbalier Island, west of Belle Pass, is the only other island in the Mississippi Deltaic 
System with OCS facilities. However, of the four facilities located on walkways and 
platforms constructed on dredged material-piling complexes, only one serves as an OCS 
facility according to Chevron USA (Soudelier 1988) (Figure 9.12). This OCS facility is 
located on the backside of the eastern end of the island and contains tanks for oil storage 
and separator facilities to remove produced water from oil being pumped from OCS 
leases. 


No OCS facilities were identified on barrier islands within the North Central Gulf Coast 
System, except for a small docking facility on the eastern end of Dauphin Island operated 
by Mobile to service its Mobile Bay fields. Most OCS facilities, such as oil refineries, gas 
processing plants, pipe storage yards, and platform fabrication sites in this region are 
primarily on uplands with minimal expansion into wetlands. The facility with the largest 
single impact on wetlands is probably the Chevron USA Refinery at Pascagoula. While no 
recent diagram of the property was obtained, interpretation of aerial photographs in 
conjunction with the most recent USGS topographic map reveals that approximately 
113 ha of intertidal marsh east of the facility have been converted to water storage- 
treatment impoundments or landfill. 


The numerous shipyards and ports along the Mississippi-Alabama coast also have 
developed through dredge and fill operations which have a cumulative impact on wetlands 


Figure 9.9. 


Location of three OCS- 
related facilities on 
eastern Grand Isle and 
depicted on 1983 NASA 


photograph. 
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Figure 9.10. Location of OCS-related facilities operated by Exxon U.S.A., Exxon pipeline, 
and Conoco, Inc. on Grand Isle, La. 
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Figure 9.11. | Sohio Facility on Grand Terre, La. 


Figure 9.12. Chevron U.S.A., Ine. OCS facility (tank 
battery) on East Timbalier Island. 


CHAPTER 10: SUMMARY OF IMPACTS AND PREDICTIONS OF 
FUTURE IMPACTS 


Karen M. Wicker, Kevin Neese, 
and Rod E. Emmer 


Introduction 


The results of the study of selected types of impacts of OCS pipelines, navigation 
channels, and related facilities on barrier islands, beaches, and wetlands were presented in 
Chapters 7, 8, and 9. The types of impacts investigated were selected from the numerous 
impacts commonly identified in the literature and tabulated in Chapter 4, Table 4.3. The 
two major hypotheses that were tested using investigative field techniques and analysis of 
aerial photographs were: 


1. Emplacement of pipelines and navigation canals result in direct land loss 
and habitat change (i.e., replacement of preexisting land or water of 


varying habitat type by the open water pipeline or navigation canal and 
the spoil banks composed of dredged material). 


2. Emplacement of pipelines and navigation canals results in indirect land 
loss and habitat change. 


The indirect land loss and habitat change supposedly occur because the emplacement of 
the pipeline and navigation canals affect the following processes or forms: 


1. Saltwater intrusion which replaces fresher hydrologic conditions with 
more saline hydrologic conditions. 


2. Continued erosion al the newly created, steep-sided, land-water 
interface (i.e., canal side). 


3. Creation of a weak zone in beach, barrier island, and wetland substrate 
at site of canal or ditch of pipeline ROW which subsequently erodes as a 
result of natural erosional processes. 


4. Alteration of natural physiographic forms (i.e., enclosed, 
interdistributary basins; natural levee ridges; barrier islands, beaches and 
dunes; isolated marsh ponds, shallow sandy bay bottoms, etc.) and 
processes (i.e., slow overland sheet flow drainage or sinuous, shallow 
tidal channel drainage) that result in habitat change and most notably 
loss of vegetation. 


5. Disruption of longshore transport of sediment though entrapment of 
sediment in canal sinks. 


In order to identify and discuss the significance of the impacts of OCS pipelines, 
navigation channels, and related facilities, the features were identified and mapped. 
Physical, biological, and cultural parameters of the landfall crossings, as well as 
technological features associated with OCS pipeline, navigation channel, and related 
facility construction were recorded on small-scale maps in tabular form to correlate the 
magnitude and possibly the cause of the observable and/or quantifiable impact with 
conditions within the study area and with the construction techniques. Field 
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investigations were undertaken to verify signatures of various features on aerial 
photographs, to check the accuracy of measurements made from aerial photographs, and 
to generate quantifiable data useful for describing the extent of impact. The results of 


canal width changes and to describe the condition of the pipeline site in relation to the 
condition of the adjacent area (Chapter 8). Of the four OCS navigation channels crossing 
barrier islands or beaches, three were studied in order to quantify or describe observable 
impacts (Chapter 9). The impacts of OCS navigation channels were quantified by 
measuring changes in the width of the channels and the position of the shoreline updrift 
and downdrift of the channel jetties. Maintenance operations, including dredging and 
jetty extensions, were noted. Aerial photographs were analyzed also to describe the 


impact of a few of the OCS facilities on barrier islands and in the wetlands of Mississippi 
(Chapter 9). 

Summary of OCS Pipeline Impacts 
Pipeline Emplacement Techniques 


Pipelines can be emplaced using a variety of techniques which, with incorporation of 


of 12 to 15 m and a depth of 1.8 to 3.0 m. The push-pull ditch is considerably smaller, 
ranging in width from 2.4 to 3.0 m and having a depth of 1.2 to 2.4m. The directional 
in 


ROW through which drilling occurs. This technique may be used more in the future for 
such as barrier islands, beaches, or steep, eroding 


The extent of direct and indirect environmental impact of a flotation canal may be 
influenced by whether the canal is left open or backfilled and/or whether it is dammed at 
all tidal water-body crossings. Furthermore, spoil deposition will have environmental 


impacts depending upon the environment of t (i.e., shallow or deep water, fresh or 
floating, fresh marsh, brackish-to-saline and the configuration of the deposit (i.e., 
continuous on one sides of canal with no breaks; discontinuous on one or both sides 


or both 
of the canal with breaks 15 m wide every 152 m, 152-m long spoil banks alternating on 
both sides of canal or removal of spoil by dragline for backfilling or creation of new marsh 


extent of impact from the push-pull ditch technique also may be influenced by 

ditch is backfilled and/or dammed. Spoil deposits associated with push-pull 
ditches are considerably less than those of flotation canals but, as with flotation canals, 
have a potential for impact related to their tion. For both flotation and push- 
pull canals, a double ditching technique can be to ensure that the top soil is placed on 
top when the site is backfilled. This is intended to expedite revegetation and lessen the 
potential for detrimental impacts such as iand loss due to erosion along the unvegetated 
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Field Investigations 


The purpose of the geological investigations was to evaluate hypothetical impacts of 
representative OCS pipelines on barrier islands, barrier beaches, and coastal wetlands and 
to determine the effects on the morphology, stratigraphy, and active physical processes 
within these depositional systems. The studies were designed to objectively test for 
impacts which have been postulated by earlier investigators, document their magnitude, 
and develop predictions of impacts of future OCS activities. 


The hydrologic studies were focused on discerning the impact of pipeline emplacement on 
hydrologic parameters characteristic of the site. Initial research into the available data 
base for selected sites necessitated that the study be confined to a search for alterations 
in circulation and drainage patterns. The field methodology used to quantify or describe 


impacts varied according to the study area. 


The vegetative studies were designed to identify the extent of impact by quantifying 
differences in vegetation community structure and primary productivity between the 
pipeline ROW and control. 


Texas Barrier Island System 


The geologic studies of the T5 and T6 pipelines on Matagorda Peninsula, Texas indicate 
that their installation has had no observable impacts on the morphology, stratigraphy, or 
physical processes of this barrier island. No evidence of accelerated shoreline erosion was 
seen as evidenced by a stable and well-developed set of foredunes across both pipeline 
corridors, and by the comparatively similar character of the beach profiles established 
within the ROW and at the control stations. Pipeline installation has not changed the 
lithologic or textural character of the sediment within the corridors nor developed any 
morphological scar across the island, either of which could contribute to the formation of 
weak areas susceptible to storm overwash and breaching. The pipeline construction 
techniques of push-ditch and backfill were used and as a consequence, the T5 and T6 
pipeline corridors will not accumulate any more sand from the barrier system other than 
natural washover processes. The longshore sediment transport system has not been 
altered and the pipeline corridors have not developed into sediment sinks. The pipeline 
corridors have not segmented the barrier island; therefore, island integrity has remained 
intact. 


The pipeline ROW within the marsh areas north of the GIWW have been backfilled and 
subsequently topped with dredged material sediments and bulkheaded on either side of the 
GIWW. As a result, water flow patterns have not been altered and there is presently no 
evidence of erosion of the pipeline ROW at the GIWW crossing. 


No significant hydrologic impacts exist on Matagorda Peninsula as a result of pipeline 
emplacement. A few small ponds 0.3 to 0.6 m deep remain within the ROW for TS and T6 
but they are in the vicinity of preexisting water bodies. The small (6 m wide), short canal 
that remains from TS construction through the intertidal marsh shows no evidence of 
erosion on the backside of the peninsula. 


Fathometer profiles across the T5 and T6 crossing of Matagorda Bay indicate that normal 
bottom topography has been restored for TS and the northern segment of T6. Slight 
depressions and elevated spoil with submerged aquatic growth were noted in the T6 ROW 
in the middle and southern portion of the bay. 
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ROW and controls revealed that plant cover was 
in cover or productivity. This is because both sites 


reworked dredge material and have no relationship to 


L87 
inland. 
vegetat 
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and L24 pipelines in the Mermentau area. 
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that has been bulkheaded on its eastern and western sides. Because of its shore-parallel 


The Muskrat Line, installed on Grand Terre, Louisiana, is an open water flotation canal 
orientation, the pipeline corridor does not affect the rate of erosion of the Gulf side 
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of the open water canal has been restored to salt marsh through sediment deposition 


flotation canal contruction did destroy marsh along the ROW. However, a small 
the channel. 


emplacement has not affected, indirectly, the marsh vegetation. Spoil deposition and 
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North Central Gulf Coast 
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mitigation measures associated with Ml 
In contrast, the M2 and M3 flotation 


, Stratigraphy, or physical processes of this coastal wetland. 
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tion, or destruction of marshland integrity. 
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crossing. 
ditches across 
ted to 
entirety. 
about 


saline marshes and inland brackisn-to-saline 


the extent that the ROW are difficult or impossible to 


Eyewitness accounts and several studies indicate that these 
There was no evidence of erosion of the backfilled 


of the backside of the barrier islands. Also there is 


become reestablished if the ROW cana) is backfilled. 
flooding and are normally sparsely vegetated, are siower to revegetate 


high, salt marsh/flat habitats on the backside of the barrier islands which 
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The two pipelines (L143 and L144) across the Chandeleur Islands presented an excellent 
opportunity for creation and enlargement of a tidal pass along their ROW because they 
were placed in a flotation canal that was not backfilled or dammed and they are on a 
narrow strip of land experiencing shoreline retreat. However, these cuts have become 
sealed and a beach overlies their shore crossing. The canals have widened on the backside 
of the island and remain deeper than the surrounding substrate. The bottoms of the canals 
appear to be unvegetated and at least one canal bottom has been disturbed twice because 
the line (L144) had to be reburied. 


North Central Gulf Coast System 


Only two (M5 and M6) of the 11 lines studied in the North Central Gulf Coast System 
originate in Federal lease blocks. They, along with M4, were installed in a backfilled 
push-pull ditch across a saline marsh east of Pascagoula, Mississippi. The ROW crossing is 
revegetated and neither the wetland nor shore crossings show signs of erosion. The M1 
line is also in a backfilled push-pull ditch which has revegetated. This ROW shows no 
signs of erosion but the substrate is less firm than the surrounding marsh. Furthermore, 
the ROW appears to be slightly lower and vegetated by smooth cordgrass rather than 
blackrush, which dominates the surrounding marsh. 


Five of the lines (A1l-A5) in this system «.*2 bundled together and pulled through two 
bore holes drilled from the upland landing s'.:: into the offshore waters of Mobile Bay. 
These lines have had no impact on the shore crossing. 


The M2 and M3 pipelines have had the most impact in this system because they directly 
altered the largest amount of habitat by converting saline marsh to canals and spoil banks. 
The lines are in flotation canals which are continuing to widen, thus resulting indirectly in 
further habitat alteration. The preexisting drainage system has been altered by the 
replacement of sinuous, shallow, east-west streams with a deep, straight, north-south 
canal. The one concrete bulkhead constructed across the canals near the Gulf is 
experiencing erosion around the western side. 


Conclusions Regarding Pipeline Impacts 


Of 164 Federal OCS pipelines constructed between 1950 and 1986, 70% cross barrier 
island complexes (including major tidal passes through island complex segments) or 
beaches and 30% land along marshy shorelines. The percentage of lines by coastal system 
are: 57% for Mississippi Delta, 34% for Strandplain-Chenier Plain, 6% for Texas Barrier 
Islands, and 3% for North Central Gulf Coast. Gas was carried in 65% of the lines and 
77% of the lines are 20 in or less in diameter. Only one line is 42 in. 


Grouping of pipelines by construction technique at the shore or island crossing is as 
follows: push-pull ditch (69), flotation canal (24), undetermined (15), buried in tidal pass 
(5), directional drilled (1). Almost all of the undetermined lines are in the Mississippi 
Delta System where erosion of shore or marsh interior has obscured the construction 
signature and collateral data on construction technique were unobtainable. The majority 
of push-pull ditches (43) are located in the Strandplain-Chenier Plain System. Where 
collateral data was unavailable, it was often difficult to discern whether the push-pull 
ditch had been backfilled originally or closed naturally due to siltation and revegetation. 


Pipelines can be emplaced using a variety of techniques which, with incorporation of 
mitigation measures, can influence the extent of impact to the environment. The two 
major emplacement techniques used historically in wetland environments are the flotation 
canal and push-pi)il ditch. The standard flotation canal is designed to have a bottom width 
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of 12 to 15 m and be 1.8 to 3.0 m deep. The push-pull ditch is considerably smaller, 
ranging in width from 2.4 to 3.0 m and having a depth of 1.2 to 2.4m. The directional 
drill technique, first used on a Texas barrier island in the early 1980's, does not impact the 
environment along the ROW through which drilling occurs. This technique may be 
required more in the future for crossing short, sensitive habitats, such as barrier islands, 


beaches, or steep, eroding shorelines. 


The extent of direct and indirect environmental impact of a flotation canal is influenced 
by whether the canal is left open or backfilled and/or whether it is dammed at all tidal 
water body crossings. The extent of impact is also influenced by environmental factors 
such as coastal system location, habitat type and condition (eroding, stable or prograding 
barrier islands and beaches; isolated, low energy, interior fresh marsh; or saline marsh on 
firm substrate), and sediment availability. Furthermore, spoil deposition will have 
variable impacts depending upon the environmental forms and processes active at the 
disposal site and the configuration of the deposit (i.e., continuous on one or both sides of 
the canal with no breaks; discontinuous on one or both sides of the canal with breaks 15 m 
wide every 152 m; 152-m long spoil banks alternating on both sides of the canal; or 
removal of spoil by dragline for backfilling or creation of new marsh habitat) with respect 


to hydrologic regime. 


The extent of impact from the push-pull ditch technique also is influenced by whether the 
ditch is backfilled and/or dammed. However, the long-term success of backfilling is 
related to various factors such as substrate composition, marsh type and condition, and 
quality of the backfill operation. Spoil deposits associated with push-pull ditches are 
considerably smaller than those of flotation canals, but as with flotation canals, have a 
potential for impact related to their configuration. Smaller spoil deposits directly 
smother less marsh initially. However, spoil deposits can impound water when they block 
surface flow, thus killing brackish-to-saline marsh vegetation. For both flotation and 
push-pull canals, a double ditching technique can be used to ensure that the top soil is 
placed on top when the canal is backfilled. This is intended to expedite revegetation and 
lessen the potential for detrimental impacts such as land loss due to erosion along the 
unvegetated ROW. 


Analysis of air photos and field investigations of selected OCS lines reveal that mitigative 
measures, when adjusted to environmental processes, can significantly lessen or eliminate 
long-term environmental impact in most coastal systems. Within the Texas Barrier Island 
System, this study found that the direct and indirect impacts of the 10 OCS pipelines were 
virtually nil. This is a result of several fortuitous circumstances which include: 
mitigative construction techniques (backfilling of ROW) across barrier islands and 
wetlands, environmentally sensitive ROW alignments (generally, avoidance or selection of 
shortest wetland crossing), a barrier island system with adequate sediment in transport, 
and a relatively stable and firm saline-to-brackish marsh along ROW. 


Based on data from pipeline companies and interpretation of air photos, it appears that all 
pipelines in this area were emplaced in a push-pull ditch and/or trench across barrier 
islands and mainland wetlands, and that these sites were immediately backfilled to 
preconstruction contours; bulkheaded where necessary; and in several instances, 
replanted. The literature and permit data indicate that a number of these lines were 
intentionally routed, often at the urging of regulatory agencies, to avoid sensitive habitats 
and to cross as minimum an area of wetland as necessary. This is easier to do in South 
Texas and the North Central Gulf Coast System than in the Strandplain-Chenier Plain and 
Mississippi Delta Systems because these systems have uplands near the back bay and sound 
areas with little or no fringing wetlands. 2 37 
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The abundance of sand in transport along the Texas Barrier Island System quickly covered 
the flotation push-point canals and nearshore trenches dredged during the construction 
phase. This, plus the fact that the backfilled trenches across the barrier islands were 
comparable in sediment composition to adjacent areas, eliminated the formation of a 
weak zone that would be more susceptible to erosion than the adjacent beach areas. The 
firm, stable, coarser materials of the barrier islands and most of the wetlands crossed by 
these 10 lines were suitable for backfilling and recontouring. This condition avoided 
creation of a sunken or irregular topography along the ROW, which is more susceptible to 
flooding, or formation of tidal channels, both of which prevent reestablishment of 
emergent vegetation. The ability to backfill successfully a pipeline ROW removes the 
potential for: (1) saltwater intrusion via an open-water canal into interior, freshwater 
wetlands, (2) erosion along a ROW embryonic tidal channel, (3) alteration of natural 
physiographic forms and processes, (4) creation of a weak zone susceptible to future 
breaching, and (5) formation of a sediment sink which would remove material from the 
littoral system. 


The rate of revegetation is commonly stated in the literature to be two years. This was 
the case on some lines studied, especially within more humid areas of the northernmost 
Texas coast. However, on dunes and barrier flats in more arid areas, revegetation success 
appears to require enhancement by sprigging in biodegradable mats, fertilizing, watering, 
and protecting the site from grazing and traffic until the vegetation is established. Field 
observations of one line approximately two years old revealed that evidence of 
revegetation was barely discernible at the ROW on the irregularly flooded marsh and 
barrier flats. However, this phenomenon of sparse vegetation is a common feature of the 
zone located between the vegetated dunes and intertidal bayside marsh. Analysis of air 
photos revealed no dune blowouts resulting from the placement of pipelines across barrier 
islands. 


The reestablishment of seagrass beds was documented on the slightly elevated subaerial 
spoil left from the trenching of one of the field-sampled pipelines across Matagorda Bay. 
A review of the air photos also indicated that submerged grassbeds have spread over the 
backfilled trench on the backside of barrier islands for some other lines. However, more 
field investigations and documentation of other factors in the area which affect seagrass 
distribution would be needed to determine the extent of pipeline impacts on seagrass beds. 


There were 55 OCS pipelines identified as crossing a barrier beach within the Strandplain 
of eastern Texas and the Chenier Plain of western Louisiana. Most of these lines (80%) 
appear to be installed using a push-pull ditch. Of the 11 lines placed in flotation canals, 
there were three instances of lines sharing the same canal, despite their being emplaced 
at various dates. These lines, each set within a ROW belonging to the same company, 
were all in the eastern portion of the Chenier plain where the sand-shell beach is very 
thin, narrow, and patchy-to-nonexistent. These flotation canals were bulkheaded inland 
from the shore often at chenier ridge crossings, where present. 


The ROW crossings of flotation canals, and in a few instances the push-point canals for 
the push-pull ditches, evidenced a slightly higher rate of shore retreat than control points. 
The westernmost flotation canals in this system were plugged with finer-grained clay and 
silty clay and overtopped by a sand-shell beach comparable in width and thickness to that 
of the surrounding beach. The easternmost flotation canals were in an area having 
minimal sand or shell and therefore were not plugged by a sand-shell beach. However, 
analysis of air photos indicates that several of the bulkheaded canals south of Cheniere au 
Tigre are being filled with what appears to be fine-grained clays and organic bits (coffee 
grinds), probably from the Atchafalaya Delta. Because these eastern canals are not 
sealed with a sand beach, bulkheads have had to be rebuilt each time the shoreline 
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retreats inland of the dam. In contrast, the sand-shell, beach-sealed canals to the west 
have not had their bulkheads replaced once the shoreline migrates inland of the dune. 
Furthermore, field studies and air photo analysis revealed that these bulkheaded flotation 
canals had actually filled for considerable distances inland (commonly to the inland limit 
of the high sea rim marsh zone) as 4 result of beach overwash. Several of these infilled 
canals contained saltmarsh vegetation for a couple of hundred meters behind the beach. 


All of these flotation canals had continuous spoil banks (for those areas observed near the 
Gulf) and most had bulkheads at regular intervals along the canal and at water-body 
crossings. Field investigations revealed that one flotation canal had culverts within the 
spoil to facilitate drainage, but at the time of the visit, the canal had silted to the top of 
the culverts located nearest the beach. The continuous spoil banks with culverts may be a 
landowner requirement that facilitated the north-south movement of cattle across grazing 
wetlands while preventing impoundment of surface waters by the spoil. 


The potential for direct and indirect impacts related to flotation canals crossing barrier 
beaches has been mitigated because the canals have remained isolated from tidal 
movement by maintenance of bulkheads or natural formation of beach over the cut. 
Therefore, widening of the canal segments located between the beach and the first 
bulkhead has been minimal or reversed. There is no tidal flow through the canal to cause 
scouring, bank erosion, or saltwater intrusion through the beach crossing. Natural 
nearshore processes have established the beach-berm complex in most instances so the 
pipeline emplacement did not permanently alter this physiographic form. However, the 
canal cut through the marsh substrate remains, even though presently being filled by fine- 
grained clay and silty clay as the shoreline retreats inland. This filled canal corridor 
differs from the surrounding area and has the potential for more rapid erosion should the 
sediment supply be reduced or removed. 


These canal corridors and, to a lesser extent, the push-pull ditch corridors, across the 
beach are functioning as a sediment sink, but only for short segments, because all of these 
lines are perpendicular rather than parallel to shore. These sediment sink areas appear 
minimal compared to the numerous ponds and lakes that are being infilled as the shore 
retreats inland along the Strandplain-Chenier Plain System. 


The nonbackfilled, push-pull ditches observed near the shore are experiencing the same 
siltation processes as the flotation canals. However, because they were originally less 
than 10% the size of a flotation canal, their potential for impact as a result of saltwater 
intrusion, erosion along the ditch interface, breaching of the shore, alteration of natural 
physiographic forms and processes, and function as a sediment sink is minimal. 


Field and air photo observations revealed no visible impact of these push-pull ditches at 
the beach, except where the push-point canal is still visible. Even though pipelines are 
periodically exposed in the surf as the shore retreats into the zone where the line is only 
about 0.3 m below the marsh, this study uncovered no evidence of accelerated erosion 
along the pipeline corridor at the beach. Failure to sufficiently bury the pipeline 
originally leads to periodic habitat disturbance over the lifetime of the line because of the 
need to lower the line. 


Within the Mississippi Delta System, impacts were researched for only those OCS lines (41 

pipelines or 43% of the total number of lines) that crossed barrier islands or beaches. 

Surprisingly, most of these lines (30 lines) came ashore at three locations (East Timbalier 

Island [12 lines], Belle Pass-to-Pass Fourchon [10 lines] and Grand Isle [8 lines] ). 

These sites contain separator facilities, terminals, and processing facilities, r vely, 

which serve some of these 30 lines. Five OCS lines in the western portion of this barrier 
en 
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island system appeared to have been installed originally in tidal passes between the 
islands. Nine pipelines crossed beaches on the west side of the Mississippi River Delta and 
also made landfall in groups: four near Pass Chaland, four west of the Empire Navigation 
Channel, and one across Shell Island. East of the Mississippi River, only two OCS lines 
crossed the Chandeleur Island complex. 


These lines were identified as OCS lines because, by the time of this study, they were 
connected to a platform in an OCS lease block and/or were verified as being OCS by their 
operator. All of these lines crossed the beach at basically a perpendicular angle. One line 
parallel to the beach was studied using both photographic and field methodologies in order 
to document impacts. When constructed this line was a non-OCs line. However, no 
attempt was made to evaluate the impact, either singularly or cumulatively, of several 
other pipelines which parallel the shore between the West Delta and East Timbalier Island. 
This is because, primarily, these lines appeared to have been constructed many years ago 
to carry petroleum products from wells located in the lower delta or state waters. More 
research needs to be done to document their original status (OCS or non-OCS) and 
significance of their impact with regard to other processes operative in the Barataria 
Basin and Bastian Bay area. Continued widening and deepening of tidal passes and erosion 
of barrier islands and marshes will expose these shore parallel lines, as well as interior 
marsh/bay lines, to boat traffic and fishing operations without constant vigilance to 
ensure that they remain buried. 


It was impossible to evaluate construction techniques in relation to impacts for most of 
the lines in the Mississippi Delta System for several reasons: the construction data were 
not available from the operator or owner; the lines were old and shore processes, as well 
as human activities, had obscured their construction signature on the beach or across the 
island; the extension of the line into interior marshlands was poorly delineated on existing 
maps and air photos; or there had been so much erosion of interior marshes that the 
construction type signature was obliterated or indistinguishable. 


Air photo analysis indicated that the flotation canals continued to widen in the marsh 
inland of the beach. However, all but one of the pipeline crossings (i.e., the Shell Island 
crossing) were plugged at or near the shoreline by natural beach formation processes or 
bulkheads. It appears that as long as there is sufficient sediment being transported 
alongshore, the flotation canals and push-pull ditches are filled with fine-grained clay and 
silty clay and overtopped by sand and shell material. Where a barrier island or beach 
segment is narrow and sediment supply is decreased, as was the case when the Empire 
jetties were constructed and extended, the beach narrows and breaches. 


Further evidence of the importance of a sufficient sediment supply in offsetting the 
impact of dredging flotation canal across a barrier island is present in the case of two 
flotation canals crossing the Chandeleur Islands. Despite high erosion rates, numerous 
hurricane assaults, and the apparent failure to mitigate (i.e., bulkhead and backfill) these 
canals when originally dredged, there has been no breaching of the island or formation of 
a deep, tidal channel at the pipeline crossings. Littorally transported and overwash 
sediments have closed the canal cuts through the beach-berm complex and most of the 
back-bay marsh. However, one line has had to be lowered at least twice on the sound 
side, thereby exposing a deeper channel visible on air photos. 


In general, the potential for future breaching of the shoreline in the Mississippi Delta 
System remains at the site of the flotation canal crossings because the width of beach 
infilling is small; the sediments beneath the sand-shell beach plug are unconsolidated and 
susceptible to erosion; and, in most cases, the width of the beach and interior marshland 
behind the beach is diminishing because of Gulf and bay erosion. Pipeline crossings 
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Summary of OCS Navigation Channel Impacts 


The potential for navigation canal impact is great because of the large size (i.e., length, 
SOE, O88 Gees, Si B88 80 Seep SP See See te sees, ee Se See eee 
pegs pip Bape tia hy or phy tame Navigation canals range from 
2.7 to 14.3 m deep and 24.3 to 243.8 m wide tom width). The channel may be revetted 
along the banks and may have jetties at its mouth. Initial and subsequent maintenance 


or uncontained areas, 
waters, or (4) in contained upland disposal sites. Often this maintenance 
dredging results from erosion of unrevetted canal banks which contributes indirectly to 


This study of navigation channel impacts focused on the geomorphological changes 
discernible after channel construction. Analysis of historic aerial photographs and maps, 
as well as the literature on construction and maintenance, provided the major source of 
data. Three channels (Mermentau, Belle Pass, and Gulfport) were visited, and limited 
bathymetric profiles were taken at the first two sites. However, these data were mainly 


used to corroborate the literature and air photo analysis. 


Eleven OCS navigation channels were identified in the Gulf coast area: Matagorda Ship 
Channel, Texas; Mermentau River, Gulf of Mexico Navigation Channel, Bayous Chene- 
Black-Boeuf, Freshwater Bayou, Houma Navigation Canal, and Belle Pass, Louisiana; and 
Gulfport Harbor, Mississippi. Of these channels, the Matagorda, Mermentau, and Belle 
Pass channels were selected for analysis of impacts based on air photo studies, literature 
research, and field inspection of the latter two sites. 


All three navigation channels have had a direct impact on the habitat crossed. They 
continue to have impacts because of their form, especially long jetties, and the need for 
maintenance dredging and dredged material disposal. 


Dredging of the Matagorda Ship Channel eliminated the need for maintenance dredging of 
Pass Cavallo, the former, natural navigation channel. This channel has shoaled and 
narrowed as a result of spit extension from Matagorda Island (on the west) and Matagorda 
Peninsula (on the east). There has been no widening of the ship channel because the 
substrate is consolidated and supports riprap along the banks to prevent erosion. 
Confinement of the channel has resulted in scouring to 17.4 m in places, which exceeds 
the authorized depth. While the peninsula continues to migrate landward, entrapment of 
littoral sediment updrift of the north jetty has resulted in island widening north of this 
jetty. This enlargement has accelerated shore retreat downdrift of the jetty. 


Spoil deposited from dredging of the channels in the bay has resulted in formation of a 
small island northwest of the channel. Deposition of spoil on the peninsula within 
contained areas adjacent to the channel has elevated the site and altered the vegetation. 


In contrast to the Matagorda Ship Channel, the Mermentau River, Gulf of Mexico Channel 
was dredged through less consolidated marsh deposits which do not support riprap. Failure 
to establish bank protection measures has resulted in the channel widening at a rate of 
5.5 m/yr between 1978 and 1985, at which time the channel was 16€ m wide. This erosion 
is cutting into the spoil retainment areas and maintenance ROW parallel to the channel. 


Erosion downdrift of the jetties has accelerated from a pre-canal rate of 8.5 m/yr to a 
post-canal rate of 10.6 m/yr. Shoreline retreat has necessitated the extension of the west 
jetty to the shore as recently as 1987. The east jetty was also extended shoreward 


because of scouring of the channel banks north of the jetty. Updrift, the erosion rate has 
rate of 10.9 m/yr pre-canal to 3.7 m/yr post-canal. A new beach 
a rate 


The Belle Pass Navigation Channel differs from the Matagorda and Mermentau channels in 
tha ted from widening and deepening of an existing channel, i.e., the west pass of 
Bayou Lafourche. The channel averaged 329 m in width in 1985 in contrast to its size of 
1934, shortly after its first enlargement. Jetties have been extended in recent 

4m in response to shcreline retreat, as well as the need to 


91 
extend the channel farther into the Gulf to retard the rate of shoaling. 


Historically, shoreline erosion was greater west of the pass but the retreat was regular 
enough to result in a relatively straight shoreline. This trend had been magnified by jetty 

ween 1934 and 1974, shoreline loss west of the jetty was 
jetty. This resulted in the shoreline west of the 
the 


he 
jetty being offset and placed inland of eastern shoreline. Deposition of dredged 


material west of the jetty prior to 1985 resulted in a diminishment of shoreline retreat 
(11 m/yr between 1974 and 1985) immediately west of the jetty, while east of the jetty 
the loss was 13 m/yr. 


washing out of the beach at the point where 
the jetties touch shore. In contrast, the sides of the Me: mentau River are not stabilized 


inland. 
downdrift side of the Belle Pass jetty-beach contact, necessitating installation of a west- 
wing jetty. —— 


of the created, temporarily, a beach in front of the wing jetty. 


has 
In the case of both the Matagorda Ship Channel and the Mermentau River Channel, 
Gredging of a new ship channel and cessation of maintenance of the former channel 
through a natural pass or river mouth has resulted in these natural passes shoaling (at 
Matagorda) or completely filling with beach material (at Mermentau). 


The original channel dredging (at Mermentau and Matagorda) or enlargement of the 
natural channel (at Belle Pass) generated an enormous amount of spoil, which was 
Geposited in retainment areas adjacent to the channel. The material at Belle Pass is being 
eroded on the seaward end but remains as a high, shrub-vegetated spoil bank along the 
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channel. The spoil material at Matagorda remains elevated, vegetated, and in the original 
deposit formation. The spoil at Mermentau is being eroded rapidly as the ship channel 
widens. 


The material from maintenance dredging at the mouths of the Matagorda and Mermentau 
channels is deposited in deeper offshore waters and is thus being lost, in all probability, to 
the nearshore system. Maintenance dredging of the Mermentau channel through Lower 
Mud Lake results in material Seing deposited on the shallow lake bottom, thereby silting 
this water body. There appears to be no attempt yet to place this material in such a 
manner as to accelerate the creation of wetlands to offset the wetlands lost to original 
channel dredging or present channel erosion processes. 


Maintenance dredging at Belle Pass has been used to create a beach on the downdrift side 
of the jetty and to nourish the beach updrift of the pass in front of an oil terminal. 
Future plans for the use of this maintenance dredged material is not known. 


In general, it appears that construction and maintenance of the navigation channels 
studied has focused primarily on the engineering aspects of the channel. The monitoring 
of the ongoing effects of these channels, with the exception of nearshore profiles for the 
Matagorda Ship Channel, appears to be limited or nonexistent. Furthermore, the 
beneficial use of maintenance dredge material does not appear to be incorporated into the 
long-term operation of these channels. 


Summary of Impects of OCS-related Facilities 


An obvious direct impact of OCS facility siting in the coastal region is the filling of 
wetlands for site preparation and facility construction. Wetlands may be indirectly lost as 
a result of impoundment of surface drainage, discharge of contaminants, and expansion of 
development associated with OCS facilities. 


Analysis of aerial photographs in reference to a listing of OCS-related facilities revealed 


that these facilities (i.e., oil storage; gas processing and treating plants; oil refineries; 
compressor, pumping, metering stations; terminals; oil and gas-related shipyards; pipe 
storage yards; platform fabrication sites; service base and dock facilities; and helicopter 
service) are not constructed on barrier beaches. Furthermore, there are few OCS-related 
facilities on barrier islands and these are generally constructed behind the foredunes 
adjacent to major roads or other commercial-industrial developments on the bayside of 
the islands. Three islands in the Texas Barrier System have facilities. Galveston Island 
supports two oil terminals; a gas-processing plant; at least one compressor, pump, and 
metering station; and helicopter services on the eastern portion of the island. 


an oil terminal. North Padre Island contains a gas 
processing plant, helicopter services, and a small group of oil tanks. These facilities 
comprise a very small percentage of the total island area. 


The only barrier islands with facilities in the Mississippi Delta System are Grand Terre, 
Grand Isle, and East Timbalier Island. A compressor, pumping, and metering station 
covered 1.6 ha of former marsh on the bayside of Grand Terre. On the eastern end of 
Grand Isle, Exxon USA, Exxon Pipeline Company, and Conoco, Inc. covered approximately 
117 ha, 9ha, and 15 ha, respectively. These facilities provide helicopters and boat 
transportation, materials handling, petroleum and natural gas processing and training for 
Exxon USA employees, terminal facilities for Exxon Pipeline Co., and terminal facilities 
and a supply-service base for Conoco, Inc. 
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APPENDICES A.1 THROUGH A.4 


Definition of Symbols 
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OlL (0) 
GAS (G) 
CONSTRUCTION: 
FLOTATION CANAL (FC) 
PUSH DITCH (TRENCH) (PD) 
DAM (D) 
BACKFILLED (B) 
REVEGETATED (R) 
DIRECTIONALLY DRELED (DD) 
SHORE TYPE: 
TRANSGRESSIVE BARRIER ISLAND 
TRANSGRESSIVE BARRIER BEACH 
REGRESSIVE BARRIER ISLAND 
REGRESSIVE BARRIER BEACH 
GEOMORPHOLOGY: 
SAND/SHELL/ROCK FRAGMENTS 
BEACH AND SAND SPITS 
SAND BEACH RIDGES, MARSH AND BAY FLATS 
MARSH-BAY MUDS FRONTED BY 
THIN SANDY BEACH 
TIDAL DELTAS/SHOALS 
BEACH-SAND SPITS W/ SHELLS 
DUNES > 1.5M 
DUNES 36M 
WASHOVERS 
TIDAL INLETS 
SHORE CHANGE: 
EROSION (E) 
ACCREATION (A) 
STABLE (S) 


(TBI) 
(TBB) 
(RBI) 
(RBB) 


(S/S/R) 
(B/SS) 
(SBR/M/MF) 


(M-BM/SB) 
{TD/S) 
(B-SS/S) 
(D > 1.5M) 
(D 3-6M) 
(W) 

(TI) 


CLIMATE: 

SEMI-ARID (PRECIP. SURPLUS) 
SUB-HUMID (PRECIP. SURPLUS) 
HUMID (PRECIP. SURPLUS) 


(SA #") 
(SH #") 
(H #) 


LAND USE: 


DEVELOPED (0) 


SEMI-DEVELOPED 
COASTAL BARRIER RESOURCES SYSTEM 


(SD) 
(CBRS) 


NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE/SEASHORE/ 


WILDERNESS 


(NWA) 


STATE RECREATIONAL AREA/PARK/ 
HISTORIC PARK/COMMERATIVE AREA/ 


REFUGEMGT. AREA/AQUATIC PRESERVE 
NATIONAL REGISTER SITE 


(SA) 
(NRS) 


NATURAL (N) 


LEASE BLOCK ORIGIN: 


BRAZOS 

BAY MARCHAND 
EAST ADDITION 

EAST CAMERON 
EUGENE ISLAND 
GALVESTON 

GRAND ISLE 

HIGH ISLAND 
MISSISSIPPI CANYON 
MATAGORDA ISLAND 
MAIN PASS 

NORTH PADRE ISLAND 
SABINE PASS (LA) 
SOUTH MARSH ISLAND 
SOUTH PASS 

SHIP SHOAL 

SOUTH TIMBALIER 
VERMILION 

WEST CAMERON 
WEST DELTA 


Appendix Ai: FEDERAL OCS PIPELINES MAKING LANDFALL WITHIN THE TEXAS BARRIER ISLAND SYSTEM. 
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Appendix A2: FEDERAL OCS PIPELINES MAKING LANDFALL WITHIN THE STRANDPLAIN-CHEWIER PLAIN SYSTEM 
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— GAS PPE CO wos bomsomerona bie | s [ a | pop | me — — CO) 
LL ATRANS GAS PPE CO _}_WE 45 _1JOHESONS GAYON UA 16° | G | 1958 PD.B (7) PBB | SBA/M/MF E 4 ? 61-.76]H (32.5)]_ CARS 
. 8° | GO | 1977 PO.B RES | SBR/M/MF E 4 7 61-7614 (325)] CBRS 
9 M20 ET ORE ACIA 12° | G | 1960 PD F6B | SBA/M/ME E 4 ? 61-76] (32.5)] CARS 
10_|NA 36° | G | 1971 PO.D (7)_ | ABB |SBR/M/ME E4 7 61-.76]H (325)]_ _N 
—L1_friwes. cas Ppetpe co we 22 _[PEVETO BEACH LA a-_ | c | 1900 | —— 7__ | 61-76] (32.5) ] 0 
—L12_ [wer ine 00. WMC 72 |HOLLY BEACH, LA ee a or —— — ———— 
— ED TRANS. GAS PELE — 1e"_}_G_}__1960 PO.0 __}_ Fee 1 SBA/MMe Es 12} 61-7610 (32.9) ) 
— LM NATURAL GAS PELE __{}_WC 78 {GRAND BAYOU. on G_)_1975_}__PO.8 (7) __} Fas _{SBR/M/MF)___A 26 Z 61-76) (32.5))_ 
—— to" [Go | 1976 | PO.0 E56 7__} 46-6114 _(35.6)]_CORS 
LIS LEAST GAS TRANS _}_WO 27? {HACABE FEY OF ACHLIA 4 30° 4 6. 1970 PO. (7) __| FS |SBA/M/MF| £56 — — 
——— | G | 1960 POs FES _ISBA/M/MF]__£ 56 U 46-6110 (95.6) )_ CS 


| 


3977} POD hae isenvur)—£ ss Lt 65.6) es 

_G_} 1960 _) P00 _}_ fee _jsenmmr)_£ $6 __ 20. .S1 1" 05.0) rs 
1960 FCO _}_ fee jsenwurl _€ ss Z — N 95.6) 

O_}|_ 1981 _) P08} fee _jsenwuri_£ ss 12) 66-6110 95.6) ) eS 

G | 1978 | FCO | — 7 46-.61 HS.) ons — 

a. Uc: = sonneur)__€ 36 2 26-611" 05.0) rs 

|) sae.) eee. — — —EEE 

1970 POS | Fee iSen/muri € 56 21 S11 (956)) CoS 

1965 POs _| Fes sear]  € 56 s__} 46.61] 56] SA 

1978 _ | __ POD (7) __ | Fes jsenmmr) __£ 56 : 26-611" 956))_ SA 

— | Poo (7 | ree _E 56 15__ | .46-.61/H (356)] SA 

_..1981_}__ POD (7)__|_ Fae jSen/mmr)__€ 56 1$__} 66-61 95.6) SA 

1960_}__PO.D (7)_|_ Fae iSeh/M/Mr) __€ 56 211 .6t-$1 1 05.6))__ SA 

i980 | € 56 —— CY 

1 9SS_} POD (7) |) Fae Sone) __£ 56 2__} 46-61) _(356))_ SA 

GS _} 1978) POS =) ee serveur _£s : 46-611" (056) 8 

_G_}_1958_) FCO) ree _jsenwur) __£ ¢ : 26-61) (956) 

— ⏑ — e 

1972 FCO __|_ fae jsenmmr) 6 4) 8 th 8) 

_1982_| P08 (7) | Fee |SeAmMr) £4) 8S) 86 61 1H 95.6) ) 
_1978_ | FCO | Fee [senmmrl £4} 85 6 61h 58) 


9-V 


Z 
EBRneeemaeimeagmeew@gwex#gegeenpmteaeeweewe=i=qst|@ m= 


PRELDE PRVGETES ENTAL AND CLATURA 
——— 2 
oe —e 
— ——— ei [nose] e 
12° | G | 1979 Pos —— — u Hs $y) — 
P is" | G | i979 Pos — sonwurl 64 | 8 |.46-.61/4 N 
— — ——— — 
Min poene mew {6° o | i977 | pos | — — o__} 2-61} (53.00) _ sa 
1972 |] FCO8 | Fae —— — 46.61/44 SA _ 
Biz peunareron “fre [of — a CD CO 
30° | G | 1966 pos | ree isonmur} __€ 4 8 46.61|4 (538)| SA __ . 


(7) ° Gshind constucton indicates that an esaurrnpton has been meade with requerd to the closure technique. 


“ Baciiiied at the beach. Behind Chenier ridge pipeiine Ses in « canal. 


| 
. 
: 
| 
| 
7 
. 
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[opr cane ree 
Tyre | mecucoy | __caryn)__SPLesst, (uo) _ et) 
Font oewevaa 112") 0 
| Font oe weeva ta} 12" 1954 
: Fonicewe A fiz} oj? 
“He | Font evra, A _| 20" — 
A LAKE SALVE, LA 20° | 1965 
8 LAKE SALVE, LA 20° 1968 
LAKE SALVE, LA 22° 1979 
“Eiizs | Ovsren BAvOULA _} 24°} G_}_1967_ 
TEiige | OvsTen Bayou, A _} 20") 1962 > 
VEiize | OVSTER BAYOULA _} 16° 1983 * 
—— 
— Ovsteneavouta _} — 
EAST BAY anor, Af 18 1968 
EAST BAY anor, tA 22" | 0) 1967 
— AK FERN 1A} 90" ese 
—— ©AST BAY amor, A_| 90° 1981 
SS 28 | — 
“Soe | east ony ape, \A__} ie" |) G_)_ i989 
"SS nis | ——— A __| 26 1989 : u ma 333 —_[.s0-.91] 6 c50.4) | waren 
z - 1969 - 1m " __ A. 136 1.46.61] 4 (58.4) | 


PIPELINE PARAMETERS |__2mmomeen wo 

. 8 — aca rab 4a — 4 rw 
| Taos caine — are C.ISLDERNERES (A 136°| G | 1976 | BURIED | NA 7 NA 136 |.46-.61| H (58.4) | WATER | 
tae $8113 | CSL DERNERES tA 8° | oO | 1970 | BURIED | NA TI NA 140 _|.46-.61] H_(58.4) | WATER 
SM 128 | ___CAT ISL PASS, LA 20°] o | 1976 | BURIED | NA Tl NA 140 |.30-.46] H_(58.4) | WATER | 
L73 04.0. S135 | CALUMET ISL, LA. 12°|_G | 1978 | UNDE | tei |m-BwSB|  t2 210 | .30-.46| H (584)| CORS 
L74 „X ST 35 CALUMET ISL, LA 16°| © | 1978 | UNDET | Tel | m-eM/SB| 12 210 _|.90-.46] H (584)| CARS 
—{75_ {TENN GAS PRL 09 _}_S1 37 j__ca we TS tA 20° 1977_] _unpet. *- | Ter _[w-emse] 12 207 |.30-.46] 4 (58.4) | Cans 
7¢_foxs cuca. 137 | CAUMeTISL. | 1976 | UNDET. | ter |memse| 12 — 4 (584) | Cans | 
——— 12) | CALUMET ISL, LA 10°| 0 ?__| UNDET. | tel | m-emse| € 12 207 J— H (56.4) | Cans | 
—1 78 IGA Of 20. ST 21) CET IS A 10" O19 78) UNDET, ——t_Tet | 00088 FE 12 207 420-00) 0) as 
L79 [os on 00. ST 21 CALUMET ISL, LA. 14°] GT 6 12] 207 |.30-.46] H_ (58.4) | _ Cans | 
— 08.00 ST 21 CALUMET ISL, LA 6° | G | 7? | UNDer | er |memse| € t2 — (584) | Cans | 
tet Gas 8 C0 ST 21) CALUMET ISL, LA. CME Se ae BE se ee M504) ) ors 
182 UNITED GAS PELE 00 __+_B1 28 _1_BELLE PASS. LA 12°|_G_} 1972 | unper. -- | Ter] w-em/se | € 12. 207 TH (58.4) | Cons | 
183 _ TENN GAS PELE OO __1_BM5_}_BELLE PASSA 12°|_ Gc | 7] unper. == | er [wewse] 12 174 |.90-.46] 4 (584) | Cor 
S121 | CALUMET ISL, LA é- | 0 2__| UNDET. “| Tel 12 —— (se) | cars | 
— PASS, LA. 16°] G | 1968 FCO | vee |m-emse|  E 12 173 _|.90-.46] H (58.4) | CBRS | 
$121 BELLE PASS, LA_ 16°| G | 3961 CD Tee | M-em/se| © 12 174 |.90-.46] H (584) | CaRS 
Let FTE OR __ BELLE PASS, LA 6° | _ G_ | PRE 1973] Poe | Tes | w-em/se] _€ 175 149__].30-.46] _H (498) | NSO _ 

iss cE One S163 |  _BELIE PASS. 1A 10°] 0 | 1969 PDB Tes | w- YE 175 148 __|.30-.46]_H (49.8) 

E88 ST 130 | __ BELLE PASS, LA 12° 1976 FCO _| ree | w-pwse] E175 147__].30-.46]_H (49.8) 
__L90_ [GULF REFINING 0O._ 119 |  SELLEPASS IA _1i8°| © [PREio6] FCD — 'w-pM/s8| © 175 147 _|.30-.46] H (496)| NSO 


: 


H_(49.8) 


MEPL PIM BBL ELL 


Plt Bl BIB BLP 


PIPELINE PARAMETERS ——— 
——— — — — DATE TYPE | PHOLOGY | 
———— a1_| _ PASS TANTE Pome, tA | 26" | G/O | _1965 MARSH 
1113 fear on.cn. ai_| PASS TANTE Prmme tA [ 16" | Gio | _1965 MARSH 
L114 woe: | PASS TANTE Prmme tA_[30°]_G_ | _1963 MARSH 
— __ PASS TANTE tA_| 20°] G | 1982 MARSH 

116 wo PASS TANTE tA_[22°| G | 1970 MARSH 
(PASS TANTE O | 1981 

|_ PASS TANTE PHIWNE, LA} 12°) _O_}_1970 MARSH 
rwose G | 1959 

DIXON BAY, LA 4° 1965 _ MARSH 

? | _sirewoonpavouta |e" | oj 7 MARSH 

"SP S4_|  GuremoonBavoutA | 1972 MARSH 

“SP 55 | Burewooosavou,lA | 36-|_G_| 1901 MARSH 

MC 194 | DIKON BAY, LA. 12° 1980 MARSH 
SP 37 DIXON BAY, LA 12 1979 
— — BAY, LA Th 1967 

SOUTH PASS, LA e- | G | 1962 MARSH 

SOUTH PASS, LA 12°] O | 196) MARSH 
— PASS, 1A___ | 10° 2 
sro | PASS ALOUTRE,LA__| 10° 1978 

SP 60 [SOUTH PASS, LA 8 1983 MARSH 
A 12° 1967 


—— —— 
——— — 
— 
— — 
—ã— 
— MARSH 
2— ? 
“Oo | i987 MARSH 
"G | 1970 MARSH 
— 976 MARSH. 
— 
1972 _MARSH * 
— J 
CE — * 
ee a — 


Does not cross e Barrier island or Barrier Beach 
“*  Pipetine is burried in bottom of tidal iniet or Pass and does nol appear to have crossed Barrier island or Barrier Beach af time of construction. 


““* “Undetermined”: construction technique was probably push dich with beckil. 
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aa > 
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ES as 2 


12°] G_ i _196¢ | Pos 


18" | G_) — ee See 


10° | GC) —— 
warts See Se 2 
Twas fee ee 2 


8") A 


Agpenda 6.1: SHORELINE CHANGE AT PIPELINE ROW AND CONTROL PONTS (1): TEXAS BARRIER ISLAND SYSTEM. 
xe [one 19668 (4) | 1985 (4) 1984 
=] 1981 | ! $12 -85 
—2 * 73 
— -85 
FA_| 24° | 1901] Pos | ow 24 
32 
24°] 1903] pos | on at 
-49 
20° 11977] pos | -24 
37 
-49 
$e fierit poe fu ts 
NA 
26°] 1905] pos | on 49 
nA 
24 
20°] 1965] pos | mw 
14°] 1978] Pos | im 
_$° 11978] Pos | om 
13°] 1967] Pos | iv 205 
128 


(1) CONTROLS WERE S69 METERS FROM THE PPELIE ROW 

@) +SEE APPENDG A 1 - A4 LEGEND FOR CONSTRUCTION TYPES 
@) SEE MAP 1-G FOR EXPLANATION OF ENERGY LEVEL 

(4) 1958 USED FOR 1990'S DATE IN CALCULATIONS OF LAND LOSS RATES 


— CUNGE OY 
_SZE | DATE | _TYPe 1956 _| 1975 | 1978 | 1985 | 1962 | 19869_| 1985 | OWME) MVR 
4° | 1981 _ v 73 73 -3.0 
$5 $s | -23 | 
-67 67 2. 
16° | 1977 _| pos | vy “116 -43 159 | -S9 
A -49 177 | -66 
422 61 183 | -6.8 
i12°_|_ 1979 v “116 _-43 -159 | -S. 
-128 -49 —  -6 
“4 61 183 | -68 
4 s° ? v -256 67 323_ | -12.0 
-244 98 342 -127 
-305 91 396 | -147 
wo 
10° | 1972 | POs v -305 4 468 | -18.1 ' 
(WEST) ~311 -110 -421 -15.6 — 
366 422 468 | 183 
24° | _1977_] pos | — -305 -183 ase | -181 
311 -110 421 | -156 
— A ass | .183 
6° _| 1967 7] HV so | 
232 8.0 
146 146 50 
a 1973) POOF 8.0 
232_| #0 
146 146 5.0 
jo" | 1968 | Pod? |v -410 73 37 13 
LEST) -98 73 | -25 | 09 
-134 110 _-24 -08 
&. 28 i= y -110 8s 5 09 
-98 98 0 00 
73 8s 12 04 


? 
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PIPELINE PARAMETERS _ SHORELINE CHANGE IN METERS 

Le = CONST. | CONST. 1930 - 1956 - 1956 - 1956 - 1958 - 

No. | OWNEROPERATOR | SZE | DATE | TYPE 1956 | 1975 | 1978 | 1985 | 1982 

LS |TRANS.GASPIE CO. | 42° | 1979 | PDD? “61 

; 1 1) -110 
— Q — J) -85 

L6 [TRANS GASPWE CO. | 16° | 1958 | PDB? -98 
—— CONTROL 1 (WEST) “110 
ee CONTROL 2 (EAST) NA 
— GAS PwE CO | 16 | 1958 | PDB? 

1 1) 

— — J) 
. CO. 8° | 1977 | POs? 

_ CONTROL 1 (WEST) 

CONTROL 2 (EAST) 

L9 | TE61. GAS PIPE CO. 12° 1960 | PDB? -61 
|__| CONTROL 1 (WEST) _ -37 
| CONTROL 2 (EAST) -73 

10_[NAT. co. 36° 1971 P00? -73 
____-}_ CONTROL 1 (WEST) -73 
| CONTROL 2 (EAST) -98 
Cit [TRANS GAS Pipe.cO| 4- | 1900 | PDS? “85 

CONTROL 1 (WEST) -98 
ee CONTROL 2 (EAST) -98 
— CO | 6 | ? | Pop 37 
|__|. CONTROL 1 (WEST) -37 
ep CONTROL 2 (EAST) -61 
Tis [TRANS GAS Pie CO | 16- | 1960 | POD 6 

CONTROL 1 (WEST) F 
fen CONTROL 2 (EAST) -73 
= L14 [NAT. CO 8° | 1975 | POS 

1 
* 


PIPELINE PARAMETERS SHORELINE CHANGE IN METERS 
ca CONST. | CONST. | BRGY] 1930 - | 1956 - | 1956 - | 1956 - | 1958- | 1975 - | 1978 - | NET |NETRATE 
NO. OWNEROPERATOR | SUE | DATE | TYPE | LEV | 1956 1975 1978 1985 | 1982 | 1983 1985_| CHANGE | M/YR 
L15_|CONOCO, INC. 10° | 1976 | POO? ] WV -49 -49 -1.7 
L_ CONTROL 1 (WEST) -37 -37_] 1.3 
_]_ CONTROL 2 (EAST) -61 61} 2.1 
16 — GAS 30° | 1970 | PDO? | WV -256 -98 -354 | -12.2 
CONTROL 1 (WEST) -219 -61 -280 | -9.7 
|_| CONTROL 2 (EAST) -268 —— —— 
17 12° | 1960 | PO Iv -268 -85 -353 | -12.2 
1 -256 -110 | -366 | -126 
CONTROL 2 (EAST) _ -244 -98 -342 | -11.8 
| 
18 |AR 30° | 1971 | PDO? |] WV -207 -85 -292 | -10.1 | 
CONTROL 1 (WEST) -268 -73 -341 | -11.8 
pn CONTR, 2 (EAST) -207 te ee 
_L19_| TENN. GAS PIPE CO.__|_ 20°} _1960_} P00 )_W -219 23) 298) 10.1 
an}. CONTROL 1 (WEST) -207 -49__| _-256 | -8.8 we 
_ CONTROL 2 (EAST) ah} $! — ee k 
a ce — 
L20 [TX GASTRANS.CO. _|_12* | 1960 | FCO | WV -207 -24 -231 -8.0 
CONTROL 1 (WEST) NA NA] NA] NA 
|__| _ CONTROL 2 (EAST) -207 —— -256 | 88 
1 6° | 1981 | PO Iv -195 -12_ | -207 -7.1 
| 7 NA NA NA NA 
___|_ CONTROL 2 (EAST) -207 -37_] 244 | 8.4 
L22_|TX GAS TRANS.CO.__|_ 12° | 1978 | FCO Iv -207 -24 -231 -8.0 
—— CONTROL 1 (WEST) NA NA] NANA 
____.|_ CONTROL 2 (EAST) -207 —— _-256 | 88 
L23 26° | 1958 | FF Iv -244 -49 -293_ | -10.1 
3) -244 -24 -268 | -9.2 
_]_ CONTROL 2 (EAS! — -49_]_-293 | -10.1 
L24_|TENN.GASPIPE.CO. _/ 26° | 1968 | PD IV _-244 -37 -281 -9.7 
CONTROL 1 (WEST) -232 -61 -293 | -10.1 
-220 -24 -244 -8.4 
e+ rm 
‘9 


+ -_ 


aereaeseeaemea ese ewPeas aes = = 


SHORELINE CHANGE IN METERS —_ 
Lo =) CONST. | CONST. | ENERGY | 1930 - | 1956 - | 1956 - | 1956 - 1958 1975 - | 1978 NET [NET RATE 
NO. | Sze | Dare | TYPE 1956 | 1975 | 1978 | 1985 | 1982 | 1983 | 1985 | CHE! MIVA 
4° 1970 PO Vv -207 -37 -244 -84 
— — : Eee des 
-189 -49 -238 | -8. 
16° | 1965 | POs Iv -158 -329 -37_ | -524 | -95 
_-207 -366 -24 -$97 -10.9 
-171 -317 -24 $12 | -9.3 
| PO.07 | WV -158 -317 -49 $24 | -95 
-171 -354 -37 $62 | -10.2 
-207 -293 -37 $37 98 
-183 -268 -134_ | -585 10.6 
NA NA NA NA 
-195 _-244 -134 | -573 | -10.4 
_-207 -256 -134 $97 | -10.9 
-183 -268 -122 $73 | -10.4 w 
183 -256 -122_ | -561_ | -102 | 4 
183 -280 -146 | -609 11.1 
244 -219 -122_ | -585 10.6 
171 -268 -98_ | -537 9.8 
171 -317 -37 -354 6.4 
158 -329 -37 -366 6.7 
158 -268 -61__ | _-329 6.0 
171 -317 -37 -$25 | -95 
1 -329 -37 -§24 | -95 
158 -268 -61 487 | .69 
122 67 189 65 
61 73 134 46 
0 122 122 42 
OPEN (1) | __183 183 | 63 
61 73 134 46 
12 122 134 46 


SHORELINE CHANGE IN METERS 
Cons’ | Const. | Bercy] 1990 - | 1956 - | 1956 - | 1956 - | 1958 1975 - | 1978 - | NET |NETRATE 
| SE | DATE | TYPE | (eve | _1956 1975 1978 1985 1982 1983 | 1985 | GWE! MVR 
20° | 1961 | Fc | wt —— 183 193_| 6.3 
61 73 134 46 
12 1 134 46 
_36° | 1900 | FCO | wi D 122] s22_ | 42 
CFEN 183 183 63 
-49 98 49 1.7 
36° | 1972 | FCO mi oO 122 122 42 
183 183 63 
49 98 49 1.7 7 
oO 
|_20° | 1982 7] Ww 0 NA CY) 0.0 
-49 NA -49 -2.2 
-30 NA -30 -1.4 
16° | 1978 | FOO | i -37 NA -37 -1.7 
-1 NA -12 -0.4 
-1 NA -12 -0.4 
14° | 1959 m -37 NA -37 -1.7 
4 NA -12 j -04 
-12 NA -12 | -0.4 
16° | 1961 mt -37 NA -37 17 
-42_ NA -12 -0.4 
-1 NA -12 -04 
_8*_] 1969 | wer. | __ it 2 * 
CY) NA 
12° | 1979 | POS | i -91 NA -91 41 
_-85_ NA -65 3 
NA NA NA NA 
16° | 1979 | POS mi -91 NA -91 -4.1 
-85 NA -85 -3.9 
NA NA NA NA 


£43 
au una wemeeeese eae & 


(1) OPEN - OPEN CANAL AT THE TIME PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN. 


nN 

DATE _j_TVPE | Level | _1956_}_1975_}_1978_}_1985_}_1982_}_1983_) 1908 _) Groce} Mya 
1978} P08?) — 0 24 | 08 | 

-24 o -24 -0.8 

24 0 “24 | 08 

977} POS — -37 0 — -13 

-37 0 -37_[ -13 

-24 o | -24 | -o8 
36" 1972) Fos | 171 0 -171_] -5.9 | 

" 0 -1 -§. 

— | Pos 7 73 | -25 
— rT 7 “61 | -23 

-49 0 -49 -1.7 

an Of 1964 _ | P08 |W -61 -12_ | -73 | -25 
D -24 -37 -61 2.1 
-49 0— -49 -1.7 

LANDFALL POSITION UNDETERMINED 
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Agpendiz G.3: SHORELDTE CHANGE AT PIPELEE ROW AND CONTROL PORTS: SBSSISSIPP! DELTA SYSTEM 


CONST. | CONST. | BERGr | 1687 - | 1994 - 
& 28 .88..88 — S83 
12°) 1978) veer) — et) 282) 
—— 
1 ae so ee. 
_1977_| oer |) oe} 7 
~}1978_| — 8 
— — et 
A so es. 
2 Be soe eee. 
So} 1978_ —— 
me. 62a ee 
2012 | 61 
sl eT oer fm | ore | 219 
o -2103 ~1 
. -2103 | . 
we ee eee eee ee 
-2072 | _-293 
2010 ) 229 
ve a eee eee 
“1951 | -335 
-1737 -360 . 
© lore iors] pow | -soe7 | -« 
-1158 | -543 
914 | -488 
“iz |_i97s | foo | om o75 | 488 
ie [PRE 908] Fo 75 | 408 


221 


___ Shoreline in meters 
ca CONST. | CONST. | BERGy A hE A --9 — — 1978 - | 1963 - NET |NETRATE 
NO. — DATE TYPE teva. | «1934 | 1956 | 1969 | 1978 | 1974 | 1985 | 1983 1985 | CHANGE | M/YR 
J | _ | 
| | | 
| | | 


: | 
—2 12°} 1962 | FCO |i | | 116 (3)] | -329 | -9.40 
| | 47 (3) | |_ -311 | -8.89 


cE 


* These control ines were apaced 1372 m apart along shoreline of East Timbalier island. Selected controls are associated with 173, 179, L83, and L84. 
(1) Oates used for shoreline measurement were 1974 - 1978 
(2) Dates used for shoreline measurement were 1950 - 1979 


(3) Dates used for shoreline measurement were 1979 - 1965 
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Appendix 6.4: SHORELINE CHANGE AT PIPELINE ROW AND CONTROL POINTS : NORTH CENTRAL GULF COAST SYSTEM. 


const | mency | 1952 - 1958- 1960 - 1974 - NET RATE 
_ TYPE _j teva | __1974 1969 1985 1906 Gynce 1 MYR 
Po.8 — — — 2.10 
64 | -22 oe 3.18 
__FCD -80 OPEN -80 7.31 
—2 — -44 3.99 | 
-69 -22 -91 -3.39 
aiid -55__j___-80 -135__j -5.01_ 5 
— — -26 4 -77 2.84 
— — — — -1.90 
POs ma TY | -79 -104 -3.05 
a ae -79 — [-3.76 
67 122_| -160 | -5.56 7 
— 24 79 -10¢ | 3.05 J 
49 79 -128 ij -3.76 
67 122 -189 -$.56 
P08 -24 79 -104 3.05 
49 79 128 3.76 
67 1 -189 $56 | 


Appendix C. COMPARISON OF FLOTATION CANAL WIDTHS FOR LOUISIANA AND MISSISSIPPI THROUGH TIME 


—— de — — 
— ieee | senname | __wv 194 7 30 
_13°_| 1978 | sennane | __W 18.3 19.4] 3.0 
_26° | 19se | sennanr | wv 22.1 | 24.0 — — | 08 
— ieee | sonauue |v — oe x 
— | sennuner | __ i — 343 7 3 
20° | 1961 | sennane [in _ <a 
se" | sere —— 
1S" _} 1978 | SBRAUME | __ iit 4 — —— 7 
V—— — ——7— 
Te TT 4 20.8} 102 
C36" | 972 | seaman | in — 

20" | 1962 | MARSH 23 
16°_] 1963 _|__ MARSH _j__itt _ 36.0 _ 38.3 2.3 
16°} 1861) AS 38.3 2.3 
20" | | ans fin T —— 
—A —— — 262 22 
je" _|_ 1061 | wewse | in — | 26.4 1.0} _30.¢ 13.9 
iz" [1976 | wewse | in 24.0 “254 | 256 | is 
ie. = 24.0 a | 256 Ls 


o,% 
E°§ 


An ee 
wewse | — EK ee a 
ease |e wiz Tk eT sc 
— — 7 T a re 
_wewse | 443 19.2 Frees eT Sk 
— | a — Cs os a 

— 240 | 202 a oT 
— | in — —— —— 
— ae aT 225] 44 
— a a —— — 


(2 Pipeines in came conidors - Hevelere menswement ae the same for cach pipsire hb gap — 
Canal 1 (134, L395) Transco Gas Pipeine Co. . 
Canal 2 (138, L37) Columbia Gat Treva. Co. - 
Canal 3 (.38, 140, 141) Trmidine Gas Co. 

Canal 4 (158, LS8, LOO, L61) Transco. Gas Pipe. Co. 
Canal § 88, L8G) Gill Refining Co. 
Cand 6 7.163, 1104) Tenn. Gas Pipe. Co. 


0D. Energy level not determined 


225 
— 


11—7 —31 


